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ADVERTISEMENT. 



"VT^. Flpt§hbr neirer 
jLVJL wrote for a party ; 
and his writings therefore 

they are c<rikded widi that 

'great iodgmenC and fjijc^ 
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Frdrn a * MS. in the Library of the lat* 
i Thomas Rawlinson, Efq? 

ANDREW FLETCHER 
of Saltoufh is a Gentleman 
of a good ejiate in Scotland^ at^ 
tended with the improvement of a 

'^ Intitled, Short political Charaders of the chief 
of the Lords and Commons of England, of the 
then Minifliy, and the mod noted OiCcers both by 
Sea and Land : Of the foreign Minifters^ and No- 
bility and Gentry of Scotland before the Union of 
the two Kingdoms. 

good 
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CHARACTERS, ftfc. 

good education. He was knigbt of 
the Jhire for Lothian to that par- 
liamenty where the Duke of Tork 
was CommiJJioner in the reign of 
King Charles II. and openly op- 
pofed the arbitrary defigns of that 
Prince^ and the fatal bill ofAccef- 
fion ; which obliged him wifely to re- 
tire, firfi to England^ and then to 
Holland* 

J%e Duke of Tork could not for- 
give his behaviour in that parlia- 
ment ; they fummoned him to ap- 
pear at Edinburgh, which be not 
daring to do, was declared traitor^ 
and his eflate confifcated : he retired 
to Hungary y and ferved feveral 
campaigns under the Duke of Lor- 
rain : he returned to Holland after 
the death of King Charles II. and 
came over to England with the Duke 
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(fMomimh \ iritd the ^sfii^htm 

iopodi the mepffot of Limt nfier hit 
itimin^'y nndvA h turned itgitbt 

td MSiind\ and tarn t^ty: ^t iU 

^hohaim Hoith the Pfhte of O 

' lie h fh a^eiddut m kJeHiff ^f 
tU Meyti^ of tht peoptey ^at U 
is id'o jetiloiis of ihi grd1i)i>ig fmuer 
of all princes ; in whom bk tbhth 
ainhiti'cfn fo Aa'turiily that hehytot 
pf irufHWg the befl if prince's, 
'linith the po^eY yhich iUttnes *fmy 

make "ufe 'of dgainfl ihhfioph: he:- 
flexes all frijtces'^efe ^IxdeBj^ and 
fdr rhe \bod of the pecifie \ and 
thinh'pfimey fhbiMd hi»^e^p&w^f 
tm ^bat of iiAfig^gbod, 5^ made 
ViU 6ppye^ng^Ufihi imitde 
^$ng yams; 'and oppif^ the 'gi^ 
. ingfi muChpmi>to Kin^ WilUatny 

whom 



QftlieAyTflOR. 

mkm k mmr- vm(4firv^ > nor 

fimtm of fkis S^pen : kkt fifmdi 
up afim 0kr for tk^ cmJimHf^ 

He U f Qmilmm Jle(^y in 

0h»dpm§ pf harning ; ha^9 m 
4ifffqDQf4 ^8 we fir f^ md bold m » 
Uon f ^ fs^ris fr'fendi gnd aft jrrff 

Ufe notify fp firtiff J^if fPt^ntry 5 

-W ^mtd m 4q « k^fe thing f9 

JJim Ptf Hk thoughts «r> hrge m 
ip I'digipmy qn^ epuU mtver h 
k^mgh$ V^ifbin $be bmnfis of my 
partimkr fm- Nar will he k$ 
4in4pr the difii;t€iion of a ff^g or 
^ory ; fiiyifig, thof^ names are ftfit4 
io .qlQ(f>k the hiumes of htah* ' 

A 4 Hit 
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His notions of government, bonsP- 
tver, are too fine fpun ; and can 
hardly be lived up to hj menfuh-, 
jeB to the common frailties of na- 
ture'y neither will he give allow- 
ance for extraordinary emergen^ 
ties ': witnefs the Duke of Shrewf- 
bury, with whom he had always 
been very intimate 'y yet the Duke 
coming to be Secretary of flate a 
fecond, time, purely tofave his coun- 
try y this G^tleman would never be 
in common charity with him after- 
"wards, And my Lord Spencer, mm. 
Lord Sunderland, for voting for 
the army, was ufed by that man 
much after the fame manner, 
• He hath wrote fome very good 
things ; biit they are not publiflid 
in his name : he hath a very good 
genius. A low, thin man, of a 
> .;. brown 



of the AUTHOR. 

hrewn complexion ; full of fri ; 
with a fterfti four look ; and fifty 
years old. 



n. 

LocKHART*s Memoirs, p. 68. 

ANDREW FLETCHER 
of Saltouny in tbefirfl part 
of his life, did improve bimfelf 
to a great degree by reading and 
travelling : be was always a great 
admirer ofbotb ancient and modern 
republich ; and therefore tbe more 
difpleajed at fome fieps which he 
thought wrong in King Charles the 
feconds reign ; whereby he drew 
upon himfelf the enmity of the mi- 
ftifiers of that government : to a- 
void the evil confequemes of which, 

he 



CHARACTERS 

he wint abroad i durifi^ mhieh 
timi bif enemief malmfiiU cm^ 

tinuingi he was uponjlighii fr^fh 
lous pretences^ fummoned to appear 
Before the privy-council ; and their 
dejigm to ruin him being too appa- 
rent^ he was Jo 0nragedy that be 
concurred^ and came over with the 
Vfth if Monmoufhy ntfben he in- 
vaded EngUmd'y upm which be 
was forfeited* Thereafter ke fi^afHi 
^mr with the Prince of Offline \ 
^ that Prme mfff mt m^jn 
fMsmhs 4» Ejigiamly iiUheffiwkk 
dejignsy and left hhih ^ ever_ 
theret^ter hasedy ^md appeared fif 
much s^ainfi him Of m^ *» ek» 
U»gd(m. 3ei^ ek^ed ^ parda* 
ment*ma» m the yefir ^70 J. he 
fbemed ^ fi»cer£ .avd honefl iitfeii^ 

natifm tfywards Sehfmmt ^nd iai' 

terejl 



of the AUTHOR. 

Iwndi ^Bds ^hat Ui gtmrmu fiui 
tdittd mt mDny 'witb, ^e indig*' 
nUki and tf^jion Scotland k^ 
und^, gukid bim to the harty, S^ 
that m hit learfkd and isiaiotat9 
difiMrfis, he viepcfed them iffitb 
imdguihted vmragiy wul paihitioid 
yhfuettce^ Ht ileat hkjffed with ^ 
foul ihal hinted Kind d^ptfdd ^hut* 

trektkmm; and was fo fi€df4^ n 

^xhM he thought rights that no ha- 
jsard W^r advalnta^d^ no^ itottht 
-Ufiiverfd efffit^y itor th6 goid df 

^j^mrica^ tdtddten^ him4ojfield 

tr 4ffert k ^M i May i»ffirm% 
¥hat in his 4^ ^ n&uer «w» fttT'^ 
fued a fKeafi^ mith. *he ffvjfe^ 
itfai^by^t^lfO bimfk'^^ mfufthtsr 
C- ■ -■• . than 



CHARACTERS 

ti^n be judged it for the common. 

benefit and advantage of bis coun^ 

try- He was mafier df the Englijb^ 

JLatifh Greek, French, and Ita-i 

Hon languages ; and well verfed in 

biflory, the civil law, and all kinds 

of learning : and as be was uni" 

verfally accomplijhed, be employed 

bis talents for the good of man- 

kind. He was a flriEi and nice 

obferver of all the points of honour^ 

and his word facred, as brave as[ 

bisfword ; and hadfome experience 

in the art of war, having in his 

younger years beenfome time a vo^ 

lunteer in both the land andfeafer" 

vice. In his travels he hadfludied^ 

find came to underjland the refpeC" 

tive inter efts of the fever al Princes 

and States of Europe, In his pri- 

'vate converfation affable to bif 

friends^ 



of the AUTHOR. 

friendsi (hut could not mdure td 

coftverfe with th(^e he thought ene-^ 

ffiies to their country) and free of all 

manner ofviee. He had apenetrat"^ 

ihgi clear and li'Oely apprebenfion $ 

hutfo extrentely wedded to his own 

opinions^ that there were few (and 

fhofe too mujl be his heloved friends^ . 

4ind of whom be had a good opi^ 

nionj he could endure to reafm a- 

gainfi him ; and did for the mofl 

part fo clofely and tmalterahly adr 

here tq what he advanced* (which 

was frequently very finguldr) that 

he would break with his party he^ 

fore be. would alter the leafljot of his 

fc hemes and maxims: and therefore 

it was impoffible that anyfett ofmen^ 

that did not give up themf elves to 

Jbe abfolutely direSled by him^ to 

pleafe bim^ fo (ts to carry him along 

in 
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in edl points. Jhd thence it e^^ 
t9 pafii that he often in ttf p0t5 
liamnt ftuck dofe t§ th* eoftufryi 

tMovbiccU gsvernmm$ ; of leafi 
thought they wanted to h mufih r#9 
. formed i hut I ds very ^gU JkUe^^ 
his cwerfiim tp the Englifb afsd tba 
Umm was fo grmt^ in revenge ti9 
themy hefVQuidhavefidedwttjhthe 
St^ai Famify s biU <bf that iiaat ^ 
fuB^ not ft to he enured ufm 
wi^ himt this is finly ^ mnjeSiu!^ 
fjvm fame Stinttendo s I ham heard 
ihim maie^s hut fo far it .ceruw^ 
ke yfj&dy fommetdady and xonv!&fe4^ 
.with h^yfiyhtg Tifriett more thaof 
jff^ other fett if sme^t ackttonjlei^ 
mg them to he. the hefi muMr^on^^ 
^md.of wefiiomwif J^t^grityy m/^ 
\,i ingenuity. 
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ingenuity. To fum up all', he was 
aleamedt gallanty hm^, tmd e^e^ 
ry vtier way well accampUjbed Qei^ 
tleman : and if ever a man pro- 
^effhi ibJlkr^B and merit ^eti of 
ms country y "let him place his cou- 
rc^&i zeak -and ccmflamy as a pat^ 
Urnhtf6reiim% yotsd think. ^hin^elf 
fufficiently applcfaded and reward" 
^ 4fh^im4heJi>hm'a^9r'tf'^ 

\ng tike AnD jiTLYrTttTc^EK of 
Saltoun, . . - - ' 
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DISCOURSE 



OF 



GOVERNMENT 

With relation to 

MILITIA'S. 

THERE IS not perhaps in hu- 
miane afiairs any thing fo unac- 
countable as the indignity and 
cruelty with which the far greater part 
of mankind fuffer themfelves to be ufed 
under pretence of government. For 
fome men falily perfuading themfelves 
that bad governments are advantageous to 
them, as moft conducing to gratify their 
ambition^ avarice and lutary^ fet them- 

B 2 * fclves 



4 ^A Difcourfef of Government 

felves with the utmoft art and violence to 
procure their eftablifliment : and by fuch' 
men almoft the whole world has been 
trampled under foot, and fubjeded to ty- 
ranny, for want of underftanding by what 
means and methods they were enflaved* 
For though manldnd take great care and 
pains to inftrudt themfelves in other artsand 
fciences, yet very few apply themfelves to 
confider the nature of government, an 
enquiry fo ufefol and neceflary both to 
magiftrate and people. Nay, in nioft 
countries the arts of flate being altoge- 
ther dire^ed either to pn4aye t)ie people^ 
or to keep them under flavery ; it is be- 
come almoft every where a crime to ret«- 
fon about matters of government. But 
if jncji wpuld beftow ?t fma|l p^rt of the 
time and application which they throw 
^way ypon curious but ufelefs ftudies, or 
endlefs gaming, in pemfing thofe excel-f 
lent ryjes a^d examples of government 
which thp antients have left us^^ they 
w6vil4 foon b^ enabled to difcover all fuc!| 
f l)ufe$ ^nd corruptions ^ ten4 to th? ruii* 



mtb relation to Militia*s.. ^ 

of publick fbcieties. 'Tis therefore very 
ftrange that they fhould think ftudy and 
knowledge neceflary in every thing they 
go about, except in the noblefl; and moft 
uieful of all applications, the art of go^ 
vcrnment. 

Now if any man in compaffion to the 
miferies of a people fliould endeavour to 
difabufe them in any thing relating to go» 
vernment, he will certainly incur the 
difpleafure, and perhaps be purfued by the 
rage of thofe, who thmk they find their 
account in the oppreffion of the world; 
but will hardly fucceed in his endeavours 
to undeceive the multitude. For the ge- 
nerality of all ranks of men are cheated 
by words and names ; and provided the 
antient terms and outward forms of any 
government be retained, let the nature of 
it be never fo much altered, they conti- 
nue to dream that they (hall ftill enjoy 
their former liberty, and are not to be 
awakened till it prove too late. Of this 
there are many remarkable examples In 
hiftory j bus that particular inftance which 

•B 3 Ihav6 



6 A Difcmrfe of Government 
I faav€ chofeQ to iniift on^ as moft fuitar 
i)lc to XDy purpofe, is, the alteration of 
govemmept which happened in moft 
countries of Europe about the year 1500. 
And 'tis worthob&rvation^that though this 
change was fatal to their liberty, yet ic 
ivsis not introduced by the contrivance of 
^-defigning men s nor were the miichie- 
yous confeiqucnces perceived, unlefs peT'^ 
haps by a few wife men, who, if they law 
it, wanted power to prevont it. 

Two hundred years being already paA 
^d fince this alteration began, Europe ha$ 
felt the efiefte of it by £id experience; 
and the true caufes of the change are now 
become more vifible. 

To lay open this matter in its full ex* 
tent, it will be neceflary to look farther 
back, and examine the original and con^ 
ftimtion of thofe governments that were 
eftabliihed in Europe about the year 400, 
and continued till this alteration. 

When the Goths, Vandals, and other 
warlike nations, had at different times, 
and under dijSerent leaders, overrun th« 

weftern 
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j^c&cm parts of the Rjoman empire, ihtf 
iatrodticed the following form of govenb- 
mctit into all the nations they fiibduod. 
The general of the army became king 
of the conquered country ; and the coor 
queft being abfolute, he divided the lands 
amoi^ft the great officers of his army, af- 
terwards called barons ; who again parcel- 
led ont their &veral territories in imaller 
portions to the inferiour Ibldiers that had 
followed them in the -wars, and who 
then became their vaflals, enjoying thofe 
lands for military fervice. The king re- 
served to himfelf fome demelhes for the 
maintenance of his court and attendance. 
When this was done, there was no longer 
any {landing army kept on foot, but every 
man went to live upon his own lands ; 
and when the defence of the country re- 
quired an army, the kii^ l^mmoned the 
barons to his ftandard, who came attend- 
ed with their vaflals. Thus were the ar- 
^es of Europe compofed for about eleven 
hundred years ; and this conftitution of 
^overjiment put the fword into the hands 

B 4 of 



fl A Difcourfe tf Gwemment 
of the fuljeft, bccau& the vaflals depend- 
ed more immediately on the barons than 
oa the king, which e&dually fecured 
the freedom of thole govemmenn. For 
the barons could not make ufe of thor 
power to dcftroy thofe limited monarchies, 
without deftroying their own grandeur; 
nor could the king invade their privileges, 
having no other forces than the vailals of 
his own demefhes to rely upon for his 
fupport in fiich an attemjrt. 

I LAY no great ftrels on any other liml- 
\ tations of thoie monarchies ; nor do I 
chink any lb elifential to the liberties (>f 
the people, as that which placed the fword 
in the hands of the fubjed. And Unce in 
our dme moll: princes of Europe are in 
pofleflion of the fword, by Handing mer- 
cenary forces kept up in time of peace, 
abfolucely depending upon them, I iay 
that all fuch governments arc changed 
from monarchies' to tyrannies. Nor can 
the power of granting or rcfufing money, 
though veiled in the fulled, beafulficient 
fccurity for liberty, where a ftanding mer- 
cenary 
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ctnary army is kept up in time of peace: 
for he that is armed^ is always miller of 
the purfe of him that is unarmec. And 
not only that government is tyiannical, 
which is tyrannically exerciied ; but all 
governments are tyrannical^ whbh have 
not in their conftimtion a fufficent fecu^ 
rity againft the arbitrary po^/ver of the 
prince. 

I DO not deny that thefe limited mo- 
narchies^ during the greatnefs of the ba- 
rohSy had fbme defedis : I know few go- 
vernments free from them. But after all^ 
there was a balance that kept thofe go- 
vernments fteady, and an efc^ual provi- 
fion againft the encroachments of the 
crown. I do lefs pretend :hat the prefent 
governments can be reftored to the con- 
ftitution before mentioned. The follow- 
ing difcourfe will {hevt the impoflibility 
of it. My defign in the firfl place is^ to 
explain the nature of the paft and prefent 
governments of Eu^'ope, and to difabufe 
thofe who think i^em the fame, becaufe 
they are called b/ the fame names ; and 

who 
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ivi4k) ignorancly cUiaiour' againil fudi « 

would preicnre that liberty which is yec 

left. 

In ader to this, and for a further and 
clearer lluftratkm of die matter, I £baU 
deduce tarom their original, the caufeg, 
occaiion«| and the complication of thofe 
many unf^reiben accidents ; which falling 
out much about the fame time, produced 
fo great a c^nge. And it will at firft 
iightieemverylfarange, when I (hall name 
the reftora^ of learning, the invention 
of printing, of die needk and of gunpow- 
der, as theclief of them ; things in diem- 
felves fo excellent, and which, the laft 
only excepted, might have proved of in- 
finite advantage to the world, if their 
remote influence upon government had 
been obviated by fuitable remedies. Such 
odd confequences, and of fuch a diBSerent 
fiature, accooipany extraordinary inven- 
tions of any kind. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLB being taken by.Ma- 
homet the &cond, in the year 14531 i^^F 
learned Greeks fled over into Italy i where 

the 
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the £ivourable recejmon they found from 
dbe popes, princes, and republicks of that 
jcountry , ibon introduced amongft the bet- 
ter fort of men^ the ftudy of the Greek 
jbongue, and of the antient authors in 
that language. About the j^e time 
like wife fome learned men began to reftore 
lihe purity of the Latin tongue. But that 
(wrhidi moft contributed to the advance- 
ment of all kind of learning, and especi- 
ally the ftudy of the antients, was the art 
of printing ; which Was brought to a great 
degree of perfeftion a few years after. 
By this means their books became com- 
mon, and their arts generally underftood 
and admired. But as mabkind from a 
natural propenfion to plcafure, is always 
ready to chufe out of every thing what 
may moft gratify that vicious appetite; 
fo the arts which. the Italians firft applied 
themfelves to improve, were principally 
thofe that had been fubfervient to the 
luxury of the aftticnts in the moft corrupt 
ages, of which they had many monu- 
ments ftill remaining. Italy was prefent- 

ly 
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Jy filled with architeds, painters and 
fculptors s and a prodigious expence was 
made in buildings, pidures and ftatues. 
Thus the Italians began to come ofFfroria 
their frugal and military way of living, 
and addicted themielves to the purfuit of 
refined and expenfive pleafures, as much 
as the wars of thoie times would permit. 
This infedion fpread itfelf by degrees into 
ihe neighbouring nations. But thefe things 
alone had not been fuf&cient to work fo 
great a change in goyernment, if a pre* 
ceding invention, brought into common 
ufe about that tinie, had not produced 
more new and extraordinary effeds than 
any had ever done before ; which proba^ 
bly may have many confequences yet un^ 
forefeen, and a farther influence upon the 
manners of men, as long as the world 
lafts; Imeaq, the invention of the needle, 
by the help of which navigation was greatly 
improved, a paflage opened by iea to the 
Eaft-Indies, and a new world difcovered. 
By this means the luxury of Afia and 
America was added to that of the antients; 
2 and 
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and all ages^ and all countries concurred 
to fiok.Eutvc^c into an abyfs of plcafures; 
which were rendred the more expenfive 
by a perpetual change of the faibions in 
clothes, equipage and furniture of houies. 
These things brought a total altera** 
tion in the way of living, upon which all 
govemoaent depends. 'Tis true, know- 
kdge being mightily increafed, and a great 
curiofity and nicety in every thing intro- 
duced, men imagined themfelves to be 
gainers in all points, by changing from 
their frugal and military way of living, 
which I muft confeis had fome mixture 
of rudenefs and ignorance in it, though not 
infeparable from iL But at the fame time 
they did not confider the unipeakabie evils 
that are altogether infeparable from an 
expenfjv© way of living. 

To touch upon all thefe, thoi^h flight- 
ly, would carry me too far from my 
fubjpd : I fhall therefore content my 
ielf to apply what has been faid, to the 
immediate deflgn of this difcourfe. 
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The far greater iharc of all thofe cat:^ 
peaces fell upon the barons ; £)r they 
trerc the peribns moft able to make 
diem, and their d^nity feemed to chal- 
lenge whatever might diftinguifli thenr 
from other men. This plunged them on 
a fudden into fo great debts, that if they 
did not fell, or otherwife alienate their 
lands, they found themfclves at leaft 
obliged to turn the military fcrvice their 
raflals owed them, into money j partly 
by way of rent, and partly by way of 
fcafe, or fine, for pajrment of their cre- 
ators. And by this means the va&I 
having his lands no longer at io eafy a 
rate as before, could no more be obliged 
to military fervice, and fo became a te- 
nant. Thus the armies, which in pre- 
cedifig times had been always compoied 
of fuch men as thefe, ceafcd of courfe, 
and the fword fell out of the hands of 
the barons. But there being always' a 
neccffity to provide for the defence of 
every country, princes were afterwards 
allowed to raifc armies of voluntiers 

z and 
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and mercenaries. And great fbios were 
given by diets and partiamems for their 
maint^iance, to be levied upon the peo^ 
pie grown rich bjr trade, and diipkiced 
for want of military exercife. SmJk 
forces were at firfl only raifed for ipce^ 
ient exigencies and ccxitiniied Mrlottgcr 
cm foot than the occafions lofted. But 
princes £x)n foand pretences to mako 
them perpetoal^ the chief of which was 
the gariibniDg frontier towns and ibr<* 
trefTes; the methods of war being at^ 
tered to the tedious and cha/geable wav 
of ficgesy principaUy by the vmemGA 6i 
gunpowder. The officers and fokfiers 
of theie mercenary armies depending &r 
their fubfiftence and preferment, as im- 
mediately upon the prince, as the for- 
mer militia's did upon the hxv&fAy the 
power of the fword was transferred from 
the j^bje& to the Jung, and war grew 
a conftant trade to live by. Nay, many 
of the barons themfdves being reduced 
to poverty by their estpenfrve way of 
fi?in^ took commands in thofe merce- 
nary 
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nary troops; and being ftill continued he- 
reditary members of diets^ and other afl 
iemblies of ftate, after the lois of their 
vaflals, whom they formerly represented^ 
they were now the readieft of all others to 
load the people with heavy taxes, which 
were employed to encreafe the prince's 
military power, by guards, armies, and 
citadels, beyond bounds or remedy. 

Some princes with much inipatience 
preiTed on to arbitrary power before 
things were ripe, as the kings of France 
and Charles duke of Burgundy. Philip 
de Commines £iys of the latter, ^ That 
^ having made a truce with the King of 
^ France he called an z&xrAAy- of this 

< eftates of his country, and ren^onftrated 

< to them the prejudice he had fuftained 

< by not having ftanding troops as that 

< king had ; that if five hundred men 
^^had been in garifbn upon their fron* 
* tier, the king of France would never 
' have undertaken that war ; and having 
^ reprefented the mifchiefi that were 
; ready to fall upon them for want of 

' fuch 
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« fuch a force, he carncftly prefled them 

* to grant fuch a fum as would main- 

< tain eight hundred lances. At length 

* they gave him a hundred and twenty 

* thouland crowns more than his ordi- 
' nary revenue, (from'' which tax Bur- 

* gundy was exempted.) But his fulige^s 

< were for many reaibns under great ap- 
^ prehenfions of falling into the fubjec* 

* jedion to which they faw the kingdom 

* of France already reduced by means 
^ of fuch troops. And truly their appre- 

* henfions were not ill-grounded; for 

* when he had got together five or fix 

* hundred men at arms, he prefcntly had 
« a mind tQ more, and with them dif^ 

* turbed the peace of all his neighbours : 

* He augmented the tax from one hun« 
' dred and twenty to five hundred thou- 

< fand crowns, and increafed the numbers 
^ of thofe men at arms, by whom his fiib- 

* jeflts were greatly oppreft. Francis de 
Beaucaire bifhop of Metz in his hiftory of 
France fpeaking of the fame affair, fa3rs» 

* That the forefaid flates could not be in- 

C * duced 
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^duced to maintain mercenary forces 

* being fcnfible of the difikulties into 
*' which the commonalty of France had 

* brought themfeives by the like con* 
' ceflion ; that princes might increafb 
^ th<^ir forces at pleafure, and fometimes 

* (even when they had obtained money) 
' pay them ill, to the vexation and de^ 
^ ftru£tion of the poor people ; and like-* 

< wife that kings and princes not con- 
^ tented with their antient patrimony^ 

< were always ready under this pretext 

* to break in upon the properties of all 

* men, and to raiie what^ money they 
^ pleafed. That nevertheleis they gave 

< him a hundred and twenty thoufand 
^ crowns yearly, which he ibon increafed 

* to five hundred thou&nd: but that Bur- 

* gundy (which wa$ the antient domi-» 

* nion of that family) retained its an- 
€ tient liberty, and could by no means 
<.be obliged to pay any part of this new 
^ tax* 'Tis true, Philip de Comminei 
fubjoins to the forecited paflage, that he 
believes (landing forces may be well em*- 

ployed' 
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ployed under a wife king or prince ; but 
that if he be not fb, or leaves his chil- 
dren young, the ufe that he or their 
governours make of them, is not always 
profitable either for the king or his fub- 
jcds. If this addition be his own, and not 
rather an infertion added by the preiident 
of the parliament of Paris, who published, 
and, as the forefaid Francis de Beaucaire 
fays he was credibly informed, corrupted 
his memoirs, yet experience fhews him 
to be miftaken : For the example of his 
mafter LfCwis the eleventh, whom upon 
many occafions he calls a wife prince, and 
thofe of moft princes under whom ftand- 
ing forces were firft allowed, demon- 
ftrates, that they are more dangerous 
under a wife prince than any other : 
And reafon tells us, that if they are the 
only proper inftruments to introduce ar- 
bitrary power, as (hall be made plain, a 
cunning and able prince, who by the 
world is called a wife one, is more ca- 
pable of ufing them to that end than 
a weak prince, or governours during a 

C 2 minority; 
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minority ; and that a wife prince havmg 
once procured them to be eftaUiflied, 
they will maintain themfelves under any. 

I AM not ignorant that before this 
change, fubfidics were often given by 
diets, ftates and parliaments, and fome 
raifed by the edids of princes for main- 
taining wars 5 but thefe were fmall, and 
no way luiSicient to fubfift fuch nume- 
rous armies as thoie of the barons mi- 
litia. There were likewife mercenary 
troops fomctimes entertained by princes 
who aimed at arbitrary power, and by 
fome commonwealths in time of war 
for their own defence ; but thefe were 
only ftrangers, or in very fmall num- 
bers, and held no proportion with thofe 
vaft armies of mercenaries which this 
change has fix'd upon Europe to her af- 
flidion and ruin. 

What I have faid hitherto has been 
always with regard to one or other, and 
often to moft countries in Europe. What 
follows will have a more particular re- 
gard to Britain ; where, though the power 

of 
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of the barons be ceafed, yet no merce- 
nary troops are yet efttbliflied. The reafon 
of which is, that England had before 
this great alteration loft all her conquefts 
in France, the town of Calais only ex- 
cepted ; and that alfo was taken by the 
French before the change was thoiiow- 
ly niade. So that the Kings of Eng- 
land had no pretence to keep up ftand- 
ing forces, either to defend conquefts 
abroad, or to garifon a frontier towards 
France, fince the fea was now become 
the only frontier between thofe two coun- 
tries. 

Neither could the frontier towards 
Scotland aflbrd any colour to thofe prin- 
ces for raifing fuch forces, fince the 
Kings of Scotland had none 3 and that 
Scotland was not able to give money 
for the fubfifting any confiderable num- 
ber. 'Tis true, the example of France, 
with which country Scotland had con*-* 
ftant correfpondence, and feme French 
counfellors about Mary of Guifc, Queen 
dowager and regent of Scodand, in- 
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induced her to propofe a tax for the fub- 
lifting of mercenary foldiers to be em- 
ployed for the defence of the frontier 
of Scotland ; and to cafe, as was pre- 
tended, the barons of that trouble. But 
In that honourable and wife remonftrance, 
which was made by three hundred of the 
lefter barons (as much diftatisfied with the 
lords, wha by their filence betrayed the 
publick liberty, as with the Regent her 
felf ) fhe was told, that their forefathers 
had defended themfelves and their for- 
tunes againft the Englifli, when that 
nation was much more powerful than 
they were at that time, and had made 
frequent incuriions into their country : 
That they themielves had not fb far de- 
generated from their anceftors, to refuie, 
when occafion required, to hazard theit 
lives and fortunes in the fervice of their 
country : That as to the hiring of mer- 
cenary foldiers, it was a thing of great 
danger to put the liberty of Scotland 
into the hands of men, who are of no 
fortunes, nor have any hopes but in the 

publick 
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publick calamity ; vtho for money would 
Attempt any thing j whofe cxccffivc a- 
irarice c^portunity would infkme to a 
defire of ail manner of innovations, and 
whofe faith would follow the wheel of 
fortune. That thotsgh thefe men (hould 
be noore mindful of the duty they owe 
to their country, than of their own par-^ 
ticular interefl, was it to be fuppofed^ 
that mercenaries would fight more brave- 
ly fqr the defence of other mens for- 
mnes, than the podfeflbrs would do for 
themfelves or their own 5 or that a little 
money (hould excite their ignoble minds 
to a higher pitch of honour than that 
with which the barons are infpired, when 
jiiey fight foe the prefervation of their 
fortunes, wives and children, religion 
and liberty : That moft nicn did fufpeft 
and apprehend, that this new way of 
making war, might be not only ufelefs, 
bat dangerous to the nation ; fince the 
Englifh, if they (hould irnitite the ex- 
attnple, might, without any great trouble 
to their people, raife far greater iumi 
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for the maintenance of mercenary fol- 
diers, than Scotland could, and by this 
means not only fpoil and lay open the 
frontier, but penetrate into the bowels 
of the kingdom : And that it was in 
ihe militia of the barons their ancef-- 
tors had placed their chief truft, for 
the defence of then^elves againft a greater 
power. 

By thefe powerful reafons being made 
fenfible of her error, the Queen deiifted 
from her demands. Her daughter Queen 
Mary, who, as the great hiftorian £tys, 
look'd upon the moderate government 
of a limited kingdopi, to be difgracefiil 
to monarchs, and upon the (lavery of 
the people, as the freedom of kings» 
refolved to have guards about her per* 
fbn ; but could not fall upon a way to 
compafs them; for fhe could find no 
pretext, unlefs it were the empty fliow 
of magnificence which belongs to a 
(Court, and the e^^ample of foreign prin- 
<;es ; Tor the former kings had always 
truftcd tbcmfelves to the fsjith of the 

taron?, 
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barons. At length upon a falfe and ri- 
diculous pretence, *of an intention in a 
certain nobleman to ieize her perfon, 
ihe afiumed them $ but they were fbon 
abolifhed. Nor had her ion King James 
any other guards whilft he was King of 
Scotland only, than forty gentlemen : 
And that King declares in the aSt of par- 
liament, by which they are eftablifhed^ 
that he will not burden his people by 
any tax or impoiition for their main* 
tenance. 

Henry the Seventh, King of England, 
&ems to have perceived fooiier, and un- 
derftood better the alteration before-men- 
tioned, than any prbce of his time, and 
obtained feveral laws to favour and faci- 
litate it. But his fuccef&)rs were altoge- 
ther improper to fecond him : For Henry 
the eighth was an unthinking prince. The 
reigns of Edward the fixth, and Queen 
Mary, were fhort; and Queen Elizabeth 
loved her people too well to attempt it. 
King James, who fucceeded her, was a 
ilbranger in England^ and of no intereft 
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abroad King Charles the firft did indeed 
endeavour to make* himfelf abfokuey 
though fomewhat prepofteroufly ; for he at«* 
tempted to feize the purfe, before he was 
nafier of the fword. But very wife men 
have been of opinion, that if he had been 
pofiis£Eed of as numerous guards as thofe 
ifrf&ich were afterwards rai£d» and con- 
ftantly kept up by King Charles the C^ 
cond, he might eafily have Aicceeded in 
his enterprisie. For we fee that in thoie 
druggies which the country party had 
with King Charles the fecond, and in thofe 
endeavours they ufed to bring about that 
revolution which was afterwards compaf- 
fed by a foreign power, the chief and in-- 
fuperal^ difHculty they met with, was 
from thofe guards. And though King 
James the fecond had provoked thefe na^ 
tions to the lafl degree, and made his own 
game as hard as pofiible, not only by in^ 
vading our civil liberties, but likewi& by 
endeavouring to dhange the eftablifhed 
religion for another which the people at>» 
honed, wherd>y he lofl their zSkQkmB, 

and 
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^ad even thofe of a grci^t part of his 
army : Yet aot withftanding all this oxLt- 
mans^emcn^ Britain flood in iie$d Oif ^ 
foreign for^ to fave it ; aod how dao*- 
gerous a remedy th^tt is, tbe hiflpries q£ 
all ages can vriup«eis. 'Tis trup, this oir*- 
pyoiftanee vfz& favourable, that a princp 
who had married the next heir to tfaei^ 
j^gdoms, was at the head qf our delir 
yerance: Yet didit eogs^e us in a long 
and ezpenfive wan And apw that wc 
sire much impoverifhed, and Etigland bj 
means of her former riches and pi^fieiMp 
poverty, fallen into ail the corrupi;ionf 
which thofe great enemies of virttie^ 
want, and excefs of riches cap produce ; 
that there are fuch numbers of m/px:cenary 
forces on foot at home and abroad y that 
the greateft part of the officers have no 
other way to fubfift ; that they ^e com- 
manded by a wife and adlive King, whp 
has at his difpofel thp formidable la^d a^ 
Ifpa forces of ^ neighl^uripg naxipn, th^ 
great rival of oyr trades a King^ who by 
l^lood, relgtiop, other particular t^s, and 

common 
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common intereft, has the houfc of Auftria, 
moift of the princes of Germany, and po- 
tentates of the North, for his friends and 
allies J who can, whatever intercft he join 
with, do what he thinks fit in Europe s 
I iay, if a mercenary ftanding army be 
kept up, (the firft of that kind, except 
thofc of the ufurper Cromwel, and the 
late King James, diat Britain has feen for 
thirteen hundred years) I defire to know 
where the fecurity of die Britifli liberties 
lies, unlefs in the good will and pleafure 
of the King : I defire to know, what real 
fecurity can be had againfl flanding armies 
of mercenaries, backed by the corruption 
of both nations, the tendency of the way 
of living, the genius of the age, and the 
example of the world. 

Having fhewn the difference between 
the pafl and prefeht government of Britain, 
how precarious our liberties are, and how 
from having the befl fecurity for them 
we are in hazard of having none at all y 
'tis to be hoped that thofe who are for a 
'2 ftanding 
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ftanding ariny> and lofing no occafion of 
advancing and extending the prerogative, 
from a miftaken opinion that they eftablifh 
the antient government of thcfe nations, 
will iee what fort of patriots they are. 

Birr we are told, that only ftanding 
mercenary forces can defend Britain firom 
the perpetual ftanding armies of France. 
However frivolous this aflertion be, as 
indeed no good argument can be brought 
to fupport it, either from reafon or ex- 
perience, as ftiall be proved hereafter; 
yet allowing it to be good, what fccurity 
can the nations have that theie ftanding 
forces ftiall not at fbme time or other be 
made ufe of to fupprefs the liberties of 
the people, though not in this king's time, 
to whom we owe their prefer vation ? 
For I hope there is no man fo weak to 
think, tlut keeping up the army for a 
year, or for any longer time than the 
parliaments of both nations fhall have 
engaged the publick faith to make good 
all deficiences of funds granted for their 
maintenance, is not the keeping them up 

for 
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for cycr. *Tis a pitiful fliift in the un- 
dertakers for i (landing army, to fay. 
We arc riot for a ftanding army ; we are 
only for an army from year to year, or till 
the mifitid be made ufeful. For Britain 
cannot be in any hazard from France ; 
at leaft till that kingdom, ib nluch ex- 
haufted by war and perfccudon, ihall 
have a breathing Ipace to recover. Be- 
fore that time our militia's will be in or- 
der ; and in the mean time the fleet. Be- 
fides, no prince ever furrendered fo great 
countries and fo many ftrong places, I 
{hall not fay, in order to i|!kake a new 
vJrarj but as thefe men will have .it, to 
continue the fame. The French King is 
old and difeafed, arid was nevtr willing 
to hazard much by any bold attempt. If 
he, or the dauphin, upon his deceafe, may 
be fufpefted of any farther defign, it muft 
tje upon the Spanifh monarchy, in cafe of 
the death of that King. And if it be ob- 
jeded, that we (hall (land in need of an 
army, in fuch a conjundure; I anfwer, 
that our part in that, or in any other fo- 
2 reign 
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reiga war, will be beft maiutged by &a» 
as fhall be fliewn hereafter. 

Lbt us then fee if mercenary anniei 
be noc eacadly calculated to enfjave a na« 
tlon. Which I think may be eaiily 
proyed, if we conlider that fuch troops 
are generally compofed of men who make 
a trade of war ; and having little or no 
patrimony, or fpent what they (mce had, 
enter into that employment in hopes of 
its continuance during life, not as all 
thinking how to make them&lves capable 
of any other. By which means heavy 
and perpetual taxes muft be entailed iot 
ever upon the people for their fubfifteoce} 
and iince all their relations ftand engaged 
to fupport their intercftj let all men judge, 
if this will not prove a very united and 
formidable party in a nation. 

But the undertakers muft pardon me 
if I tell them, that no well-conftimted 
government ever fufFered any fuch men 
in it, whofe intereft leads them to im** 
broil the ftate in war, and are a ufeieft 
and infuppor table burden in time of pedce. 

Venice 
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Venice or Holland arc neither of them 
examples to prove the contrary ; for had 
not their fituation been different ifrom that 
of other countries, their liberty had not 
continued to this time. And they fuffer 
no forces to remain within thofe inaccef- 
fible places, which are the chief feats of 
their powen Carthage, that had not 
thofe advantages of fituation, and yet ufed 
mercenary forces, was brought to the 
brink of ruin by them, in a time of peace, 
beaten in three wars, and at laft fubdued 
by the Romans. If ever any government 
ftood in need of fuch a fort of men, 'twas 
that of antient Rome, becaufe they were 
engaged in perpetual war. The argu- 
ment can never be fo ftrong In any other 
cafe. But the Romans well knowing fuch 
men and liberty to be incompatible, and 
yet being under a neceffity of having armies 
conftantly on foot, mad&frequent changes 
of the men that ferved in them,* who, 
when they had been ibme time in the 
army, were permitted to return to their 
pofiefiions, trades, or other employments. 

And 
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And to fliew how true a judgment that 
wife Aate made of this matter, it is fuf- 
ficient to obferve, that thofe who fub- 
verged that government, the greateft that 
ever was amongft men, found themfelves 
obliged to continue the fame ibldiers always 
in conftant pay and fervice. 

If during the late war we had follow- 
ed fb wife a cour& as that of Rome, there 
had been thrice as many trained men in 
the nations as at prefent there are; no 
difficulties about recruits, nor debates 
about keeping up armies in time of peace, 
becaufe fome men refolve to live by 
arms in time of peace, whether it be 
for the good of the nations or not. 
And fince fuch was the pra<^ce of 
Rome, I hope no man will have the 
confidence to fay, that this method was 
not as effedtual for war as any other. If 
it be objected, that Rome had perpetual 
wars, and therefore that might be a good 
praftice among them, which would not 
be fb with us ; I confefs I cannot &e the 
confequence ; for if Rome had perpetual 
wars, the Romans ought ftill to have con^ 
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tinued the fame men in their armies, that 
they might, according to the notion of 
theie men, render their troops more ufe- 
ful. And if we did change our men dur- 
ing a war, we fhould have more men that 
would understand fomething of it. If any 
man fay, not fo much as if they conti- 
nued in the army : I anfwer, that many of 
thofe who continue irt the army, are af- 
terwards fwept away by the war, and live 
not to be of ufe in time of peace; that 
thofe who efcape the war, being fewer 
than in the other cafe, are foon confumed : 
and that mercenary ftanding forces in time 
of peace, if not employed to do mifehief, 
foon become like thofe of Holland in 72, 
fit only to lofe forty flrong places in forty 
days. 

There is another thing which I would 
not mention if it were not abfolutely ne- 
ccf3ary to my prefent purpofe ; and that 
is, the ufual' manners of thofe who are 
engaged in mercenary armies. I fpeak 
now of officers in other parts of Europe, 
and not of thofe in our armies, allowing 
them to be the befl; and if they will 

have 
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have k fo, quite different from all others. 
I will not apply to them any part of what 
I fliall fay concerning the reft. They 
tfaemfelves heft know how far any thing 
of that nature may be applicable to them. 
I fay then, moft princes of Europe having 
put themfelves upon the foot of keeping 
up forces, rather numerous than well en- 
tertained, can give but fmall allowance to 
officers, and that likewife is for the moft 
part very ill paid, in order to render them 
the more necef&tous and depending -, and 
yet they permit them to live in all that 
extravagancy which mutual example and 
emulation prompts them to. By which 
means the officers become infenfibly en- 
gaged in numberlefs frauds, oppreflions 
and cruelties, the colonels againft the cap- 
tains, and the captains againft the inferiour 
fbldiers; and all of them againft all per- 
fons with whom they have any kind of 
bufinefs. So that there i& hardly any 
fort of men who are lefs men of honour 
than the officerspf mercenary forces; and 
indeed honour has now no other fignifi- 
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cation amoogft them than course. Be- 
iides» moft men. that enter into thole 
armies, whether officers or foldiers, as if 
they were obliged to fhcw themfelves 
new creatures, and perfedUy regenerate, 
if before they were modeft or fober, im- 
mediately turn themfelves to all manner 
of debauchery and wickedneis, commit- 
ting ail kind of injuftice and barbarity 
againfl poor and defencelefs people. Now 
though the natural temper of our men be 
more juft and honeft than that of the 
French, or of any other people, yet may 
it not be feared, that fuch bad manners 
may prove contagious ? And if fuch man- 
ners do not fit men to ei)ilave a nation, 
devils only muft do it. On the other 
hand, if it fhould happen that the offi- 
cers of ftanding armies in Britain fhould 
live with greater regularity and modefly 
than was ever yet feen in that fort of 
men, it naight very probably fall out, that 
being quartered in all parts of the coun- 
try, fbme of them might be returned 
members of parliament for divers of the 
2 ^ elei^ing 
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clodingboroughs^and of what confequence 
that would be, I leave all men to judge. 
So that whatever be the condud: of a mer-« 
cenary army, we can never be iecure as 
long as any fuch force is kept up in Britain. 

But the undertakers for a ftanding 
army will fay ; Will you turn fo many gen- 
tlemen to Aarve, who have faithfully 
fcrved the government ? This queftion I 
allow to be founded upon fome reafbn. 
For it ought to be acknowledged in juftice 
to our foldiery, that on all occafions, and 
in all anions, both officers and ibldiers 
have dotie dieir part ; and therefore I think 
it may be reafonable, that all officers and 
jfoldiers of above forty years, in coniidera- 
tion of their unfitnefs to apply themfelvesat 
that age to any other employment, fhould 
be recommended to the bounty of both 
parliaments. 

I CONFESS I do not fee by what rules 
of good policy any mercenary forces have 
been connived at either in Scotland, Eng- 
land, or Ireland. Sure, 'tis allowing the 
difpenfing power in the moft eilential point 
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of the conftitution of government in thcfe 

nations. 

ScoTLANP and England are nations that 
were formerly very jealous of liberty ; of 
which there are many remarkable inftanr 
ces in the hiftories of thefe countries. And 
we may hope that the late revolution ha- 
ving given fuch a blow to arbitrary power 
in thefe kingdoms, they will be very care- 
ful to prefcrve their rights and privileges. 
And fure it is not very fuitable to thefe, 
that any (landing forces be kept up in 
Britain : or that there fhould be any Scots, 
Engliih, or InOi regiments maintained in 
Ireland, pr any wherfe abroad ; or regi- 
ments of any nation at the charge of Eng- 
land. I (hall not fay how readily the 
regiments that were in the fervice of Hol- 
land came over againfl: the duke of Mon- 
mouth : He was a rebel, and did not fuc- 
cced. But we all know with what expe- 
dition the Irifh mercenary forces were 
brought into Britain to oppofe his prefenc 
majefty in that glorious enterpri:* for our 
deliverance. 

The 
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Th£ fubje£ts formerly had a real fu^ 
curity for. their liberty, by having the 
fword in their own hands. That fecurity, 
which is the greateil of all others, is loft ^ 
and not only fb, but the fword is put into 
the hand of the king by his power over 
the militia. Ail this is not enough ; but 
we muft have in both kingdoms ftanding 
armies of mercenaries, who for the moft 
part have no other way to fubfift, and 
confequently are capable to execute any 
commands : and yet every man muft think 
his liberties as iafe as ever, under pain of 
being thought difafifedted to the monar-* 
chy. But fure it muft not be the anticnt 
limited and legal monarchies of Scotland, 
and England, that thefe gentlemen mean. 
It muft be a French faftiion of monarchy^ 
whore the king has power to do what he 
pleafes, and the people no fecurity.for 
any thing they poflefs. We have quit* 
jed our anticnt fccurity, and put the mfc- 
Utia into the power of the king. The 
only remaining fecurity we have is, that 
no ftanding armies werp ever yet allowed 
in time of peace, the parliamei^t of England 

\i /^ Jjaving 
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having ib often and f^ exprefly declared 
them to be contrary to law : and that of 
Scotland having not only declared them to 
be a grievance^ but made the keeping them 
up an article in the forfeiture of the late 
King James. If a (landing army be allow- 
ed, what difierence will there be between 
the government we ihall then live under, 
and any kind of government under a good 
prince ? Of which there have been fomc 
in the mod defpotick tyrannies. If thefe 
be limited and not abfblute monarchies, 
then, as there are conditions, fb there ought 
to be iecurities on both fides. The ba-* 
rons never pretended that their militia's 
fhould be conftantly on foot, and together 
In bodies in times of peace. 'Tis evident 
that would have fubverted the conftitu* 
tion, and made every one of them a petty 
tyrant. And 'tis as evident, that (land- 
ing forces are the fitted inflruments to 
make a tyrant. Whoever is for making 
the king's power too great or too little, 
is an enemy to the monarchy. But to 
give him (landing armies, puts his power 
beyond controul^ and confequently makes 

him 
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him abfolutc. If the people had any 
other real fecurity for their liberty than 
that there be no landing armies in time 
of peace^ there might be ibme colour to 
demand them. But if that only remain- 
ing fecurity be taken away from the peo- 
ple, we have deftroyed thefe monarchies. 
*Tis pretended, we are in hazard of 
being invaded by a powerful enemy ; ihall 
we therefore deftroy our government? 
What is it then that we would defend } 
Is it our peribns, by the ruin of our go- 
vernment? In what then fhall we be 
gamers ? In faving our lives by the lofs 
of our liberties ? If our pleafures and luxury 
make us live like brutes, it feems we muft 
not pretend to reafon any better than they. 
I would fain know, if there be any other 
way of making a prince abfolute, than by 
allowing him a ftanding army : if by it 
all princes have not been made abfolute ; 
if without it, any. Whether our enemies 
ihall conquer us is uncertain y but whether 
ftanding armies will enflave us, neither 
ceafon nor experience will fuifcr us to 

dpubt. 
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doubt. *Tis therefore evident, that no 
pretence of danger from abroad can be an 
argument to keep up (landing armies, or 
any mercenary forces. 

Let us now confider whether we may 
not be able to defend ourfelves by well- 
regulated militia's againft any foreign 
force, though never fo formidable : that 
thefe nations may be free from the feats 
of invafion from abroad, as well as from 
the danger of flavery at home. 

After the barons had loft the military 
fervice of their vafTals, militia's of fbme 
kind or other were eftablifhed in moft 
parts, of Europe. But the prince having 
every where the power of naming and 
preferring the officers of thefe militia's, 
they could be no balance in government 
as the former were. And he that will 
confider what has been faid in this dif-- 
courfe, will eafily perceive that the eflen- 
tial quality requifite to fuch a militia, as 
might fully anfwer the ends of the former, 
muftbe, that the officers fhould be named 
and preferred, as well as th^ aiKi the 

foldiers 
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foldicrs paid, by the people that fet thehi 
our. So that if princes look upon^ the 
prefent militia's as, not capable of defend- 
ing a nation againft foreign armies ; the 
people have little reafoh to entnjil them 
with the defence of their liberties. 

And though upon the diffolu^ou of 
that anticjit militia under the 'barons, 
which made thcfe nations fo great and 
glorious^ by fetting up militia's generally 
through Europe, the fword came not 
into the hands of the commons, which 
was the only thing coulfl have conti- 
nued the former balance of gcJvernment^ 
but was every-where put into the hands 
of the king: Neverthelefs ambitious 
princes, who aimed at abfolute power, 
thinking they could never ufe it effec- 
tually to that end, unlefs it were weilded 
by mercenaries, and men that had no 
other intcreft in the commonwealtlx than 
their pay, have iftill endeavoured by all 
means to difcrcdit militia's, and render 
them burdenfome to the people, by never 
fuffering them to be upon any right, or 

fo 
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io much as toleraUe foot, and ail to 
perfuade the neceflity of ftanding forces. 
And indeed chqr Have fucceeded coo wdl 
in this defign : For the greateft part of 
the world has been fool'd into an oca- 
nion, that a nulitia cannot be made fer- 
viceable. I.fhall not iay Was only 
militia's could conquer the world ; and 
that princes to have fucceeded fully In 
Ac defign before-mentioned, muft have 
deftroyed all the hiftory and memory of 
antient governments, where the accounts 
of fo many esrcellent models of militia are 
yet extant. I know the prgudice and 
%norance of jdie world concerning the 
art of war, as it was pra£tifed by the an- 
tients,} though what remains of that 
knowledge in their writii^s be fufficient 
to give a mean opinion of the modem 
difcipline. For this rcafon I ihall exa- 
mine, by what has paffcd of late years 
in theie nations, whether ejqwrience have 
convinced us, diat officers bred in foreign 
wars, be fo far preferable to others 
who have been under no other difcipline 
'' ' ^ than 
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than chat of an ordinary and ill*regu- 
lated militia s and if the commonalty of 
both kingdoms, at their firft entrance 
upon iervice, be not as capable of a re* 
folute military adtion, as any ftanding 
forces. This doubt will be folly re* 
folved, by confidering the anions of the 
marquis of Montrofe, which may be 
compared, all circunoftances cohfidered, 
with thofe of Csefar, as well for the mi-- 
iitary fkill, as the bad tendency pf them ; 
though the marquis had never ierved 
abroad, nor feen any adtion, before the 
fix vidpries, which, with numbers much 
inferiour to thofe of his enemies, he ob- 
tained in one year; and the moft con- 
fiderable of them were chiefly gained by 
the afliftance of the tenants and va£&ls 
of the family of Gordon. The battle 
of Nafeby will be a farther iliuftration 
of this matter, which is generally thought 
to have been the deciding action of the 
late civil war. The number offerees 
was equal on both fides ; nor was there 
any advantage m the ground^ or extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary accident that happened during 
the fight, which could be of confidera- 
ble importance to eithen In the army 
of the parliament, nine only of the offi- 
cers had ferved abroad, and moft of the 
ibldiera were prentices drawn out of 
London but two months before. In the 
king's army there were above a thou- 
fand officers that had ferved b fo- 
reign parts : Yet was that army routed 
and broken by thofe new-raifed pren«- 
tices J who were obierved to be obe- 
dient to command, and brave in fight ; 
not only in that adion, but on all oc- 
cafions during that adtive campaign. 
The people of thefe nations are not a 
daftardly crew, like thofe born in mi- 
fcry under, oppreffion and flavcry, who 
muft have time to rub off that fear, 
cowardice and ilupidity which they brir^ 
from home. And though officers feem 
to ftand in more need of experience than 
private ibldiers ; yet in that battle it 
was feen, that the fobriety and principle 
of the officers on the one fide, prevailed 

over 
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over the experience of thoie on the 
other. 

'Tis well known that divers regiments 
of our army, lately in Flanders, have 
never been once in aftion, and not one 
half of them above thrice, nor any of 
them five times during the whole war. 
O, but they have been under difcipline, 
and accuftomed to obey ! Andfo may men 
in militia's. We have had to do with 
an enemy, who, though abounding iii 
numbers of excellent officers, yet durft 
never fight us without a vifible ad van- 
uge. Is that enemy like to invade us» 
when he muft be unavoidably neceili* 
tated to put ail to hazard in ten days^ 
or ftarve ? 

A GOOD militia is of fuch importance 
to a naticni, that it is the chief part of 
the conftitution of any free governments 
For though as to other things, the con- 
ftitution be never fo flight, a good mili- 
tia will always preferve the publick li- 
berty. But in the beft conftitution that 
ever was, as to all other parts of 

governmtent, 
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government^ if the militia be not upon 
a right foot, the liberty of that people 
muft perifh. The militia of antient 
Rome, the beft that ever was in any 
government, made her miftrefs of the 
world : But {landing armies enfla^ied that 
great people, and their excellent militia 
and freedom perifhed together. The La- 
cedemonians continued eight hundred 
years free, and in great honour, becaufe 
they had a good militia. The Swifles 
at this day are the freeft, , happieft, and 
the people of all Europe who can beft 
defend themfelves, becaufe they have the 
beft militia. 

I HAVE (hewn that liberty in the mo- 
narchical governments of Europe, fub« 
lifted ib long as the militia of the barons 
was on foot : And that on the decay of 
their militia, (which though it was none 
of the beft, fo was it none of the worft) 
ftanding forces and tyranny have been 
cvery-where introduced, unlefs in Bri- 
tain and Ireland; which by reafbn of 
their fituation, having the iea for fron-> 

tier. 
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tier, and a powerful fleet to protcQ: them, 
could afford no pretence for fuch forces. 
And though any militia, however flight* 
iy conflituted, be fufficient for that rea- 
fon to defend us } yet all improvements 
in the conftitution of militia's, being 
further fecurities ^or the liberty of the 
people, I think we ought to endeavour 
the amendment* of them, and till that 
can take place, to make the preient mi- 
litia's uieful in the former and ordinary 
methods. 

That the whole free jfcople of any 
nadon ought to be exerciied to arms, 
not only the example of our anceftors, 
as appears by the a£ts of parliament made 
in both kingdoms to that purpofe, and 
that of the wifeft governments among the 
ancients ; but the advantage of chuling 
out of great numbers, ieems clearly to 
demonftrate. For in countries where 
huibandry, trade, manufa^ures, and other 
mechanical arts are carried on, even in 
time of war, the impediments of men 
are io many and ib various, that unleis 

. E the 
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the whole people be exercifed, no conli- 
derable numbers of men can be drawn 
out, without difturbing thofe employ- 
ments, which are the vitals of the politi- 
cal body. Bcfides, that upon great de- 
feats, and under extreme calamities, from 
which no government was ever exempt- 
ed every nation ftands in need of all the 
people, as the antiaits fomcti^nes did of 
thdr flaves. And I cannot fee, why arms 
(hould be (knied to any man who is not 
a flave, fince they are the only true 
badges of liberty j and ought never, but 
in times of utmoft neceflity, to be put 
into the hands of mercenaries or flaves : 
neither can I undcrftand, why any man 
that has arms, (hould not be taught the 

ufe of them. 

By the conftitution of the prefcnt mi- 
litia in both nations, there is but a finall 
number of the men able to bear arms 
exercifed i and naen of quality and cftate 
are allowed to fend any wretchwl fervant 
in their place : fo that they themfelves 
are become mean, by being d^ied to 

handle 
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handle arms; and will not learn the ufe 
of them, becaufe they are afliamed of 
their ignorance : by which means the* mi- 
litia's being compofed only of fervants, 
thefe nations feem altogether unfit to 
defend themfelves^ and {landing forces to 
be neccflary. Now can it be luppofcd that 
a few fervants will fight for die defence 
of their mailers eflates, if their mailers 
only look on ? Or that fome inconiide- 
rate freeholders^ as for the moil pare 
thoie who command the militia are, 
ihould, at the head of thofe iervants, 
cxpofe their lives for men of more plen- 
tiful eilates, without being affiled by 
them ? No bodies of military men can 
be of any force or value, unleis many 
perfons of quality or education be among 
them; and fuch men ihould bluih to 
think of excuiing themiclves from icrv-» 
mg their country, at leall for ibmc years, 
HI a military capacity, if they confider 
that every Roman was obliged to fpend 
fifteen years of his life in their armies. 
Is it not a ihame that any man who 

E 2, poiTcfle^ 
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poflefleg an ei^te^ and is at the fame 
time healthful and young, (hould not fit 
himYelf by all means for the defence of 
that, and his country, rather than to pay 
taxes to maintain a mercenary, who 
though he may defend him during a 
war, will be fure to infult and enflave 
him in time of peace. Men mufl not 
think that any country can be in a con^ 
ftant pofture of defence, without fome 
trouble and charge ; but certainly 'tis 
better to undergo this, and to preferve our 
liberty with honour, than to be fubjeded 
to heavy taxes, and ^et have it info- 
Icntly raviflied from us, to pur prefent 
oppreffion, and the lafting mifery of our 
pofterity* But it will be iaid, Where are 
the men to be found who ihall exercife 
all this people in fo many feveral places 
at once? for the nobility and gentry 
know nothing of the matter ; and to hire 
io many fbldiers of fortune, as they call 
them, will be chargeable, and may be 
dangerous, thefe men being all mercena^ 
ries, and always the fame men, in the 

famp 
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fiime trufts : Befides that the employing 
fuch men would not be fultable to the de^ 
fign, of breeding the men of quality and 
eftate to command^ as well as the others 
to obey. 

To obviate thefe difficulties ; and be-» 
caufe the want of a good model of mi- 
litia, and a right method for training peo^ 
pie in time of peace, fo as they need not 
apprehend any war, though never fo fud-i- 
den, is at this day the bane of the li- 
berty of Europe, I fhall propofe one, ac- 
commodated to the invincible difficulty 
of bringing men of quality and eftate, or 
men of any rank, who have pafted the 
time of youth, to the ufe of arms 5 and 
new, becaufe though we have many ex- 
cellent models of militia, delivered to us 
by antient authors, with refpedt to the 
ufe of them in time of war, yet they give 
us but little information concerning the 
methods by which they trained their 
whole people for war. in time of peace; 
fo that if the model which I (hall pro^ 
ppfe, have not the authority of the an- 

]E 3 tients 
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tients to recommend it, yet perhaps by a 
fevere difcipline, and a right method of 
difpofing the minds of men, as well as 
forming their bodies, for military and vir- 
tuous anions, it mky have fome refen^ 
blanoe of their excellent inftitutions. 

What I would offer is, that four camps, 
be formied, one in Scotland, and three in 
England ; into which all the young men 
of the refpedlive countries (hould enter, 
on the firft day of. the two and twentieth 
year of their age ; and remain there the 
fpace of two years, if they be of for- 
tunes fufHcient to maintain themfelves; 
but if they are not, then to remain a year 
only, at the expence of the publick. In 
this camp they fhould be taught the uie 
of all forts of arms, with the neceflary 
evolutions ; as alfo wreftling, leaping, 
fwimming, and the like exercifes. He 
whole condition would permit him to buy 
and maintain a horie, fhould be obliged 
fo to do, and be taught to vault, to ride, 
and to manage his own horfe. This camp 
fliould feldom remain above eight days 

in 
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in one place, but remove from heath to 
heath ; not only upon the account of 
cleanlinefs and health, but to teach the 
youth to fortify a camp, to march, and 
to accuftom them, (refped: being always 
had to thofe of a weak conftitution) to 
carry as much in their march as evex 
any Roman foldier did; that is to fay, 
their tents, provifion, arms, armour, their 
utenfils, and the palifadpes of their camp» 
They fhould be taught to forage, and be 
obliged to ufe the countrymen with all 
juftice in their bargains, for that and all 
other things they ftand in need of from 
them. The food of every man within 
the camp fhould be the fame ; for bread 
they fhould have only wheat, which they 
are to be obliged to grind with hand-- 
mills; they fhould have fome fait, and a 
certain number of beeves allowed' them 
at certain times of the year. Their drink 
fhould be water, fometimes tempered 
with a proportion of brandy, and at other 
times with vinegar. Their cloaths fhould 
be plain, coarfe, and of a fafhion fitted in 

E 4 every 
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every thing for the fatigue of a camp. 
For all thefe things thofc who could, 
fhould pay 5. and thofc who could not, 
fliould be defray'd by the publick, as has 
been faid. The camp (hould be Tome- 
times divided into two parts, which ihould 
remove from each other many miles, and 
fliould break up again at the fame time, 
in order to meet upon fome mountainous, 
marfliy, woody, or in a word, croft 
ground ; that not only their diligence^ pa- 
tience, and fufFcring in marches, but 
their fkill in feizing of grounds, pofting 
bodies of horfc and foot, and advancing 
towardg each other ; their chufing a camp, 
and drawing out of it in order to a bat- 
tel, might be feen, as well as what orders 
. of battel they would form upon the va- 
riety of different grounds. The perfons 
of quality or eftate fliould likewife be 
inftruded in fortification, gunnery, and 
all things belonging to the duty of an 
ingineer : And forts fliould be fometimes 
built by the whole camp, where all the 
arts of attacking and defending plgcqs 

fliould 
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{hould be pradifed. The youth having 
been taught to read at fchools^ (hould be 
obliged to read at ipare hours fome ex-* 
cellent hiftorics, but chiefly thofc in 
which military aiftions are bcft defcribcd; 
with the books that have been beft writ* 
ten concerning the military art. Speeches 
exhorting to military and virtuous anions 
ihould be often compofed, and pronounced 
publickly by fuch of the youth as wer^ 
by education and natural talents, quali^ 
fied for it. There being none but mili- 
tary men allowed within the camp, and no 
churchmen being of that number, fuch 
of the youth as may be fit to exhorf 
the reft to all chriftian and moral duties, 
chiefly to humility, modefty, charity, and 
the pardoning of private injuries, fhould 
be chofen to do it every fuhday, and the 
reft of- that day fpcnt in reading books, 
and in converfation direded to the fame 
end. And all this under lb fcvere and 
rigorous orders, attended with fo cxaft an 
execution by reward and punifhment, 
that no officer within the camp (hould 

■ have 
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liave die power of pardoning the one, or 
withholding the other. The rewards 
fhould be all honorary, and contrived to 
fuit the nature of the different good 
qualities and degrees in which any of 
the youth had fhewn, dther his modefty, 
obedience, patience in fuffering, tempe- 
rance, diligence, addrefs, invention, judg* 
ment, teniper, or valour. The punifh^ 
noients fhould be much more rigorous 
than thoie infli&ed for the fame crimes 
l^ the law of the land. And there (hould 
be puniihments for fome things, not liable 
to any by the common law,, immodeft 
and infolent words or adions, ganiing, 
and the like. No woman fhould be fuf- 
fered to come within the camp, and the 
crimes of abufing their own bodies any 
manner of way, punifhed with death. All 
thefe chings to be judged by their own 
councils of war ; and thofe councils to 
have for rul^ certain articles drawn up 
and approved by the reipe^live parlia- 
mients. The offices and maflers, for in* 
ftru^g aad teaching the' youth, in all 

2 the 
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the escercifes above-mentioned, fhould 
upon the firft eAablifhment of fuch a 
camp, be the moft expert men in thofe 
diiciplines; and brought by encourage* 
ments from all places of Europe ; due 
care being taken that they ihould noc 
infed the youth with foreign manners. 
But afterwards they ought to confift c^ 
fuch men of quality or fortune as fhould 
be choien for that end, out of thofe who 
had formerly paft two years in the 
camp, and fince that time had improved 
themfelves in the wars ; who upon their 
return fhould be obliged to ferve two 
years in that ftation. As for the numbers 
of thofe officers^ or matters ; their ieve- 
ral duties; that of the camp-mafter-ge-» 
neral, and of the commif&ries ; the times 
and manner of exercife, with divers other 
particulars of lefs confideration, and yet 
xieceflary to be determined, in ^rder to 
put fuch a defign in execution, iox tne^ 
vity's fake I omit them, as eaiy to be re* 
folved. But certainly it were no hard 
matter, for men that had pa^ through 

fuch 
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iuch a dlfcipline as that of the camp I 
have defcribedy to retain it after they 
ihouid return to their feveral homes ; if 
the people of every town and village, to- 
gether with thofe of the adjacent habita^ 
tions, were obliged to meet fifty times in 
the year, on fuch days as fhould be found 
moft convenient ; and exerciie four hours 
every time i for all men being inftruded in 
what they are to do ; and the men of qua^ 
lity and eftate moft knowing, and expert of 
all others, the exercife might be perform-* 
cd in great perfedion. There might alfo 
be yearly in the fummer time, a camp of 
fome thoufands of the neareft neighbours 
brought and kept together for a week to 
do thofe exercifes, which cannot be per- 
formed in any other place : every man of 
a certain eftate being obliged to keep a 
horfe fit for the war. By this means it 
would be ealy upon any occafioii, though 
never fofmall (as for example, the keep- 
ing of the peace, and putting the laws in 
execution where force is neceflary) or never 
fo great and fuddca (as upoQ account of 
- I invafions 
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invafiona and confpiracies) to bring toge- 
ther fuch numbers of officers and foldiers 
as the exigence required, according to the 
practice of antient Rome ; which in this 
particular might be imitated by ua with- 
out difficulty : and if fuch a method were 
once eftabliftied, there would be no ne- 
ceflity of keeping up a milida formed into 
regiments of foot and horfe in time of 
peace. Now if this militia fhould fland 
in need of any farther improvement (be- 
caufe no militia's ieem comparable to thofe 
exercifed in adtual war ; as that of the ba- 
rons by their conilant feuds ; and that of 
Rome, and fome other antient common- 
wealths, by their perpetual wars) a cer- 
tain fmall number of forces might be em- 
ployed in any foreign country where there 
ihould be adion -, a fourth part of which 
might be changed every year; that all 
thofe who had in this manner acquire^ 
experience, might be difperfed among the 
fcvcral regiments of any army, that the 
defence of thefe countries fhould at any 
time call for; which would ferve tacon* 

firm 
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firm and give aflurance to the reft. Such 
a militia would be of no great expence to 
thefe nations ; for the mean cloathing and 
provifions for thoie who could not main- 
tain themfelves, being given only for one 
year^ would amount to little $ and no other 
expence would be needful, except for their 
arms, a fmali train of artillery for each 
camp, and what is to be given for the 
encouragement of the firft officers and ma- 
ilers. 

A MILITIA upon fuch a foot, would 
have none of the infinite and infuperable 
difficulties there are, to bring a few men 
who live at a great diftance from one an- 
other, frequently together to exerciie; at 
which con&quendy they muil be from 
home every time feveral days : of finding 
fuch a number of noafters, as are i^cei^ 
fiiry to train fb many thou&nds of people 
ignorant of all exercifb, in fb many difiie- 
rent places^ and Ibr the moift part 
at the faipe tioie: it vrauld have none 
of thofe innumerable incombrances, and 
unnecei&ry es^jcnccs, wich which a mili- 
tia 
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tia formed into regiments of foot and horic 
in time of peace is attended* In fuch a 
camp the youth would not only be taught 
die exerciie of a muiket with a few evo^ 
kitions^ which is all that men in ordinary 
militia's pretend to, and b the leaft part 
of the duty of a ibldier ; but befides a 
great many cxercifcs to ftrengthen and 
dtfpofe the body for fight, they would 
learn to fence, to ride, and manage a hor& 
for the war ; to for^ and live in a camp ^ 
to fortify, attack, and defend any place f 
and what is no lefs neceflary, to undergo 
the greateft toils, and to give obedience 
to the fevereft orders. Such a milida, by 
fending beyond feas certain proportion of 
it, and relieving them from time to time, 
would enable us to afGft our alli^ more 
powerfully than by (landing armies we 
could ever do. Such a camp would cake 
away the great difficulty of bringing meft 
of ail conditions, who have pai&d the 
time of their youth, to apply themfdvei 
to the ufe and exerdie of arms ^ and be- 
gionii^ with them early, when lifae wsx 

they 
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(hey may be moulded into any fhapc^ 
would difpoie them cq place their greatefl 
honour in the performance of thofe ex- 
crcifes, and inlpire them with the fires 
of military glory, to which that age is fo 
cnclined; which impreflion being made 
upon their youth, would laft as long as 
life. Such a camp would be as great a 
fchool of virme as of military difcipline: 
in which the youth would learn to ftand 
in need of few things ; to be content with 
that finall allowance which nature re-, 
quires; tofuffer, as well as to adi; to be 
modefl, as well as brave^ to be as much 
afliamed of doing any thing iniblent or 
injurious, as of turning their back upon 
an enenay; they would learn to forgive 
injuries done to themielves, but to embrace 
with joy the occafions of dying to revenge 
thdfe done to their country : and virtue 
imbibed in younger years would cafl s^ 
flavour to the utmofl periods of life. In 
ft word, they would learn greater and bet- 
ter things than the military art, and more 
neccflary too, if any thing caa be more 

nccef&Tf 
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nieceilkry than the defence of our country. 
Such a tnilitia might not only defend a 
peajde living in an ifland, but even fuch 
a& are placed in the tnidft of the moft 
warlike nations of the world. , 

Now till fuch a militia may be brought 
CO fome perfefkion, our prefent militia is 
not only fufficient to defend us; but con- 
didering the circumftances of the French 
fi£kir$9 eipecially with relation to Spain^ 
Britain cannot juftly apprehend an inva* 
fion, if the fleet of England, to which 
Scodand fumifhed during the late war 
feven or eight thoufand ieamen, were in 
fuch order as it ought to be. And it can 
never be the interefl of thefe nations to 
take any other (hare in preferving the ba- 
lance of Europe, than what may be per- 
formed by our fleet. By which means 
our money will be ipent amongftourfelves ; 
our trade preferved to fupport the charge 
of the navy ; our enemies totally driven 
out of the fea, and great numbers of their 
forces diverted from oppoiing the armies 
of our allies abroad, to the defence of 
their own coafts. 

F - If 
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If this method had been taken in the 
late war, I prefume it would have proved, 
not only more advantageous to us, but 
alfo more ferviceable to our allies than 
that which was followed. And 'tis in 
vain to fay, that at this rate we (hall have 
no allies at all : for the weaker party on 
th^ continent muft be contented to ac« 
cept our afliflance in the manner we think 
fit to give it, or inevitably perifh. But if 
we fend any forces beyond the feas to joii) 
thofe of our allies, they ought to be part 
of our militia, as has been iaid, and not 
ftanding forces ; other wife, at the end of 
every war, the prefent flruggle will recur, 
and at one time or other thefe nations 
will be betrayed, and a flanding army 
eflablifhed : fb that nothing can fave us 
from following the fate of all the other 
kingdoms in Europe, but putting our truft 
altogether in our fleet and militia's, and 
having no other forces than thefe. The 
fca is the only empire which can namrally 
belong to us. Conquefl is not our in- 
terefl, much lefs to confupie our people 
and treafure in conquering for others. 

^ To 
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To conclude; if we fcrioufly confidef 
rhe happy condition of thcfe nations, who 
have lived fo long under the bleiSngs of 
liberty, we cannot but be affedted with the 
mofl tender compaiiion to think that the 
Scots, who have for fo many ages, with 
fuch refblution, defended their - liberty 
againA the Pidts, Britons, Romans, Saxons^ 
Danes, Irifh, Normans, and Englifh, as 
well as againfl the violence and tyranny of 
fo many of their own princes ; that the 
Englifli, who, whatever revolutions their 
country , has been fubjed to, have ftill 
maintained their rights and liberties againd 
all attempts ; who poflefs a country, every 
where cultivated and improved by the 
induftry of rich hufbandmcn; her rivers 
and harbours filled with fhips ; her cides^ 
towns, and villages, enriched with manu- 
faftures j where men of vaft eftates live in 
fecure pofleflion of them, and whole mer- 
chants live in as great fplendor as the no- 
bility of other nations : that Scotland which 
lias a gentry born to excel in arts and arms: 

F 2 that 
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that England which has a conunonalty, 
ooe only furpaffing all thofe of that degree 
which the world can now boaft of, but 
alfo thofe of all former ages, in courage, 
honefty, good fcnfe, induflxy, and gene- 
rofity of temper; in whofe very looks 
there are fuch vifible marks of a free and 
liberal education ; which advantages can- 
not be imputed to the climate, or to any 
other caufe, but the freedom of the go- 
vernment under which they live : I fay^ 
it cannpt but make the hearts of all ho- 
peft men bleed to think, that in their days 
the felicity and liberties of fuch countries 
muft come to a period^ if the parliaments 
do not prevent it, and his majefty be not 
prevailed upon to lay afide the thoughts 
of mercenary armies, which, if once efta- 
bli(hed, will inevitably produce thoie fa- 
tal confequences that have always attended 
fuch forces in the other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; violation of property, decay of 
trade, oppreffion of the country by heavy 
taxes and quarters, the utmoA mifery and 
davery of the poorer fort, the ruin of the 

nobility 
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nobility by their expences in court and 
army, deceit and treachery in all ranks of 
men, occafioned by jvant and neceffity. 
Then flhall we fee die gentry of Scotland, 
ignorant through want of education, and 

cowardly by being opprefled ; then (hall 
we fee the once happy commonalty of 
England become bale and abjeft, by be- 
ing continually expofed to the brutal info- 
lence of the foldiers ; the women debauch- 
ed by their luft 5 ugly and nafly through 
poverty, and the want of things neceflary 
to preferve their natural beauty. Then 
{hall we fee that great city, the pride and 
glory, not only of our ifland, but of the 
worid, fubjefted to the exceffive impofi- 
.tions Paris now lies under, and reduced 
to a pedling trade, ferving only to foment 
the luxury of a court. Then will Britain 
know what obligations (he has to thofb 
who arc for mercenary armies. 
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THE FIRST 

DISCOURSE. 

NO indioation is io honourable^ 
nor has any thing been fb much 
eftcemed in all nations, ajodages^ 
as tbo love of that country and Ibciecy m 
which eyei:y man is born. And thofe 
who havcf placed their greateft &tis£idioQ 
in doiDggood* have accounted diem&lvea 
happy» or unfortunate, accordk^ to the 
fgccefs of their cndeaTOurs to ierve the ii>* 
tfreft of their country. For nbthii^ can 
h^ mc^e powerful in the minds of men; 
than a natural inclination and duty coih 
cwring in the fame difpofitiom ^ 

^ATUEE vEk moft men prevails ovcc 
reskfon j reaibn in iome prevails over na-* 
tiKc; but when thci» two are joined, and 
a violent natur^ kt^lination inds itfelf 

owned 
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owned by reafon, required by duty, en- 
eottraged by tbe higheft praifes, and exr 
cited by the moft iiiuftrious examples, 
fore that force muft be irrefiftible. Con- 
ftrained by fo great a force, and the cir- 
cmnftances of my af&irs not allowing me 
to be othcrwife ferviceable to my country, 
I have in the followmg difcourfe given 
my opinion concerning divers matters of 
importance, which probably may be de- 
bated in the approachingTeflion of parlia- 
ment/ I (hall be very well fatisfied, if 
any thing I fay do afibrd a hint that may 
be improved by men of better judgment 
to the publick good I hope I (hall not 
be blamed, for ^ving my opinion in mat* 
ters of publick concernment ; fince 'tis the 
right aiid duty of every man to write or 
fpeak his mind freely in all things that 
may come before any parliament ; to the 
end that they who reprefent the nation in' 
that adembly, may be truly informed of 
the fentiments of thofc they reprtfent. Be- " 
fides, we are now no more undesr thofe 
tyrannical reigns in which it was a crime 

- to 
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to fpeak of publick affairs, or to fay that 
the king had received bad couniel in any 
thing. If in this difcourie I argue againft 
fome thingsi, which perhaps may not b& 
* propofed in the enfuing feffion of parlia- 
ment; they are neverthelefs fuch as per- 
ions in publick truft have in their conver- 
&tion given juft caufe to think they were 
defigned. 

*Tis probable that the parliament, be- 
fore they proceed to any other bufinefi, 
will take into coniideration a tranfadioOg 
which having paiTed fince the laft ieflion, 
may, if it be not aboliflied, import no 
lefs than the infringing the freedom of 
this and all fubfequentparliamentss I mean, 
the farming of the cuftoms to the flate of 
burroughs. 

Corruption is fo entirely difowned by 
all men, that I may be allowed to fay, 
when I name it, that I name the blackeft 
of crimes 3 and when I name any guilty 
of it, I name a very odious criminal. But 
corruption is more or lefs : dangerous ia 
proportion to the ilations in which cor- 
rupt 

/ 
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nipt men are placed. When a priyate 
man receives any advantage to betray a 
truft, one, or a few' perfons may fufferj 
if a judge be corrupted, the oppreffion is 
extended to greater numbers : but when 
legiflators are bribed, or (which is all one) 
are under any particular ingagement, that 
may influence them in their Icgiflative ca- 
pacity, much more when an entire ftate 
of parliament is brought under thofe cir- 
curtiftances, then it is that we touft ex- 
ffc(St iojuAice to be cftabliflied by a law, 
ind all thofe confcquences, which will in- 
evitably follow the fubvcrfion of a confti- 
tution, I mean, (landing armies, oppref- 
five taxes, flaveryj whilft the. outward 
form only of the antierit government re- 
mains to give them authority. I confefs 
i have beeii often ftruck with aflonlflb- 
inent, and could never make art end of 
admiring the folly and ftupidity of ftiert 
livmg under fbmc modern govemmcnfs^ 
who will exclaim agaiftft a judge that take^ 
bribes,, and never reft till he be piinifhed^ 
or at lea;ft removed s and yet at the fame 
^ ? time 
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ymt fu£Fer great numbers of thofe who 
jiave the legiflative authority, to receive 
the conftant bribes of phices 9nd penfions 
to betray them. But we /hall have left 
to ifiy for ourfelves, if we fufier the vote^ 
of the whole ftate of burroughs to be at 
once influenced by the firming of the 
cuftoms. For in other places the impu-» 
dence of bribery has gone no farther than 
to attack fingle perfons ; but to endeavour 
at once to bribe a whole ftate of parlia* 
ment, is an attenspt of which it ieems we 
only are capable. 

Yet to fhew how far I am from fui^ 
ped:ing any man of the leaft bad defign, 
without a caufe, I fhall lay, that as I 
know this bufinefs of the farm above*^ 
mentioned was firft moved without any 
^efign to influence the votes of the bur- 
roughs in parliament; fo I am willing 
p believe that few of thofe who have 
fince a£ted in this affair had any iuch de* 
iign« But if any man, after due confide- 
ration of the evil confequences which muft 
follow^ and are infeparable from fuch a 

farm. 
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farm, (hall ftill perfift in endeavouring to 
continue it» he cannot but be an enemy 
to the liberties of his country. 

This is fo bold an attempt, and foio-* 
confiflent with the freedom of parliament, 
that till it be removed 'tis to be prefumed 
they will not proceed to any other bufinefs : 
but this obftru6tion once taken away, we 
may hope they will begin with that afl&ir 
which preflcsmoft, and in which the na- 
tion is fo univerfally concerned, I mean 
that of the African and Indian company. 

I KNOW fbme will exclaim againft this 
method, and propofe that the bufineis of 
the army may be firft taken into confidcr- 
ation, as of more general conccrnqient to 
the nation whether it ftand or be difband- 
cd. They will not fail to fay, that before 
all other things the king's bufinefs (as 
their ftile runs) ought to be done. To 
this I anfwer, that he who makes a dlftinc- 
tion between the bufinefs of the king and 
tha^ of the 'country, is a true fiicnd to 
neither. And if it be confider'd, that the 
(hips of the company are failed ; that Scot- 
land 
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land has now a greater venture \at iea 
than at any time iince we have been a na-^ 
tion ; that the accidents and misfortunes 
to which aii enterprize of this nature is 
fubjeA, are fo many and fo various, either 
by the lofs of ftilps from the ordinary ha- 
zards of the fea, or hurricanes 5 by fick- 
nefs of the men, who for the moft part 
are neither accuftomed to fuch long 
voyages, nor to climates fo different from 
their own ; by the death of one or more 
of thofe to whom the conduct of this af- 
fair is principally entrufted 5 by being dif-^ 
appointed of frefli provifions when thofe 
they carry with them are fpent ; by being 
attacked at fea or at land, before they 
have fortified a place for themfelves, or a 
thoufand other accidents, (for all things 
are extremely difficult to the firft under- 
takers) I fay, if it be confidered, that pro^ 
vifions, or the fmalleft things neceiTary^;, 
falling fhort but by a few days, have often 
been the ruin of the greateft undertakings^ 
and chiefly of thofe of this kind ; there 
cannot be any more urgent ai£ur than that 

of 
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of providing tnceflantly a fupplj for the 
neceflides of fo many men as are on board 
thoie ihips, who may be brought under 
extraordinary fufierings by a delay, whilil 
our {landing forces are livmg at eaie. Efpe** 
daily fince the nation has fo great a con- 
cern in this enterprize» that I may well 
£ty all our hopes of erer being any other 
than a poor and inconfiderable people are 
imbarked with them. 

Thk reputation and power of this na^ 
^on was formerly very coniiderable as long 
as armies were compofed of thqfe nume* 
rous militia's of the barons. Our anceil* 
tors have often feen fixty, eighty, or a 
hundred thoufand men under their enfigns^ 
which then might well bear the motto. 
That none fliotild provoke them unpunifh* 
ed. Since that time, the fece of things is 
quite changed throughout all Europe ; and 
the former militia's being altogether de- 
cayed, and no good ones any where efta- 
blilhed, every country is obliged to defend 
itfelf in time of war, and maintain its re* 
putation by the fcrce of mon^; that is, by 

mercenary 
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mercenary troops, either of their owo> or 
of other countries both by fea and land 
But fuch a vaft expence the riches of no 
country is able to fupport without a great 
trade. In this great alteration our cafe 
has been Angularly bad and unfortunate : 
for partly through our own fault, and 
partly by the removal of our kings into 
another country, this iiation, of all thoie 
who poileifs good ports, and lie conveni- 
ently for trade and fifhing, has been the 
only part of Europe which did not apply 
itielf to commerce ; and poflefiing a bar- 
ren country, in lefs than an age we are 
funk to fo low a condition as to be defpifed 
^by all our neighbours, and made uncapa-> 
ble to repel an injury, if any fliould be of- 
fered : fo that now our motto may be in- 
verted, and all may not only provoke, but 
fafely trample upon us. To recover froth 
fuch a condition, what would not any 
pe6ple do ? What toils would they refufe ? 
To what hazards would they not expoie 
themiblves ? But if the means by which 
they atd to recover, are not only jufl: and 

G honourable, 
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honourable, but fuch as with reftormg ho- 
nour and fafety to . the ^nation, may give 
encouragement to that excellent, though 
now fupprefled and almoft extinguiihed 
fpirit of our people, and gratify every man , 
in the eafes and pleafures of life : is it not 
flrange that there (hould be found men 
amongft us capable to oppoie thoie things ; 
efpecially a,t a time, when, I may fay, by 
no contrivance of any man, but by an un- 
forefeen and unexpected change of the ge- 
nius of this nation, all their thoughts and 
inclinations, as if united and directed by 
a higher power, feem to be turned upon 
trade, and to confpire together for its ad- 
vancement, which is the only means to re- 
cover us from our prefent miferable and 
deipicable condition? For hitherto our 
'convenient fituacion and good harbours, 
our rich feas and lakes have been unpro- 
£table to us ; no care has been taken to 
fee the poor at work ^ aiKl multitudes of 
families, for want of employno^nt by trade 
and manufac^res, go yearly out of the 
kingdom without any intentio;) to return, 
z ^ In 
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In fucH a ftate and condition of this na*^ 
tion, it feems thefe men find their account 
better, than if our Country were filled 
with people and riches, our firths cover- 
ed with flhips, and they fliould fee every 
where the marks of what good government 
and trade are able to produce. 

But I (hall be told, that I go upon a 
miftake; and that no Scotfman is an 
enemy to the African company : that thofe 
who approach his majefty, know moft of 
his mind, and are moft entrafted by him 
in the government of this nation ; and fuch 
as are influenced by them, would only have 
the parliament to confider the ftreigh^s 
and difficulties his majefty would be put 
to, if he fhould in an extraordinary man- 
ner encourage this trade, by reafon, that 
being King of England, and Stadt-holder 
of the United Provinces, bur intereft in this 
point may come to interfere with that of 
thofe nations. The people of thofe coun- 
tries folicit, each in favour of their own 
companies : will not thefe men fo much 
as advife the king to diftribute impartial 
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jMoty and to let every one have the pro^ 
portionabie reward of his induflry ? O but 
we have an immunity from cuftoms for 
many years, which neither the Ei^iih nor 
Dutch enjoy. I (hall not fay, that vi^en 
the Englifh nation (hall come to a perfedt 
knowledge of their incereft, they will be 
convinced that riches in Scotland will be 
beneficial to England, (ince the feat of die 
monarchy is there. I need not fay that 
the Englifh and Dutch are firee people, 
and may fiirely procure for themfelves as 
great advantages as Scotland: but that 
Scotland offered to both nations a (hare in 
that advantage which they had obtained 
for themfelves only ; and to England an 
equal (hare. I know the parliament of 
England took the thing warmly at firft ; 
but when upon due confideration they 
found that we had not given them the 
leaft juft ground of offence, but on the 
contrary, made them the £ureft ofier 
we could } it was then let fall, and has 
not been mentionedin the laft ii^on. So 
that what thefe gemlcmea ailedge of his 

majefly's 
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majefty's difficulties to fatisfy the Engliih 
in this point is faife, unlefs by the Englifli 
they mean thofe who having foe many 
years opprefled the Englifli colonies in 
America, are afraid that if any fettlemenc 
fhould be made in that part of the world 
by us, under a free conftitution, the En- 
gU(k planters removing to it, might occa- 
iion a ftrid inquiry bto their crimes^ and 
their punifhment for them. 

I DO not hear that the Dutch have pre- 
lented any memorial to his majefty againft 
our company, and cannot imagme in what 
terms any fuch addrefs, either from 
them, or the Engliih, can nm. Should 
it be, that his majefly ought not to pro- 
todt us in our juft rights and privileges? 
That he fliould break the laws, and vio- 
late his oath by our deftru£tioil ? Or un- 
dermine u$ as the court did the fifliing 
company in King Charles's time, and fruf* 
trate this iecond as well as that firfl great 
attempt to make the nation confiderabkf 
That there have been underhand dealings 
(though without his^ nu^efty^s Imowledge,- 
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as we ought to believe) the affiiir of Ham* 
borough does fufficiently demonftrate ; and 
likewife that his majefty's miniftcrs abroad, 
paid by the Crown of England^ are no 
more to be looked upon as miniflers for 
the Crown of Scotland. Since we are fe- 
parate kingdoms^ and have feparate mini- 
ftcrs at home, we ought to have feparate 
minifters abroad 3 , efpecially in an affair 
wherein we may have a feparate intereft 
from England, which muft always be in 
matters of trade, though never fo incon- 
fiderable. Neither ought we to have fe- 
parate minifters only upon the account of 
trade, t>ut upon all occaiions, wherein the 
honour or intereft of the nation is con- 
cerned. That we have not had them for* 
merly, fince we were under one king with 
England, was, I fuppofe, to fave charges^ 
and becaufe we trufted to the impartiality 
of fuch as we judged to be the minifters of 
the King of Great Britain : but now we 
are undeceived, and fure the nation could 
never have beftpwed money better, than 
in having 9, minifter at the late treaty of 

peace, 
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peace, who might have obtained the re- 
eftablifhment of the nation in the privi- 
leges they had in France, which was to- 
tally neglected : and notwithftanding the 
great and unproportionable numbers of 
fea and land fbldiers that we were obliged 
to furnifti for the fupport of the war, yet 
not one tittle of advantage was procured to 
us by the peace. 

Now thefe gentlemen, at the fame 
time, would perfuade us to pay almof): as 
many forces in time of peace, as we did 
in time of war ; and like Pharoah's tax- 
mafters would have us make brick with- 
out allowing us ftraw* And all, that thefe 
forces^ and the regiments, which to the 
confuming of our people, we recruit in 
Holland, in cafe of any rupture abroad 
upon the account of the Englifh or Dutch 
trade, may be employed in their defence^ 

To obviate then part of fo many Ihame- 
ful things, 'tis my opinion, that in place 
of laying a land tax upon the kingdom - 
for maintaining forces to defend the £n- 
gli£h and Dutch trade, we fhould raife one 
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fpr the carrying on of our own : and (fincc 
the nation is fo generally concerned in this 
Indian trade, that the ruin of it, which, 
God forbid, may very probably draw aloi^ 
with it that of the whole trade of the 
kingdom, and a perpetual difcouragement 
from ever attempting any thing coniider* 
able hereafter) that a twdve*aionth's cefi 
ihould be levied for the fupport of it ; and 
that whatfbever may be the produ£t of 
that money, by the trade of the company, 
ihall go to the eafii^ of the nation from 
publick burdens, whenever they (hall make 
a dividend of clear profit. For 'tis but 
reafbnable that, fince the company has 
. been unjuftly hindered of that fupply of 
money which they expeded, and might 
have had from ftrangers, they (hould have 
recourfe for redrefs to the parliament, who 
if they ^11 think fit to take fuch a refb- 
ludon, the company will be able imme- 
diately to procure an iadvance of money 
upon the credit of the cefs. 
It will be alfo fit, that the company 

petition the parliament to addreis his vosl^ 

jefty. 
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jcfty, that the three fmall frigats, lately 
builc at theexpence of this natioo, may 
be appointed for a convoy to the nextilupt 
iliey (hall lend out. 

The parliament having provided for 
this preffing af&ir> will ( no doubt ) p(o-> 
ceed to the bufinefs of the forces^ and tty 
cofiiidbr whether a ifamdmg array fliall be 
kept up io time of peace^ as ia tioie of 
war; for the arguments u&d to contifflic 
them for a year, may be improved tb keep 
them up for ever i efpecially fince vm have 
at this time a Wronger argument, againii 
them, than I hope (hall ever be alledgedl 
hereafter} I mean that of the nation's be- 
ing exhauiled of money by a three years 
foarcity next to a fainine: but how long' 
this may continue God only knows. 

A LONG and tedious war, which has 
coft this nation much blood, is at length 
ended in a peace. Our expence of trea- 
fure has been inconfiderable by reafon of 
our poverty through want of trade ; yet 
have we contributed our ps^rt, if the fmalli* 
nefi of our ftock be confidertd. But ia 
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the lofs of our people, which is an expence 
of' blood and riches too, we have paid a 
treble proportion. Seven or eight thou- 
.fand of our feamen were on board the En- 
glifti fleet, and two or three thoufand in 
that of Holland : we had twenty battalions 
of foot, and fix fquadrons of dragoons 
here and in Flanders. Befides, I am cre- 
dibly informed, that every fifth man in 
the Englifh forces was either of this na- 
tion, or Scots-Irifh, who are a people of 
the fame blood with us. All thefe, by a 
modeft computation, may amount to thirty 
thoufand men. This I only mention to 
anfwer the reproaches of thofe who vilify 
us as an inconfiderable people, and fet a 
mean value on the fhare we have borne in 
this war. I am unwilling to fpeak of the - 
returns that have been made to us for our 
afliflance, by refufing to our foldiers the 
donative given to thofe who had ferved no 
better than they, and by preflSing our fea- 
men, contrary to the la w of nations. Now 
though refenxing the laft of thefe during 
the war, would have marked us out for 

difaffcftioo 
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difafFedion and Jacobitifin ; yet we ought 
to hope it may be mentioned at this time 
without offence, But Ibme will fay, that 
the bleflings of peace are fo great, that not 
only the calamities of war, but even af-- 
frpnts a;nd injuries froni our neighbours, 
ought to be forgot and drowned in the joys, 
which the hopes of eafe, tranquillity and 
plenty muft needs produce. And indeed 
I fbould be contented, that all refentments 
were facrificed to fuch charming hopes, if 
they had any real foundation. But wc 
have a peace, and yet muft, not reap any 
benefit by it j a poor country is to main- 
tain almoft as many forces as they did in 
time of war; a nation endeavouring to fet 
up manufadures, and to advance trade, 
muft ftill fee their people confumed, by 
continuing on foot mercenary forces. 

I SHALL not infift upon the arguments 
that may be brought againft ftanding forces, 
nor go about to ftiew how inconfiftent 
they are with liberty. I ftiall not men- 
tion the examples of almoft all the nations 
of Europe, who by keeping up fuch forces 

in 
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in time of peace are become flaves. This 
has 'been fully made out by divert treatifes 
which have been lately publi(hed, and are 
in the hands of moft men. Perhaps 
alfo it will be faid, that I am not to infift 
upon the point of right in this cafe, fincc 
there is no article in our claim of right 
to declare the keeping up of a (landing 
army in time of peace, without conient 
of parliament, to be againft law. Yet 
thofe who are of that opini<Mi fhould con- 
fider, that the eftates of this kingdom have 
made the keeping up of a (landing army, 
in time of peace, without conient of par- 
liament, an article in the fbrfaulture of the 
late King James. But it feems we muft 
ufe more modeft arguments than fiich as 
naturally arife from the hazard our liberty 
may run, by allowing (landing forces, or 
from any right we have to pretend that 
'tis againft the conftitution of our govern- 
ment to impoie them upon us, and be 
obliged to bring all our reaibns from our 
neceffities and inability to maintain any. 
Indeed; as this is the moft modeft, fo furely 
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*cts the ftrongeft argument; for fuch forces 
are not to be maintained) without increa* 
fingj the poverty of this country, and re- 
ducing it at loigth to utter defolation. 
'Tis hard if the charges of a government 
ihould be the lame in time of peace, or 
even come near the expence that was pet> 
haps requiiite to be made in time of war; 
fuch a nation can never hope to be in a 
flouriiQung ftate. Now as our condition 
will not permit us to keep up theie forces, 
fo I can^fee no reaibn why we ihould do 
it if we could. There is no pretence for 
them, except only to keep a few wretched 
Highlanders in order ; which might be 
eafily done by a due execution of our old 
laws made for that purpofe, without the 
help of any fort or garifon. We are at 
a great diflance from any other enemy, 
and cannot juiUy fear an invafion from 
beyond fb great a fea as muftbe pafled to 
come at us. And though during the late 
war we were ibmetimes under the appre- 
heniions of fuch an invafion, yet the enony 
was not fo imprudent to put it to the ha- 
zard But 
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But ■ fome will fay, that the late Ring 
James has ftill many partizans in this na«* 
tion, that we have always been, and ftill 
fire a divided people, and that there are 
many ill men amongft. us : they have alio 
the confidence ftill to tell us of an inva-- 
fion upon Scodand by the French King> 
who to cover this probable de^n, has de^ 
livered up fuch vaft countries, and places 
of fuch great importance. Why do they 
not alfo fay, that as a man every day af- 
ter he is born, is nearer to his end, fo are 
we every day after the peace nearer to a 
war? The party of the late King James 
was. always iniignificant, and is now be* 
come a jeft. If the government will en- 
courage good men, they will need no 
ftanding forces to fecure themfelves from 
the bad. For of what ufe can any mili- 
tia be fuppofed to be, that is not fit to 
prcferve die quiet of a country remote 
from enemies in time of peace ? 

Those, of the preft)yterian perfuafioii 
Cbould, I think, be the laft of all men 
to eftablifti an army \ for whatever they 

may 
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may proraiie to themfelves, 'tis certain that 
cither upon his majefty's death, or upon 
alterations of meafures, and changes of 
difpofitions in the minds of the members 
of future parliaments, it will be always a 
fure rod for the backs of thofe who have 
fo many enemies. But men are blind in 
profperity, forgetting adverfityand the vi- 
ciflitudes of human affairs. And it were 
but reaibnabje that thofe of that perfua* 
jSon» who in the late ICing James's reign 
made fo falfe a fliep as was like to have 
proved fatal to our liberties, fhould now 
think of making fome amends, and fhew* 
ing that they have profited by their error, 
and are not ( as they exprefs themfelves ) 
time-fevers. 

But to difcover the true reafon why 
.(landing forces are defigned to be kept up 
in this nation in time of peace, we need 
<)nly look back on the ufe that was made 
of them during the late war. For after 
the reduction of the Highlands they ierved 
only for a feminary to the forces of this 
ination that were with his majefly in Flan-* 

ders. 
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4cnj the beft of their men being dnwn 
out yearly for recruiting thofe fbroetk 
This alfo proves that his majefty knew 
very well» that there was nd hazard from 
the invaficms I mentioned before : for if 
there bad been any real danger of that 
kind^ he would not have weakened the 
forces in this kingdom £o coniiderably. I 
«m very far from diiapproving his ma- 
jefty's conduA in that a&irj I do on the 
contrary highly conmiend his wiidom in 
it, and think it to have been the beft uie 
^hat could be made of forces in this coun- 
try, whilfl: the war continued. But muft 
we in time of peace be taxed beyond 
meafiite to maintain forces, which upon 
occafion are to ierve for the defimc^ of 
two of the richefl nations in .the world; 
nations that have manifefted their unwil- 
lingnefs to let us into the leaft co-part* 
nerlhip with them in trade, from which 
all our richeS) if ever we have any, muft 
arife ? This is to load a poor natbn with 
taaces, and to opprefs them with foldiefs 
in order to procure plenty and riches to 

other 
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other countries, of which they are not to 
have the leaf): fhare. Rich and opulent 
nations are to enjoy ,the benefits of the 
peace, and we are to fufFer, that they may 
enjoy them with fecurity. 

Therefore I am of opinion, that fince 
we can expeft no advantages from our 
neighbours or allies, we do ourfelvcs right, 
by refuiing to maintain any (landing forces 
for their behoof,^ becaufe we need none for 
our own defence, and that our militia 
may be fufficient on all Qccafions where 
force is neceflary. Eighty four thoufand 
pounds, which is the fum ^opoTed for 
the yearly maintenance of ftanding forces^ 
is as much monpy to us, as two millions 
five hundred and twenty thoufand pounds 
is to England^ iince we cannot pretend to 
above the thirtieth part of their wealth. 
And yet that nation allows but three hun*» 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds for the 
forces they keep on foot; of which fiim 
twelve thoufand pounds is more than the 
thirtieth part. If it be faid that England 
allows more for their fleet than for their 
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land forces ; I anfwcfi it ought to bfi tjon- 
fidcrcd that England with all hi rkhes 
maintains only five- mUlions ind half of 
people, and that Scotland upon k thktfeth 
part maintabs a million and half. Eightjr 
Four thoufand pounds laid out ycai-ly in 
hulbandry, manufaftures and trade, may 
do great things in Scotland, and riot only 
maintain (though in a different ^ay df 
living) all thofe officers and foldlelrs, of 
which thefe forces dre defigntd to confift^ 
but alfo vaftly enrich this nation ; ^hereds 
great numbers of foldiers produce nothing 
but beggary in any place. People em- 
ployed in manufactures, hufbai^ry and 
trade, make confumption as well as ifel- 
diers, and their labour and indufti^ is to 
overplus of wealth to the nation, \Vhilft 
foldiers cdnfume twice as much as they p^^ 
for, and live idle. 

'Tis not the leafl misfortune df this 
country, that the youhgiSr fenls of the no- 
bility and gentry have in till times had 
their inclinations debauched to ah idlfe, 
for the moft part criminil, ahd almoft iil- 

ways 
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ways ijnprofijable fort of life; Imcan thac 
of ^ fQl4ier of fprtunp. Their talents might 
h%v^ beep much better empioyed in tradf 
and hufb^hdry to the ifnprovement of their 
cpunfry, and increafe of their patrimony, 
l^et U5 begin po come off from fuch rujff ous 
ways of living ; and if \y.e de%n to carry on 
a gr&at trsuie, let us jcmpjby men capable to 
manage it. From all theie considerations 
I iay, i^at the keeping up of any (landing 
forces in time of peace is not only qfel^efs, buf 
4ieftru6tiye to the well ibeiqg q£ this natipiu 
If it be otge^ed, that thi? wpiuld take 
away even the ordinary guards 5 J answer, 
that whijft we h^^ a king teGding in 
Scotland, he had no qtiifiv guard than 
forty gentlemen ; and now when we have 
jQo king ampngft us, we mufl: have a fqua- 
dron of hode and two battalions of foot^ 
with xhe title of guards, fiut I woitld 
know what guards tjtiey are we muft keep 
up. Are they thofe who yielded pp the 
rank of the nation and dignity of a crown, 
if it have any prehemdnence above a com- 
monweaidi ? I am far from pleading for 
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mutiny againft a general, or difobedience 
to a king ; but when the meaneft officer 
thinks himfelf injured in his rank, he de- 
mands his pafs, and will ferve no more ; 
neither is he blamed by any prince for fo 
doing. If the officers of that body would 
have done as much for the honour of their 
country, fure they would have merited 
his majefty's cfteem, and deferved rewards 
from the nation. But how they can pre- 
tend to be kept up after an adtion that 
our anceftors would have thought to de- 
ferve not only breaking, but a decimation 
to precede it, I cannot imagine. I know^ 
there are many brave gentlemen among 
them, who were much grieved at the 
thing, but they had a bad example from 
the then commanding officer ; and 'tis to 
be feared that his advancement to the place 
of the greateft military truft and impor- 
tance in the kingdom, may by his niajefty's 
eneniies be imputed to that adion. 

But after all we are told, that if wc 
will keep up ftanding. forces we fhall have 
an aft of habeas corpus. This would be 

a wife 
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a wife bargain: here is a price for our liber- 
ty; fure we may expe<5tan immenfe fum, 
and a fecuriiy without exception. No, no, 
but you fhall have an adt of parliament for 
the freedom of your perfons, though there 
be never fo many ftanding forces in the 
kingdom ; that is, we (hall have the law on 
our fide, and another (hall have the force, 
and then let nature work. If there be np 
danger that ftanding forces fhould violate 
the law, there is no danger from them. * 
There is no pretence to fpeak of acefe 
or land-tax for maintaining forces, before 
the bufinefs of the army be taken intp 
confideration ; and one would think, if the 
army be difbanded, it fhould not be men^ 
tioned at all. Yet 'tis certain that fuch 
men as would recommend themfclves by 
a pretended loyalty, will not fail to tejl 
us, that we ought to be at the leaft as 
liberal to his prefent majefty, who has re- 
deemed us from popery and flavery, as 
we were to King James, who would have 
brought us under both: and though they 
Inow pretend that a cef^ for life will not 
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be fo mUch is mendoiiiieid in the apprbach*- 
ing feffion, we know vtry wdl their con- 
dud in that ^ffailr Will be regulated upon the 
dilpofition they find in the parliaiiwnt to 
grant or refufe it 5 dnd diat if they cofr- 
ccive any hopes of obtaining fo confiderr 
able a jewel to the crown, they will be 
flirt to bring in that aiFair when Icaft cx- 
pefted. 

The giving his ilnajefty a land-tax dur- 
ing life, and fo great a one as that grants 
'cd to the late King James, with the re- 
venue already fettled on him for thefamte 
term, makes it impofiible for the fubje£t 
to give more, and xx)hfequemly is of all 
-thofe affairs that can come before any par- 
liament the greateft, and of the higheft 
importance ; iince it tends to the making 
'parliaments lefs neceflary, and confequent- 
ly to the abolilHing them, with the an- 
tient conftitution of government in this 
nation. 

Those who have the bdiiour to advife 

his prefent majcfly, if thdy be true lovers 

'of the monarchy^ oii^ht to have a catte 
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Qf .t«¥u}ing in jjke former fqotfteps, and 
^bpve ^1 iS^un .tp advife him to dcfxrc thofc 
thing? pf thepgrli^menx which King Jameg 
defired Mid obtained* Jt weje their duty 
by all n^e^Sy cp endeavour a fair uqder- 
ftanding and ji continual good corrcTpon-f 
dcijcc between Jdn^ and people, which 
certainly is the only true fy^pott of mo- 
i^tchy* Now there ^re no occafions of 
entertaining and encreafing that confidence^ 
and thpfe. my tu^l^good offices that fho^Id^ 
iijse regttkr tides, ebb and flow between 
Jdng and pepple, jgreaterthanthofe of par- 
liaments. Endeavours to talce away the 
frequency of parliaments, arq endeavours 
to take away thofe frequent good office^ 
between king ,gnd.pepple. The jcing ftands 
in need pf money, the people of gopdlaws> 
which their .reprefentatiyes and his great 
council offer to him, that they may have 
his fandion, and that he may provide fpr 
.their due execvition. Money may be given 
at once, for a long time, or for ever ; but 
good laws cannot .be fo enaftcd, the oc- 
caiion and neceflity of them difcovering 
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kfelf only from time to time: and if the 
one go without the other, the mutual 
good offices, and confequently the mutual 
confidence between king and people ceafes. 
It may be farther confidered, that the 
king has the power of calling parliaments > 
and that by giving him for life all that 
we can give, we {hall make parliaments 
unneceflary to him. If any man fuggelt 
that it is a crime to fufpefl: that fo good 
and jufl a prince as his prefent majefty is, 
will not always do what is for the godd 
of his people 5 I anfwer, that I have all 
the deference, refpedl and efteem for his 
majefty that any fubjedl ought to have; 
but it were a fulfome piece of flattery for 
. any man to fay, that he cannot be influ- 
enced by bad counfel, or that he is not 
fubjedt to thofe frailties of miflake and 
jprejudice, from which no mortal was ever 
free, and princes always moft fubjed: to 
through the fuggeflions and bad offices of 
men about them. 

But let us fuppofe that his prefent ma- 
jefty will never make the leafl bad ufc of 

this 
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this tax, who ihall fecure us his fucceflbr 
will not ? If it be faid that 'tis only for hb 
prefcnt majefty this tax is defired, and that 
it is in the power of the parliament to re- 
fiife it to the fucceflbr; I fay, with what 
probability will it, and with what face can 
it be refufed to him ? Thefe men defirc it 
for his prefent majefty becaufe King James 
had it, though he made bad ufe of it; 
the fucceflbr (hall defire it becaufe his 
prefent majefty had it, and made good ufe 
of it ; I think his argument is ftrongcn 
So that though this be faid to be only for 
the life of his prefent majefty, yet upon the 
matter it is for ever. ^And then I need not 
tell you the confequence, our piarliaments 
{hall be aboliftied, our kings ftiall become 
tyrants, and we, of fubjedls, flaves. 

But if we look more nearly into this 
demand, I doubt not it will appear very 
grofs. During the late war, land-taxes 
were only demanded from year to year, 
and we gave them chearfully, in hopes that 
a few years would put an end to that 
charge. When we had undoubted reafons 

to 
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to belieyc thcfc wouid be a p<9ce, tbey 
wer^cdcouDded to be gken for cwo ji^eirs; 
and now Qod .ha$ bl^efied w with k, if 
tbey be-den^ndcdzkiiriog hl$ WdjeAyAlfe, 
wiU not ^is look as if we were t;Q h^ve :9 
ilandii^g ^cmy during the &me time ? 

A I.ANIVXAX during his majefty's Jjf^^ 
is a French xaiUe ibr chat time. Aod wp 
ought not noibi^ that vw are •beginnju;^ 
to the great ad vant^e !of the natioQ, t9 
jBake iome ihxallp bucifjjt 

beiiot iiicouraged, and naiach mone if it be 
jiipt in the bud, there is an end of aU our 
Jbopes. One of (the gr eatejft thii^ in trade, 
is toxncQurage escportation ;..a)Kid 'tisJmawp 
fhat^the .greateft xonamodity of this^kwg- 
jdonviacorn : if there be a land-tax on fhoife 
whofc chief ridaesrconfift in corn, thcjcan- 
jiot fell ro.<:heap.to the taerchant, that he 
,can naakc^ny profit.by cfspoi ting it. 

As for the.argumenis of ,thofe who arc 
for .this .tax, I need anfw^r none !of . them ; 
.tbey .are, to lave y the trouble iind expf nee 
.of frequent parliamente,; ,and.becaufe*the 
.nation did trjuft^Ji^ii^ JameswHh this.tax, 

who 
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who made bad ufe of it, (a modefl and a 
CmGbh argument !) are they not afraid k 
fliould be faid, that thofe who advife the 
King to a/k the iamc truft fong jame&ha4, 
may advife him likewife to the fame thii^s, 
jfor which King James -demanded it ? Sur« 
I am, that many who plead for thig nowy 
are the fame peribns who did the like for 
King James: aixl as for the e2q>enoe oc- 
cafioned hy frequent parliaments^ I be* 
lieve there is iieither jQfiire nor borough 
'but will find pcrfons very willing to re- 
.prefent them^ without. putting them to ai\y 
charge. I know 'tis commonly £iid in 
this kingdom, that parliaments do more 
hurt chan good -, but it is becavfe th^y 
arc never called unleis to in^pofe money : 
will it mend the matter to Uy on at once, 
and for life, as much as the nation is able 
to ! pay ? We were getting fome > good laws 
for our money, but then wc ihall be ex- 
cluded from that benefit. 

In a word, crur forefathers had twoie- 
curities for their liberties ^nd pr<^pertbs 
they had both the^fword^and the ^purfe: 

the 
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the fword antiently ,was in the hand of the 
fubjedl, becaufc the armies then were 
compofed of the vaffals who depended on 
the barons. That fecurity is gone ; fhall 
we throw the other after it, and thereby, 
I may very well fay, diflbive the cenfti^ 
tution, and the monarchy ? For a govern- 
ment is not only a tyranny, when tyran- 
pipally exercifed 5 but alio when there is 
po fufficient caution in the conftitution 
that it may not be exercifed tyrannically. 
When the parliament has put an end 
to the afl&irs beforementioned, it were to 
be wifticd that this being the firft feflion 
fince the conclufion of the peace, and af- 
ter fo long a war, they would pafs fome 
a£t to eafe the minds, and take away the 
fears and apprehenfions of many men who 
are ft ill obnoxious to the law, of whom 
the greater part are abroad; and all of 
them both at home and abroad, for want 
of an zGt of indemnity, made defperatc, 
and only fitted to involve others in the 
fame uncafy and diftradling circumftanccs 
under which they thcmfclves live. But 
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aSs of indemnity are the worft and moft 
pernicious of all laws to the well being 
of any government, unlefs the moft noto- 
rious offenders be firft puniihed ; and in 
liich cafes only incouragements to new 
tranifereffions, deftroying the real fecurity 
of all government, and efFeft of all laws, 
by giving *n entire impunity to the at- 
tempts againft both. So that there ieems 
to be an abiblute neceffity, both of making 
an example of the notorious enemies to 
the liberties of this <:ountry, and giving a 
general pardon to the reft j if we will ci- 
ther fecurc the government for the future 
from endeavours to introduce . arbitrary 
power, cut up the party of the late King 
James by the roots, or quiet the mmds 
of the people, and remove the animolities 
that may remain in a nation wherein two 
or more parties have been inflamed againft 
each other, to the ruin of the publick li- 
berty, and extinguifti the memory of thofc 
fai^ions for ever. 

When 'tis confeflfed and acknowledged, 
that there have been bold attempt and 

treacherous 
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ireachttmuf ppadaoes to dcftroy the reli* 
gi<Mi, cyMrtum the eonftitiuticxi ef govern^ 
meat, and fuppre6 this lihsity of it natioo, 
and yet no example made of the adviier$, 
and chofe odao \\wz been eminently fub- 
fervienc co fiich deilgm ; ibch a po»f4p 
Jkas as much laid the fbufidadon of their 
own ruin, as if they had dedared that 
thofe who ihall hereafter ingage tkena- 
|bive6 in the like attempcs, ne^ fear no 
punifliment. Upon a revoUitio^ fidllowed 
hy a war, cVxnimftances of a/fiairs may 
i^e ifoch, that till the war he at an end, 
'(16 fKX fk to puiudi great o&nder^. But 
there was no reafon, nor any wdil^round* 
«d political confidcration, wihy immediate- 
ly upon the late revolution, the moft no- 
torious of thofe ojffenders '{hoq}d Qot have 
beenpunifhedj by which mea«s we (hoold 
have been delivered from our worft men, 
who have fince been very bad iiiftruments 
m affairs, and have terrified the reft by their 
example : we might then have quieted t-hp 
minds of the people by an indemnity; 
brought die nation to a fcttlement, and 

prevented 
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fttyttfdtdi thft war Whkh tnfiiod in diit 
6oUtttiy. Y*t {becaufe in mtttcw of pru- 
dettce meft are of dijBFeretit ifentimentd) 
iliough it IhOBld ht granted, diac during 
the Wftf it was n6c fit to make any exam* 
JJle*, what pretence c«n there be now of ex* 
emptiftg from puhilhment tbofe who hat^ 
been notorioufly criminal, both under the 
late reigns, tod under this? which when it 
Is done, what conjundureiof time can be £> 
jptoper for applying the healing remedy ^ 
Ml enft of indemnity and oblivion to the 
Mft, as the pt^fent^ by reafon of the |>eacef ' 
BEFOit% the revdution, the court hod 
been in a formed confpitucy againft tlie 
religion and liberties of tlHs nati(» ; nor 
was theit any art to introduce flffbitrary 
^ower, or fubvwt our religion, for which 
the late reignis wanted willmg inftruments ; 
and many ttidearoured to fignalize themP^ 
tBhrcs in the min oS their country. Yet 
no man has be^n made an example, to 
tlWtt: others item the like crimes. It will 
I know be thought hard to mention the 

"puftiibitig tjf offences commkeBd io many 
4 years 
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years ago^ when many of the offenders are 
dead s and fome men will judge it fitter 
to bury all in a general a£fc of oblivion. 
To this I anfwer, that having been highly 
to blame for neglecting hitherto to punifh 
the enenues of our liberty, this ought to 
oblige us the rather to make an example 
of thofe who are ftill living. And to con- 
vince us of this neceifity, we need only 
to coniider what crimes thofe men would 
not have punifhed, nor the leafl; example 
made qf any that have been guilty of 
them; and whether the fuffering them 
to pafs unpunifhed, will not bring a guilt 
upon the nation which may not eafily be 
expiated. Publick and private injuries 
are of a very different nature ; and though 
we ar6 commanded to forgive the lafl, yet 
thofe who have power and right, are re- 
quired, under the greatefl penalties, to 
punifh the other, efpecially where the 
crimes are enormous. But if the parlia- 
ment (hould follow the advice of thofe 
men, they are not to punifti any violent 
proceedings, illegal and arbitrary impri- 

fonmentSj 
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ibnment^ fines, bani(hinents, and murders 
under pretext of law, that were fet oil 
foot, encouraged, and committed by thofe 
evil councilors mentioned in his majefty's 
declaration, in order to alter the religion 
and government of this nation, and in place 
of thtm to introduce popery and flavery. 
They are not fo punifli thofe who to re- 
commend themfelves to the late kings, by 
their intereft, power, and credit in the par- 
liament^ got to be ena£ted moft cruel and 
unchriftian laws,forperfecuting a great part 
of thb nation upon the account of their re- 
ligious opinions, which they could not quic 
without violating their confciences : They 
are not to puni{h thofe privy counfellors 
who went further than diofe very laws 
would allow them, in a thouiand arbi- 
trary and illegal proceedings, ifluing out 
orders to invade fuch as diflented from 
them only in religious matters, with an 
army compofed for the nioft part of barba- 
rous Highlanders, who hunted them from 
hill to hill, to force them to take arms, 
that they might, have a pretext to deftroy 

I them 
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them utterly. They arc not to puniAi 
tboie who gave orders to impoft illegal 
and unwarrantable oath$ upon all per^- 
ibns, even on iilly women that might b« 
found travelling in the ordinary roadi 
and to (hoot them immediately dead, if 
they (hould refufe the fame. Nor are 
they to punKh thofe who put them in 
execution. Do prefbyterians in particu* 
l^r imagine, that if they neglect their duiy 
in puni{hing thefe men, they will avoid 
the guilt of the innocent blood (bed i)i 
thofe times } Are fuch things to be par- 
doned as private ii^uries ? The making 
our courts of jaftico, particularly that q£ 
the ieilion, to be the inftruments of fub- 
jesting all men to arbitrary power, are 
things to be paiTed over in fUencei and no 
account to be taken of them. Thofii 
who advifed and drew a proclamation, 
declaring the late King James his abfolut^ 
power in exprefs terms, are not to ho^ 
queftioned for it. If the parliament 
pafs over the& things without makmg any. 
dxample of the offenders^ they make a^ 
2 • '* pre. 
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pi'ecedent for abolifliing the punifh- 
menc of all enormous crimes for ever, 
fince there never can be greater than thefc. 
Shall thera be no examples made of cri- 
minals for enorniities of fuch a general 
influence and concernment, in a nation 
where a poor man for ftealing a little food, 
is for example's fake (let what I fay be 
confidered is for example's fake) punifhed 
with death ? If there can be no ftop put to 
the leaft of crimes, but by the puiiiftiment 
of fome of thofc that are guilty ; can there 
be any remedy againft the abettors of ar- 
bitrary power, if no example be made of 
them? Can that government be fiiid to be 
fecure, where there is no punifhment, but 
rewards for confpiracies againft its con- 
ftitution ? *Tis true that it may be fit to 
overlook fome crimes, vvherein extraor- 
dinary numbers of men are concerned, 
but not extraordinary crimes, nor the 
moft guilty of the criminals. 
• It was thought fit to forbear the pu- 
liifliment of the evil couhfclfors men- 
tioned ill his majefty's declaration for 

I 2 fome 
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fomc time ; that forbearance has lafted 
to this day ; and we have fo little hopes 
of feeing any difcouragement put upon 
thofe who fliall promote arbitrary go- 
vernment in time to come, by an ex- 
emplary puni(hment of the moft notori- 
ous oflfenders under the late reigns, that 
hotwithftanding many new provocations^ 
and reiterated treafons under this, they 
have not only hitherto efcaped punifhment, 
but have been alio encouraged. For not 
long after the revolution, the moft con- 
siderable of them (I do not fpeak of thofe 
who took arms) entered into new conipi- 
racies againft their country, to betray ic 
again to the late King James, and took the 
oaths to this King, that they might have 
the better opportunity to bring back the 
other. Yet after all this his majefty was 
advifed to put fome of them into the moft 
important places of truft in the kingdom* 
What are we then to expeft, if we fhall 
not now proceed to make fome examples, 
but that they, and men of the like prin- 
ciples, will infinuatc thenjfclves into all 
* the 
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the places of truft ; arid have the power 
as well as the will to throw us into pri- 
Ions, and by their pernicious counfels to 
betray his preient majefty mto the fame, 
misfortunes that were brought upon the 
late King? Is it not enough, that the pu- 
nilhment of thofe who endeavoured to en- 
flave us under the late reigns, has been de- 
layed till now ? Becaufe they have renew- 
ed the iame practices under this, muft ic 
dill be delayed, to the end that (as they 
have already done in the affair of Glenco) 
they may continue to give his majefly the 
fame bad counfel with which the late 
kings were poifoned? Now, to pardon 
them we have this encouragement, that 
having paffed over former crimes, we em* 
bolden them to commit new, and to give 
frefh wounds to that country which has 
already fo often bled under their hands. 

When the greatefl offenders are pu- 
nifhed, an zGt of indemnity will be as ne- 
ceflary to the well-being of this nation as 
peace itfelf, fince there can be no eafe or 
quiet without it. But fo little hopes have 

I 3 wt 
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vrc of thla> Uiat whilft the evU counfellors, 
jjgainft whopx his majefty did fi> juftly de* 
^lare, live at cafe, aa a(3; (as wc are tol^) 
is to be brought into the parliament ifop 
baniihin^ during pleafure many thoufand^ 
of incoi^derable people who cannot bo 
charged with crimes any way conaparablc 
to theirs i and fome of them free of the 
leaft appearance of any. What conftrucn 
tion would the advifers of thefe tlung^ 
have even thofe who are heft afl^ded to 
the government put upon th^m? Ouo 
might reafonably thmk that: fuch things 
may be fit to keep up the party of th? Ute 
King James, and fright the nation into 9 
l)elief of the neceffity of continuing ^ 
ftanding army, that they may be fit tQ 
lead men of eftates, or thpfe ^yho hayc anji 
thing to lofe, into fnares both at hpme 
and abroad (particularly in France, where 
the. late King James is ftiU fujffered) by pre- 
tending <x)rreipondenc9 or converilatioa 
H/V'ith fuch asmjiy be obnojpxjqs to the l^w ; 
t^ut noma,n canfufped; the worft of couan 
fellors of fuch defigns. And therefoi^ I 

«d>>>« «<^..>. WM '■Urn • « . ^ ■■ 
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confefs I am at a ftand; for fuch vaft 
numbers of peopk were never yet ba- 
nifhed for crimei of ftite: nor does the 
multitude ever fuff^ fbr them, except only 
in banbarotts countries. If it be iaid that 
ill men may have defigns againft his ma- 
jeitjis UfQ, and therefore ought to be 
baitiflied ^ I anfwer^ nothing is more likely 
to draw on fuch a mi&hief^ than extraoN 
dioary feverides ufed againft them. For 
notbiiag does fo much fit a man for fuch 
aa attempt, as defpair.^ againft which' no 
diftaoce of place can long protect. 

My opinion therefore is, that an a<ft of 
iodenonity (excepting only af&flins andother 
nocociaus criminais, whom we cannot ac 
fiefqpz reach) is more fuitable to our pre-- 
&IIC condition, thanan adofbanifhment; 
and that to procure the nation fo great a 
Utgf&ng) xht parliament - fhoutd proceed/ 
without delay, to the puni(hing of the 
greateft criminals, both of this and the 
laft reigns without which an oblivion will 
be one of the greateft injuries that can be 
done to us. 

. . "i I 4 I SHALL 
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I SHALL only add, that there is ground 
to believe fome men will endeavour to 
perfuade the parliament to take this a^ir 
into confideration before all others; be- 
caufc it was the firft thing done in the laft 
feffion of the Englifh parliament ; and the 
bill having paft there almoft without de- 
bate, they will make ufeof that as an ar- 
gument why it Ihould do fo here. . What 
the confiderations were which moved that 
parliament to do fo, I will not prefume to 
determine, neither is it my bufineis ; cir- 
cumllances of afiairs naay be dificrent in 
different nations: fure I am, that in this 
particular they are different, that a greater 
number of men, in proportion to the peo- 
ple in each nation, will fall under uneafy 
circumftances by fuch an aft in Scotland, 
than has been found to have done in Ene- 
land. * 
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THE SECOND 



DISCOURSE 

Concerning the 

AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND; 

Written in the Year 1698. 

TH £ affairs of which I have fpoken 
in the preceding diCcomfc, are 
fuch as the prefent conjuncture 
makes a proper futge^ for the approach^ 
ing feffion .of parliament: but there are 
many other things which require no lefs 
their care, if the ui^ent and prefling di- 
firefles of the nation be confidered. I £ball 
therefore with all due refpedi: to the par- 
liament offer my opinion concerning twOj^ 
which I prefume to t}e of that nature. 

The 
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The firft thing which I humbly and 
camcftly propofc to that honourable court 
is, that they would take into their confide- 
ration the condition of {6 many thou^ds 
of our people who are at this day dying 
for want of bread. And to perfuade them 
ferioufly to apply themfclves to fo indifpen- 
fiblc a duty, they have all the inducements 
which thofe moft powerful emotions of the 
foul, terror and compailion^ dan produce* 
Becaufe from un wholfome food difeafes are 
fo multiplied among the poor people, that 
if fomr coviria be not taken, this fa- 
mine may very probably be followed by a 
pl^^Qf ; 9Pd then wh^^t vdoxl is there eveii 
of thqiit who fit ia.parlbment that cai) be 
^W?9.ho ihaU efcapi^ ? And whac man is* there 
Iq tl^ nation, if he have any compafEbn^ 
who muft noc grudge himftlf every nice \m 
^d! ^yery delicace morfel he put& in hia 
xxiGueh, wbien he confiders that fo many are 
already d.^ad, and fo many at that nunut6 
fl^^g^g wyhdfcathy not £)t wantof t»read 
bu^ ^f^Tains^ which I am ccedihfyJnformH 
ed have beea eftcea by fonMLJ&xniHes^ c«:enr 

during 
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during the preccdipg years of fcarcity. And 
muft opt every unncccflary branch of oui; 
oxpence^ w the Icaft finery in oxir houi^ 
clothes or ecjuipage, reproach us with oui: 
barbarity, fa long as people hcwra with na-. 
tiural endo¥(iXfeents» perhaps not inferior ip^ 
pur Qwn, and fellow citizsens, periflx for 
yrant of thirds abfolutelyneccflary tolifeK^ 
BvT not ta infift any more upon the re-? 
preientation of fa ^eat a cakmity, which 
if drawn in proper colours, and only ao-. 
cording to the precilie truth of things, inu^ 
caft the nxindsof all honeft naen into tho& 
wnvulfions. which ought npceflarijy to \?^ 
connqpofed bi^lbre they can calmly confideif 
of a reinedy j^ an^ becau(e the particulars 
pf this great d^reis are fu^iently knawi> 
loaUi l$)2dlprocee4tafay, that though 
perhaps upon the great wsmjc of breadgi oct 
paAoned by the continujcd bad fea£^ oS 
this aodrtihe three preced^ years, ^evi} 
hp greater aoji mo^ pff f^g ^^n ^t anjr 
time in (Wf daj^yet ther^h^vf 9^waiy^ beei} 
in Scod^d^^ch ni^niib^ra of p$Qr> as by no 
CPgulaUQc^;Couldevjer ^.^doily^proykk^ 

for; 
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for ; and this country has always Cwarmed 
with fuch number^ of idle vagabonds^ as 
no laws could ever reftrain. And indeed 
when I confidcred the many excellent laws 
cnadled by former parliaments for letting 
the poor to work, particularly thofc in the 
time of King James the fixth, with the 
daufcs for putting them in execution,which 
to me feemed fuch as could not mifs of the 
end^ and yet that nothing was obtained by 
them, I was amazed, and began to think 
upon the cafe of other nations in this par- 
ticular, perfiiaded that there was fbme 
ftrange hidden root of this evU which could 
not be well difcovered, unlefe by obferving 
the condufl: of other governments. But 
upon refledion I found them all fubjedt to 
the fame inconveniencies, and that in alt 
the countries of Europe there were great 
numbers of poor, except in Holland, which 
I knew to proceed from their having the 
greateft fhare in the trade of the world. 
But this not being a remedy for every coun- 
try, fince all cannot pretend to fo great a 
part in trade, and that two or three nations 

are 
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are able to manage the whole commerce of 
Europe ; yet there being a neceffity that the 
poor fhould every where be provided for, 
unlefs we will acknowledge the deficiency of 
all goverxunent in that particular, and find- 
ing no remedy in the laws or cuftoms of any 
of the prefent governments, I began to con- 
fider what niight be the conduct of the wife 
antients in tnat affair. And my curiofity 
was increaied, when upon refledion I could 
not call to mind thkt any antient author had 
fo much as mentioned fuch a thing, as great 
numbers of poor in any country. 

At length I found the original of that 
multitude of beggars which now oppreis 
the world, to have proceeded from church- 
men, who (never failing to confound things 
Spiritual with temporal, and colifequendy 
ftU good order and good government, either 
through miftake or defign) upon the firft 
publick eftablifliment of the chriftian reli- 
gion, recommended nothing more to ma- 
ilers, in order to the falvation of their fouls, 
than the fetting fuch of their flaves at li- 
berty as would embrace the chriftian faith, 

though 
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though our Saviour md hid trpoftlea had 
been £o far from making ufe ofany tem« 
poral advantage! to perfutde etern&i truthSi 
iand ib ht from invading any man's pro^ 
perty, by promifing him heaven for it, that 
the apoftle Paul fays expreily, * In what-- 
ever condition of life every one i6 called 
to the chriftian faith, in that let him re* 
maiil. Art thou called being a flave ? Be 
not concerned for thy condition; but 
even though thou mighteft be free, chUIe 
to continue in it. For he Who is called 
whilil a flave, becomes the freeman of 
the Lord ; and likewise he that is called 
vtrhilft a free-fflan, becotnes the flave of 
Chrift, who has paid a price for you, that 
you might not be the flaves of men. Let 
every one therefore, brethren, in what-* 
ever condition he is called, in that re«- 
main, in the fear ol^ God/ That the in* 
terpretation I put upon this pafi&ge, &ik^ 
rent from our tranflatldn, is the true mean« 
ing of the apoftle, not oilly the authority 
ef the Greek fathers, and genuine fignifi- 
cation of the Greek particles, but the whole 

contextj^ 
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context, chiefly die firft and laft wards 
(which feem to be repeated to inforee and 
deternnime fiich a meaning) clearly dem6rw 

ftrate. And the reafon why he recommends 
to them rather to continue flaves (if they 
have embraced the chriftian faith in that 
condition) feems to be that it n^ight app^r 
they did not embrace it fbr &ny worldly 
advantage, as well as to dedroy a do^ine 
which even iii his days began to bepreadb>* 
ed^ that ilavery was inconMent with the 
chriftian religion; fince ilich ?l do6farine 
would have been a great flop to the pro- 
greis of 11 What the apoftle means by 
ikying, we ought not to be the flaves of 
men^ I (hall (hew hereafter. 

This diforder of giving liberty to great 
numbers (^ flaves upon their profeflion of 
Chrifliianity, grew to fuch a height, even 
in the time of Conftantine the great, that 
the cities of the empire found themfelvea ' 
burdened with an infinite number of men» 
whq had no other eftate but their liberty, 
of whom thegreated part would not work, 
and the reft had been bred to no profeflion* 

This 
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This obliged Conftantine to make edids in 
fevour of beggars; and from that time at 
the requeft of the bifliops, hofpitals and 
alms-houfcs, not formerly known in the 
world,^ began to be eftablifhed. But upon 
the rife of the Mahometan religion, which 
was chiefly advanced by giving liberty to 
all their flaves> the Chriftians were fo mo- 
leftcd by the continual rebellion of theirs, 
that they were at length forced to give li- 
berty to them all; which it feems the 
churchmen then looked upon as a thing ne- 
ce0afy to preferve the chriftian religion^ 
^nce in many of the writings,by which ma- 
tters gave freedom to their flayes, 'tis ex- 
prefly faid, they did fo, to lave their own 
fouls. 

This is the rife of that great mifchief, 
under Which, to the undoing of the poor, 
all the nations of Europe have ever fince 
jgroaned. Becaufe in antient times, ib 
long as a man was the riches and part of 
the pofleflion of another, every man was 
provided for in meat, clothes and lodging ; 
and not only he, but (in ord?r to increaife . 

that 
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that riches) his wife and children alfo: 
whereas provifions by ho^itals, alms- 
houfes, and the contributions of churches 
or parifhes, have by experience been found 
to increafe the numbers of thofe that live 
by them. And the liberty every idle and 
lazy perfon has of burdening the focicty 
in which he lives, with his maintenance, 
has increafed their numbers to the weak- 
ning and impoverifliing of it : for he needs 
only to fay, that he cannot get work, and 
then he muft be maintained by charity. 
And as I have fhewn before, no nation ex- 
cept one only (which is in extraordinary 
circumftanccs) does provide by publick 
work-houfes for their poor: the rcafon of 
"tyhich feems to be, that publick work- 
houfes for fuch vaft numbers of people^ 
are impradicable except in thoie placeil 
where (befides a vaft trade to vend the ma- 
nufadlured goods) there is an extraordinary 
police , and that though the Hollanders by 
reafon of the fteddinefs of their temper^ as 
well as of their government (being a com«^ 
monwealth) may be conftant to their me«» 

K tbods 
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thods of providing for the poor; yet ka 
tuuaon^and under a government like that of 
France^ though vaft puUick work-houies 
may foe for a while kq>t in order, 'twillnot 
be long before diey fall into coniuiion and 
ruin. And indeed (neax to Plato's republick, 
which chiefly confifis in making the whole 
fbciety live in common) there is nothing 
nwre impradicable than to provide for fo 
great a part of every nation by publick 
work4ioufes« Whereas when fuch an osco- 
nomy comes under the in^)e&ion of eveiy 
mailer of a family, and that he himietf 
is to reap the profit of the right manage- 
ment ; the thing not oidy turhs to a lar 
hcxxxx account, but by reaion c^ his power 
to &U thofe workmen to others who may 
have ufe for them, when he himfelf has 
% mind to alter his ^ourie ofhie, die pro* 
& is peraianent to the fociety ; nor aui 
fiich an Qscononay^ or any fuch manage* 
ment ever fall into con£uiiGn. 

I DOUBT not, that what I have faid 
will nrieet, not only with all the mifcon* 
ilru^ion and ohbquy;, hm^il the difdain^ 
I. fu7 
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fery and om^ries, of which either igncH 
ranc magiftrates, or prou4 lazy and miierii* 
jdsie people are capable. Would I bring 
back flayery into the world ? Shall men of 
immortal fouls, and by nature ^qual to 
any, be fold as beads ? Shall they and their 
poderity be for ever fubjedled to the moft 
tmferable of all conditicHis ; the inhuman 
barbarig^ of mafters, who may beat, mu* 
jilate/torture, fiarve^or kill fo great a num- 
ber of tnankind at pleafure ? '^all the far 
greater part of the commonwealth be Haves, 
not that the reft may be free, but tyrants 
over them ? With what fisicc can we op- 
^pofe die tyranny of princes, and recommend 
fueh oppofition as the higheft virtue, if 
nve make ourfelvcs tyrants over the grcatefl: 
part of mankind? Can any man, froqi 
whom fudi a thing has cmce efcape^ ever 
offer to fpeaik for liberty ? But they muft 
pardon me if I tell them, that I I'egard 
no; names, but things; and that the mis- 
application of names has confounded every 
thing. We are told there is not a flavp 
in France ; that when a flave fets his foot 

K 2 upon 
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upon French ground, he becomes imme^ 
diately free : and I fay, that there is not 
a freeman in France^ becaufe the king 
takes away any part of any man's property 
at his pleafure; ; and that, let him do what 
he will to any man, there is no remedy* 
The Turks tell us, there are no (laves 
among them, except Jews, Moors, or Chri- 
ilians) and who is there that knows not, 
they are all Haves to the grand Seignior, 
and have no remedy againft his will ? A 
flave properly is one, who is abfolutely 
fubjeded to the will of another man with- 
out any remedy : and not one that is only 
fubje£ted under certain limitations, and 
upon certain accounts neceflary for the 
good of the commonwealth, though fuch 
an one may go under that name. And 

.the confounding thefe two conditions of 
men by a name common to both, has in 
my opinion been none of the leaft hard- 
fliips put upon thofe who ought to be 
named fervants. We are all fubjeded to 
the laws s and the eafier or harder condi- 
lions impofed by them upon the feveral 

ranks 
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ranks of men in any fociety, make not the 
diftindion that is between a freeman and 
a Have. 

y S o that the condition of flaves among 
the antients, will upon ferious confidera* 
tion appear to be only a better provifionr 
in their governments than any we have, 
that no man might want the neceflities of 
life, nor any perfon able to work be bur^ 
denibme to the commonwealth. And they 
wifely judged of the inconveniences that 
befal the moft part of poor people, when 
they are all abandoned to their own con- 
duft. I know that thcfe two conditions 
of men were confounded under the fame- 
name^ as well by the antients as they are 
by us ; but the rcafon was, that having 
often taken in war the fubjedts of abfb- 
lute monarchs, they thought they did them' 
no wrong if they did not better their con- 
dition : and as in fome of their govern* 
Tnents the condition of flaves was under a 
worfe regulaticMi than in others, fo in fbme 
of them it differed very little, if at all, from 
the. condition. of fuch a ilave.asi have dc- 
i -. K 3 V, fined. 
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fined. But I do not approve, mud tk<r«* 
ion will not go about to defend zxxf of 
thofe bad and cruel regulations about 
flaret . And becau& it would be tedious 
and needlefi to puriiie the yariqus condi^ 
lions of them in feyeral ages and goTern^ 
ments, it (hall be enough for noe to explain 
wider what conditions they might be both 
good and ufeful, as well as i think {tvtf 
are neceflary in a well-*regulated gaven>- 
inent. 

. First then^ their mafters fliould noC 
have power over their lives, but the life of 
the mafter fliould go for the life of the fer^^ 
vtot. The mafter (hould havt no power to 
mutilate or torture him ; that in fuch oiiea 
the fervant fhould not only have his free<^ 
dom (which, alone would nnake him bur** 
denfome to the publick) but a fuffickiut 
yearly penfion fe long as he fhould live from 
hisiaid maiier. That he, his wife and chil*^^ 
dren» ihould be provided for ia clothes^ 
dkt^ and lodging. That they ihould be 
taught the principles of morality and reliM 
gidn; to read^ aiid be allowed the ufe of 
2 certain 
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ceitaki books : tkat tbey AioqM not wock 
upon fiisukyS) and be allowed to go to 
cburcb: that in every things except theift 
duty as fervants^ theyfhouldnotbe undei^ 
the will of their mafters^ but the protec* 
tiofi^ of the law: that when thefe fervantsr 
grow old, and are no more ufeful to theb 
inafters, (left upon that account they ilK)uld 
be ill uied) hoipital&fiiould be provided for 
them by the publick : that if f^ thek good 
and faithful fervice, any maftergive theoi 
their freedom, he fhould be obliged to 
give them likewife vvherewithal to fiibfift^ 
or put them in a way of living without 
being troubkfome tp the commonwealth : 
that they {hould wear no habit or mark to 
diftinguHh them from hired fervants : that 
any man ihoKld be puni(hed who gives them 
the of^robrious name of flave. So, ex* 
cept it were that th^ eould polfeTs nothingi 
and might be Ibid, which really would be 
but an alienation of their fervice without 
their conient, they would live in a much 
more comfortable condition (wanting no- 
thing neccflary for life) than thofe whb 

K 4 having 
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having a power to poffefs all things, are 
very often in want of every thing, to fuch 
a degree, that many thoufands of them, 
coitie to ftarve for hunger. 
. It will be faid, that notwithftanding 
all thefe regulations^ they may be moft bar- 
baroufly ufed by their mafters, either by 
beating them outragioufly, making them 
work beyond meafure, fufFer cold or hun- 
ger, or negleding them in their ficknefs. 
I anfwer, that as long as the fervant is of 
an age not unfit for work, all thefe things 
are againft the intereft of the mafler : that 
the moft brutal man will not uie his beaft 
ill only out of a humours and that if fuch 
inconveniences do fometimcs fall out, it 
proceeds, for the moft part, from the pcr- 
verfenefs of the fervant : that all inconve- 
niences cannot be obviated by any govern- 
ment ; that we muft chufe the leaft ; and 
that to prevent them in the beft manner 
• poffible, a particular magiftrate might be 
inftituted for that end. 

The condition of fuch a fervant is to 
be efteemed free s becaufe in the moft eA 

fential 
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fential things he is only fubjea: to the . 
laws, and not to the will of his mailer, 
who can neither take away his life, muti- . 
late, torture, or reftrain him from the 
comforts of wife and children : but on the 
other hand, for the fervicc he docs, is 
obliged to eafe hirn of the inconveniences 
of marriage, by providing for him, his 
yrife, and children, clothes, food, and 
lodging : and the condition of a ba^aw, 
or great lord, under arbitrary government 
(who for the fake, and from a neceffity 
of what they call government, has joined 
to the quality of a flave the office of a 
tyrant, and imagines himfclf a naan of 
quality, if not a little prince, by fuch pre- 
eminence) is altogether flavifli;, fince ht 
is under the protedion of no law, no not 
fo much as to his life, or the honour of 
his wife and children ; and is fubjeded to 
ftronger temptations than any manj of be- 
ing a flave to men in St. Paul's fenfe, which 
is a worfe fort of flaVery than any I have 
yet mentioned. That is of being fubfer- 
vient to, and an inflrument of the lufls 

of 
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df hiff mafter the tjram: fince if he re- 
fjoSk ikividily to ob^^ he muil loie his^of- 
fice, and perhaps his life. And indeed 
men oS all ranks living under arbitrary go- 
vernment (fo much preached and recom^ 
mended by the far greater part of church- 
men) being really under the protedion of 
no law, (whatever may be pretended) are 
not onfy ilaves, as I have defined before, 
but by having no other certain remedy in 
any thing againft the luft and paffions of 
their fuperiors, except fuffermg or conv« 
pliance, lie under the moft violent temp- 
tations of being flaves in the worft fenfe, 
and of the only ibrt that is inconfiftent 
with the chriAian religion. A conditioir 
(whatever men may imagine) fo much 
more miferable than that of fervants pro-* 
teded by the lavrs in all things necel^^ry 
for the fiibfiftence of them and their poifa>« 
rity, that there is no comparifon* 

I SHALL now proceed to the great ad- 
vantages the antients received from this 
fort of fervants. By thus providing fot 
.their poor, and making every man ufeful 

to 
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to the commonweakb, they wei e not onily 
abfe CO perform xhofe greac aad fti^peEH 
cbufr publick \H>rks, bigb-wa^ti aque-^ 

&9t-foHs, bridges^ txibnymcHufor the dead^ 
temples^ am^itheatFe^i theatres, {daces 
£3t all cdaDBcr of exer cii!e& and educational 
baths^ courts of juftice» market-^pkcest 
|»ublick walks, and other magnificeat 
Works for the ufc and coavenieney of tho 
pubUck, with which Egypt, Ma, (^eece, 
Italy, and other countrka wecc iiUedi and 
td ad6rn them with ftately pillars and obr^ 
hfl&i, curious ftatues, mod exqu]£Kcfcolp«< 
ture and painting : but every partkulasir 
XKian might indulge hiodielf m any kind 
of finery and magnificence; not only be« 
caufe he had ilaves to perform it accord^ 
kig to his £incy, but becanfe all the poos 
beii^ provided for, there could be no 
crime in making uftneceffiury expenccs^ 
which arc always contrary, not only to 
chriftian charity^ but common bumanity> 
as long as any poor man wants bread. For ^ 
though we think that in making tho& ex^ 

pences. 
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peaces^ wc employ the poor ; aiid that in 
building coftly houfes, and furnifhing 
them^ making fine gardens, rich ftuflfs^ 
laces and embroideries for apparel, the poor 
are fee to work ; yet fo long as all the poor 
are not provided for, (though a man can- 
not reproach himfelf in particular why 
it is not done) and that there is any poor 
family in a flarving condition, 'tis againft 
common humanity (and no doubt would 
have been judged to be fo by the antients) 
for any man to indulge himfelf in things 
unneceflary, when others want what is 
abfolutely neceflary for life, efpecially iince 
the fumifhing of thofe things to them, 
does employ workmen as well as our un- 
neceifary expences. So that the antients^ 
without giving the leaft check to a tender 
companion for the neceffities of others 
(a virtue fo natural to great minds, fo 
nicely to be preferved and cherished) might 
not only adorn their publick buildings: 
with all the refinements of art, but like^ 
wife beautify their private houfes, villa'a 
and gardens with the greateft curiofity. 

But 
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But wc by perfifting in the like, and other 
unneceflary expences, while all the poor 
are not provided for (example, vanity, and 
the love of pleafure, bebg predominant 
in us) have not only effaced all the vefti- 
ges of chriftian charity, but bani(hed na- 
tural compaflion from amongft us, that 
without remorfe' we might continue in 
them. 

This explains to us by what means {o 
ifiuch virtue and iimplicity of manners 
could fubfift in the cities of Greece, and 
tbfe lefler Afia, in the midft of fo great 
curioiity and refinement in the arts of 
magnificence and ornament. For in an* 
.tlent times great riches, and confequently 
bad arts to acquire them, were not neceif- 
iary for thofe things ; becaufe if a man 
pofiefied a moderate number of flaves, he 
might chufe to employ them in any fort 
of magnificence, either private or pub- 
lick, for ufe or. ornament, as he thought 
^fit, whilfl he himfelf lived in the greatefl 
iimplicity, having neither coaches nor 
hories to carry him, as in triumph, 
2 * through 
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darao^ cbe dcy ; nor a facmily in mc^ 
chuigS'Oompo&d like diat of a prince, and 
a muliiMde of idle fer^ants to confiime 
his eifta«. Wonaen wer« not then into* 
krabiy^expeniive, but wholly imployed in 
the care ci domefl^<ic affairs. Neither did 
tlie fumitare of their bouies amount to 
fiich vaft Ibms as <wftii w ; Iwt was !for 
the mod part wrought by their flaves. 

Anotheh advant^e whidi the an- 
cients had by i^ fwt of fervants, wa6» 
That they were not under that uneafinefi, 
and 4un^e»kable vexation Which we &#er 
by our hired fervants, who are never %red 
i)0 be good for any diing, though moft of 
the flaves amongft the aittiems were. 
4MdL though we beftow tfhe greateft pains 
<x cdft m educate one of them from his 
youth, upon the leaftcroTs word he leav^ 
^is. 60 that ^tis more ^an probable this 
ibrt of fervantt growing every 4biy wbrfe, 
(the wifpeakaUe trouble 'arifing from 
them, without any other confideration, 
will force the world to return to the forf* 
.noer. 

Among 
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. Amonc the antients^ any mafter who 

had the leaft jxui^eat or difcretioay vras 

;ferved with emulation by lUl his flaves^ 

that thofe who beft performed their duty, 

m*^ht obtain their liberty frona him* h 

ilaye^ though furnished widi every thing 

neceflary, yet pofleiling nothing, had no 

temptation to cheat his mafter ; wheceai 

a hired fervant^ whilA he remains unmar«- 

ried, will cheat his mafter of what may 

be a Aock to him when marriedj and if 

after his marriage he continue to ierve hs 

mafter, he will be fcu'e to cheat him mucl| 

more. When the antients gave freedom 

to a dave, they were obliged to give him 

wherewithal to £ubiift, or to put him into 

a way of living. And how well and faith* 

fully tfiey vvere ierved by thofe they had 

made ire^ {whom from a long experience 

of their probity and capacity, they ofiea 

made ilewards of their eftat^) all antienc 

hiftory does teftify. Now> we having no 

regular way to enable a ferva&t to provide 

fufficient maintenance for his family, whea 

he becomes independent on his maibr, his 

bare 
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bare wages (out of which he is for the 
tnotl part to provide himfelf with many 
neccflaries for daily ufe^ not being enough 
for that purpofe, and no way left but to 
cheat his tnafter, we ought not to expeft 
any probity or fidelity in our fervants, be- 
cauie, for want of order in this point, we 
fubje6t them to fuch ftrong temptation. 

• I MIGHT infift upon many other ad- 
vantages the antients had in the way they 
were ferved, if to perfuade the expedient 
I propofe, I were not to make ufe of 
ftronger arguments than fuch as can be 
drawn from any advantages ; I mean thofe 
of neceflity. 

• There are at this day in Scotland (be- 
fides a great many poor families very 
meanly provided for by the church-^boxes^ 
with others, who by living upon bad food 
fall into various difeafes) two hundred 
thoufand people begging from door to door. 
Tlicfe are not only no way advantageous, 
but a very^ grievous burden to fo poor a 
country. And though the number of them 
be perhaps double to what it was formerly^ 
- - . by 
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hy nafoQ of thk prefem great (^brefi, yoc 
in all dines thi^e have been abow one 
hundred thouiand of tho^ v^gabonds^ who 
^ve liif^d without any regard or iubjec- 
ttonekher to the laws of the land, or evea 
thoie of God and na^ture ; fathers inceftUf- 
oofly accompanying with their owndauglib- 
ter8» the foa with the mothv, and ch« 
brother with the fifter. No mstgiftrait 
could ever difcover, or be infonaed winch 
way one in a hundred of rhofe wrecchea 
died, or that ever they were baptised. 
Many naurders have been diicover^ among 
xhecaii and th^ are not only a mdl uor 
i^peakable opprefiion to poor tenants, (who 
of th^ ;give ix>t breadt or £HXie kind of 
provifion to perhaps fqf cy fuch villains ia 
one day, are f urc to be infulted by dbem) 
but th^ rob maay poor people who live 
in lioufes diftant from any ndgjhbourhood. 
In years of plem^ many thouiknds of them 
tneet together .in the mounoedns, whera 
they fbaft and rktf for mstny days; and at 
(Coumry wyddings, markets, burials, and 
'Other die like publick occaiions, they are 

L to 
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to be feen both men and woinen perpe- 
tually drunk, curfing, blafpheming, and 
fighting together. 

These are fuch outrageous diforders, 
that it were better for the nation they were 
fold to the gallies or Weft-Indies, than 
that they (hould continue any longer to be 
a burden and curfe upon us. But num- 
bers of people being great riches, e^ery 
government is to blame that makes not a 
right ufe of th^m. The wholfbmenefs of 
our air, and healthfulneis of our climate^ 
affords us great numbers of people, which 
-in fo poor a country can never be all nnain- 
tained by manufactures, or publick work- 
houfes, or any other way, but that which 
I have mentioned. 

And to fhew that former parliaments 
flruggling with this, otherwife infuperable, 
difficulty, have by the nature of the thing 
been as it were forced upon remedies tend- 
ing towards what I have propofed: by 
an adk ofparliamentin the year 1579, any 
fubjed: of fufiicient eftate is allowed to 
take the child of any beggar, and educate 
2 him 
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him for his fervice, which child is obliged 
10 iervfe ilich a maftcr fi)r a certain terni 
of years ; and that term of years extended 
hy another a<St made in the year 1597, for 
life. iSo that here is a great advance to- 
wards my propofitbn y but either from 
ibme miftake about chriftian. or civil li- 
berty, thicy did not proceed to confider the 
neCefiity of continuing that fervice in the 
children of fuch fervants, and giving their 
mafters a power of alienating that fervice 
to whom they fhould think fit] The rea- 
fon for the firft of theie is, that being mar- 
ded in that fort of fervice, their mailers 
muft of neceffity maintain their wife and 
children, and fo ought to have the fame 
right to the fervice of the children as of 
the father. . And the reafbn for the power 
of alienation is, that no man is fure of 
continuing always in one fort of employ- 
ment ; and having educated a great many 
fuch children when he was in an employ- 
ment that required many fervants, if af- 
terwards he fhould be obliged to quit it 
lor one that required few or none, he could 

L 2 ^ not 
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not without great injuftice be <itf{M:i9al 
^e power of alienating their iervke €oany 
other man, in t>rder to temohftik *o Ixim^ 
ielf the money hehad befiowed iip6n dienu 
eipecially iince the fettiag thein at liberef 
would only bring, a great bwd^ on the 
publick. 

Now what I would propofe u|pon the 
whole matter is, that for fbme pr^nt re» 
medy of ib great a mifchief, every man of 
a certain eftate in this naticHi iliQuld be 
obliged to t^e a |)roportionablc number 
of thofe vagabonds, and either employ 
them in hedging a|id ditching hisgrpundSi 
or any other ibrt of work in town and 
country j or if they happen to be children 
and young^ that he (hould educa^ them 
in the knowledge of fome mechanical art, 
that fb every man of cftato might have a 
Kttle manulfadlure at home which might 
maintain thofe fervants, and bring great 
profit to the maftcr, as they did to the an^ 
tients, whofe revenue by thexnanufeftures 
of ifuch fervants ^as much more confider^ 
ible tti!^ itliat of their knd& Ho&ital» 
I and 
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$tA alms^iou&s ought to be provided for 
the ficlcr ^sasit and decrepit dtlierby^ i^i^ 
txfying old fimncbtiofis or inftiduiiog rfirs^; 
And for caounpte and te'rroii three or ^r 
hxHidred of ^the moft notorioift ^^h^Af 
ytHkiRS' «^hicb we call }i>tkp, rhight h^ 
prefentedtvy the goverament .|o the- ftate 
o^ Venice, t^ ftrwe^ in their gsltliti againft 
the coifatebiv enemy of^ ChFiifehdom. ^^i 

Bo *^ thcfe things, wfeen ^ance refelvcd, 
mud be:exec!9ied with grk^4ddrefs, di)P 
gence, and kvttky } f6t that idrt of'ped^ 
fSei^fodefj^jcpatefy'widhed^, fi& enemiea; 
of all work and labour, arid, which is yet-* 
more-amazing, fo proud/ in cftceniihgthetf' 
own c6nd?cion above that which they wHP 
befufeto cdll fiavery -, ' that- iihJch prevent-^ 
cd b^ die utmoft induftry and diligence;^ 
lipon'the firft puWication xdF lahy' orders^' 
ncceffiryfbr putting in* execution fuch'i^ 
dt^rfy they ^If rather die with htmgef' 
in caves* arid densi and^ mtrrdef, their yotrng"' 
ciiildrcni TOin- appear ab|tead to have them' 
and theniflfelves tafeenihta*fiifch a kind -of 
fervice; And the lEgWands arc focdi^a' 

, > L 3 vaft 
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yaft and unfeaithable retreat for them, 
th;ic if ftriA and fevere order be not taken 
I.O* prevent it, upon fiich an occaiion thefe . 
yugabonds will only rob as much food as . 
diey can out of the low-country, and re- ' 
tire td live upon it ip thoie mountains, or 
ran into £ngl90d till they think the ftorm 
^f our r^glwiQQS :is over, which in all 
former times they have i&oi to be yain. 

'■ . Non indeed can there be a thorough 
ceformaticfn ia this a£^r, io loi^ as die 
one half of our country, in eaptent of 
ground, is poflS^l^. by a people yA;ko arc 
all gendemen only ba:aufe they ^ill ijot ! 
work; and who in every thing are^more 
contemptible dian the yileft ilaves, except 
ijiat they always carry arms, bccaufe for* 
the moft part they live upon robbery. This; 
part of the country being an ^exhauftible> 
fource of beggars,, has always br9ke all 
our mcafures relating to them. And it 
were to be wilhed that the government 
would think fit to tranfplant that handful 
of people, and their mailers (who have al- 
ways difturbcd our peace) inio the low- 

^ country. 
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country, and people the Highlands from 
hence, rather than they (hould contmue. 
to be a perpetual occafion of miichief to us. 
'Tis in vain to fay, that: whatever people 
are planted in thofe mountains, they will 
quickly mrn as favage, and as great beggars 
as the prefent inhabitants 3 for the mounr 
tains of the Alps are greater, mcu'e defer t,and 
more condemned to fhows than thofe of 
the Highlands of Scotland, which are every 
where cut by friths and lakes, the richefl 
in fifliing of any in the world, affording 
great conveniences for tranfpbrtation of 
timber and any other goods ; , and yet the 
Alps which. have no fuch advantages are 
inhabited every where by a civilized, in- 
duftrious, honeft, and peaceable people : 
but they had no lords to hinder them from 
being civilized, to difcourage induftry, in-* 
courage thieving, and .to keep them beg-* 
gars that they might be the more depen* 
dent ; or when they had any that oppref- 
fed them, as in that part of the.mountain$ 
that belongs to the Swifs, they knocked 
them on the head. 

L 4 Let 
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Let US ncyw ccunparc the coadttioii of 
our preCent vagibpnds with chat of &r« 
vants^ under the conditions which I have 
propoied> and we (hall fee die one living 
under no law of God, man or natun^, pot^ 
luted with alt manner of abcminations } 
dnd though in fo little expedation of the 
good things of pother life, jfet in the 
worft condition of this, and ibmetimeff 
ftanred to death in time of extraordinary 
want. The other, though fbmetiines they 
may fall under a fevere mailer (who ne« 
verthelefs may neither kill, mutilate, nor 
torture them, and may be likewiie reftrain^ 
ed from ufing thdm very ill by the magi-« 
ftrate I mentioned) are always fure to have 
food, clothes and lodging ; and have this 
advantage above other men, that with* 
out any care or pains taken by them, theie 
necefSiries are likewi& fecured to their 
wiv^s and chiMren. They are provided 
for in ficknef$, their children zrf educated, 
and all of them tmder all the inducements, 
encouragements and obligadons pofiible to 
live quiet, innocent apd virtuous lives. 

They 
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Thief imy alfa hofc^ if ch^ ftww ao 

extraordinuy aflbdtion^ «ife Ui4^M;it]^» 

in the fbcvjce cf^.dittr loftilttry th^t no( 

only thB>r «od their fbniUo^ (htM bavo 

their intire freedom^ but a compQteficy CO 

liy(^ md perhaps th« cftate of the roafter 

intruftcd to thdur care* Now if we wiU 

confider the advantagea v> the ixation hjr 

tbe one> and the difadvantages ariiiAg 

from the other fort oif men, we (hall en* 

demly fee, that a$ the ope is an ejtceffivt 

bufdei^, curie and reproach to m, io the 

other may inriich the nation, and adorn 

t^ oountqr with puMidc works beyond 

any in Europe .whdch ihall not take the 

Hke methods of providing for their poon 

This propafid :I hope may be a re* 

medy, not only to that intolerabie plague 

of idle vagabonds who infeft die nation ; 

but by pcoTiding a more regular mainte*- 

nande for thicni, go a great way towards 

the prefimt rdief of other poor people 

who have been opprefied by them. That 

which follows is calculated to remove the 

principal snd or^in^t cauf^ of the pover- 

«7 
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ty which all the commons of this nadon 
lie under} as well as thofe ftraiming diffi- 
culties in which men of eftates are by our 
prefent method of huibandry inevitably 
involved. 

The caufes of the prefent poverty and 
mifery in which the commonalty of Scot- 
land live, are many, yet they are all to be 
imputed to our own bad conduct and mif- 
management of our affairs. 'Tis true. 
Trade being of late years vaftly increaied 
in Europe, the poverty of any nation is 
always imputed to their want of that ad- 
vantage. And though our foil be barren, 
yet our ibas being the richeft of any in the 
world, it may be thought that the caufe 
of all our poverty has been the negled; of 
trade, and chiefly of our own fiihing : 
Neverthelefs were I to aflign the princi- 
pal and original fource of our poverty, I 
ihould place it in the letting of our lands 
at fo exceffive a rate as makes the tenant 
poorer even than his fcrvant whofe wages 
he cannot pay ; and involves in the fame 
mifery day-labourer^^ tradefmen, and the 

Icfler 
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lefler merchants who live in the country ' 
villages and towns -, and thereby inikiences 
no lefs the great towns and wholefale 
merchants^ makies the mafter have a trou«- 
l^kfome and ill paid rent,' his lands not 
improved by indofure or otherwife, but 
for want of hories and ojten^fit. for labours' 
every where runtout and abufed. 
. The condition of the lef&r freeholders 
or heritors (as^ we call them) is not much 
htaa: than that of our tenants ; for they 
have no flocks to: improve their lands, 
and living not as hufl>andmen but as gen>» 
tleihen, they are never able to 'attain any : 
Befides this^ the unikilfulnefs^ of their 
wretched and half-ftanred fervants k fuch, 
that their lands are no better cultivated' 
than ihofe laboured^ by ; beggarly ^niahts. 
And though a gentleman of ^ftate' take 
a farm into hi^ own hands, j^ iervants are 
fo unfaithful (x lazy, and the country peo* 
pie fuch enemies of all manner of inclo* 
fore, that after haying ftrdggled with in- 
numerable, difficulties, he at feft finds it 
impoffible for him. to alter the ordinary 

bad 



W flKtho^*, whilft the. reft, of the coon* 
tiy ccaitiBiuff$ io then. 

Ths pjaqesjn thiseomtiy which pro*. 
dace iheep tbad blaek catd^, haye no pio*: 
yjfion fyf. thm lA vimccfftlUring the&om^' 
havii^ . odithbt' hay'nd^ibaw, nor any \a-' 
€)Q6i(ie:tQ ihi^m thbin <»! die gra& fromi 
the cold ?K^)y W4n<b in the ^rtng ;. ibi 
thfU ^,l)mft8 are in a «ly5ng condition, 
a^ the gr^ coniUnpted bythoie deftcuo*-) 
tiye wj^ki^rtUi the nvarm weather j ahotat. 
the «4d<}le:of Jurte, cbmc tathc relief ofi 
hpth. .T^rjaM this may. he: added the ]bc<>> 
^ng of farina >m moft p^rt i)f thoTe grazing' 
cpuntii^ ^vjffy year hyrroop or ao&ioa^ 
B^ Pilr: maoagement. in. the couDieiesr 
aildvit(?d by tillage ia muds worfe, hc^. 
cau^ the tenant pays; his radt in grain^ 
whea^ .t*»rfcy or oats:.. which is attended 
with- qutny . inconvenience^ . and much 
greafeir difad^»tttages than a rent paid iw 
money.' 

: ^Jbl^vY rent has a yearly balance in itf 
for if the ye^ he fcsvce, all forts of grs^tf 
3^14 the gretter price j-and if the yeai* 

\ . be 
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t)e:pleRti&l9 there is the greater ^isancicjf 

pf them to iosake mooeyi. Now a rent 

paid iQ corn has richer a yearly; nor any 

balance at all; for if a plentilol vyear a& 

^d a ^ipeiplus, the tenant can malock 

\m little of it;, but if d)e year be fcai:ci^ 

he falls (hort in the payment of his com^ 

abd by re^on of the prke it bears, can 

ittver clear that debt by the rates df a 

plentiful year, by which means he breaks^ 

abd contributes to ruin his mafter. Tht 

rent being altogether in com, the groundi 

WM&. be altogether in tillage ^ vdiich has 

been the ruin of all the bcft countries m 

^ciodand. The carriage of com paid fiat 

rent, to which noany tenants are obliged, 

being often to renoote places, and at un- 

ieafonaUe times, defboys their horles, and 

hinders their labour. And the hassard of 

fending the corn by fea to the great towns, 

endangers the tois dk the whole. The 

mailer runs a double rifque for his rent, 

from the merchant as well as the tenant; 

and the merchant making a thouiand dif^ 

ficuldes at the delivenng of the corn if 

the 
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the pricfc be fallen, the bat^in ibmetimes 
ends in a fuit at law. The felling of corii 
is become a thing fb difficult, that be* 
fides the cheats ufed in that ibrt of com- 
meroe, fufficient to difgufl: any honefl 
man, the brewers, bakers, and fometimes 
the merchants who fend it abroad, do ib 
combtneL together, that the gentleman is 
obliged to lay it up, of which the trouble 
as well as lofs is great. This caufes him 
JO borrow money for the fupply of his 
prefent occafions, and is the beginning of 
nipft mens debts. We may add to this, 
that by a rent in corn, a man comes to have 
one year a thoufand pound rent, and the 
next perhaps but fix hundred, fo that he 
never can make any certain account for 
his expence or way of living ; that hav- 
ing one year a thou&nd pound to fpend, 
he cannot eafily f eftrain himfelf to fix 
hundred the next 5 that he fpends the 
fame quantity of corn (and in fome places 
where fuch things are delivered inftead 
of rent) hay, ftraw, poultry, (heep and 
oxen, in a dear, as in a plentiful year, 

which 
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which he wouid not do if he was obliged 
to buy them. • Now the tenant iii a pfenti- 
fnl year waftes, and in a fcarce year ftarves : 
io that no man of any fubftance will 
take a farm iii Scotland ; but every beg* 
gar, if he have got'half a dozen wretched 
hor&s, and as many oxen, and can bor- 
row corn to fow, pretends to be a tenant 
in places where they pay no other rent 
than corn. - 

I KNOW there are many objections 
made to what has been faid concerning ' 
the advantages which a rent paid in mo- 
ney has above one paid in corn ; but cer- 
tainly they are all fo frivolous, that every 
man upon a littjie reflection may anfwer 
them to himfelf. For the chief of them 
are, either that the tenant will fquander 
away money when he gets it into his 
hands ; or that the mailer can get a bet*- 
ter pricfc for the corn by felling it in grofs 
to merchants in the adjacent towns, or 
elfe by fending it to be fold at a great 
diftancc. To the firft I anfwer, that no 
iitbftantial man will fquander away money 

becauie 
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becaufe be has fot k into his haacb, 
diough iiich hcgfftits as we now have for 
tetttnct iiiigfac be apt to tlo fo. And m 
die iecondi diat the hanrd of fendiag 
com from one place of the kingdom ui 
uocfaer hy &a« and the pcqodice the te-» 
sants fiifibr from long carriages by land, 
do in pare balance the fi^poied advam*- 
ti^ ; befidesp if diofe whdieiide faai|^]c» 
were not fo frequently made, nor the 
corn k> often carried io be kAA at the 
great towns, the ibcfcfaaniB would be 
obliged to itoA to the Oountry markets to 
buy, and the prioes in them would rife. 
In ihort, the chaiiigii^ of money-rent in'^ 
to com, has been the chief cau& of rack«> 
ang ail the rents to that excditve rate they 
«re now advanced. And i^n refledion 
It will foon appear, that the turning of 
nMney«-renis into rents of com, has been 
lh« indention of ibme covetous wretches 
who have been the occafion chat all ma«- 
Aers now live under the &iDe uneaiinela, 
And conftant care, which they at firft 
€Mit e£ covetouihefs created to thensfehres ^ 

and 
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and all to get as much as was poffible 
from poor tenants, who by fuch means are 
made miferable, and are {o far from im* 
proving, '^hat they only run out and fpoil 
the ground, ruin their neighbours by bor- 
rowing, and at length break for con- 
iiderabie fums, though at firft they were 
no better than beggars. 

The method of moft other countries 
is 1 that all rents are paid in money ; 
that mailers receiving a fine, grant long 
leafes of their grounds at eafy rents: but 
this fuppofcs the tenant a man of confi- 
der able fubftance, who cannot only give 
. a fine, but has wherewithal to ftock, and 
alfo to improve his farm. But in Scot- 
land no fuch men are willing to take 
farms j nor in truth are the itaafters wil- 
ling to let them, as they do in other coun- 
tries. And though the matters may pre- 
tend, that if they could find fubftantial 
tenants, they would let their grounds as 
they do in other places ; and men of ful> 
- ftance, that if they could have farms upon 
fuch conditions, they would turn tenants ; 

M yet 
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yet we fee evident marks of the little pro* 
babiUty there is that any fuch thing can be 
brought about without a general regulation. 
For in the weft and north countries where 
they let land in feu (or fee) the fuperiors 
are fo hard, that befides the yearly feu- 
duty, they make the feuer pay at his firft 
entrance the whole intrinfick value of 
the land 5 and the people, though fubftan- 
jial men, are fools and flaves enough to 
make fuch bargains. And in the fame 
countries, when they let a fmall parcel of 
land to a tradcfman, they let it not for 
what the land is worth, but what both 
the land and his trade is worth. And in- 
deed 'tis next to an impofiibility to alter a 
general bad cuftom in any nation, with- 
out a general regulation, becaufe of inve- 
terate bad difpoiitions and difcourage- 
mcnts, with which the firft beginnings of 
teformations are always attended. Be* 
fides, alterations that are not countenanced 
by the publick authc^ity, proceed (lowly ; 
and if they chance to meet with any check, 
men -foon return to their former bad me- 
thods. The 
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TniE condition then oiF this naiioii, 
chiefly by this abufe of racking the lands, 
is brought to fuch extremity, as makes all 
the commonalty miferable, and the land- 
iords> if poffible, the greater flaves, be- 
fore they can get their rents and reduce 
them into money. And becauie this evil 
is arrived to a greater height with us, than 
I believe was ever known in any other 
pkce ; and that, as I have faid, we are in 
no diipofition to pradife the methods of 
Inoft other countries, I think we ought 
to find out fome new one which may fur- 
mount all difficulties, fince in things o 
this nature divers methods may be pro- 
J>ofed very pradticable, and [much better 
than any that hitherto have been in ufe. 

t KNOW that if to a law prohibiting all 
intereft for money, another were joined, 
th^t no man fhould pofTefs tnbre land thah 
fa much as he fhotild cultivate by fervant^, 
the wholfe money, as well as people of this 
nation, Would be prefently employed, ei- 
ther in tultivating lands, Oi: in trade and 

toanufaftures j that the country wduld be 

M 2 quickly 
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quickly improved to the greateft height of 
which the foil is capable, finceitwouldbe 
cultivated by all the rich men of the nation; 
and that there would flill be vaft ftocks 
remaining to be employed in trade and ma-* 
nufadures. But to oblige a man of a great 
eftate in land to fell all, except perhaps two 
hundred pounds flerling a year (which he 
might cultivate by his fervants) and to 
employ the whole money produced by the 
&le of the reft, in a thing fo uncertain as 
he would judge trade to be, and for which 
'tis like he might have no difpodtion or 
genius, being a thing impradticable : and 
alfo to employ the imall flocks of minors^ 
widows, and other women unmarried, in 
trade or hufbandry, a thing of too great 
hazard for them ; I would propofe a me- 
thod for our relief, by joining to the law 
prohibiting all interefl: of money, and to 
the other, that no man fhould poiTeis more 
land than fo much as he cultivates by his 
icrvants, a third law, obliging all men that 
poffefs lands under the value of two hun- 
dred pounds ftcrling clear profits yearly, 

to 
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to cultivate them by fervants, and pay 
yearly the half of the clear profits to fuch 
peribns as cultivating land worth two hun- 
dred pounds fterling a year, or above, (Kail 
buy fuch rents of them at twenty years 
purchafe. The proje<ft in its full extent 
may be comprehended in thefe following 
articles. 

All intereft of money to be forbidden. 

N o man to poflefs more land than he 
cultivates by fervants. 

Every man cultivating land under the 
value of two hundred pounds fterling clear 
profits a year, to pay yearly the half of the 
clear profits to fome other man* who fhall 
buy that rent at twenty years purchafe ; 
and for his (ccurity fhall be preferred to 
all other creditors. 

N o man to buy or pofJefs thofe rents> 
unlei^ he cultivate land to the value at 
leaft of two hundred pounds i^erling clear 
profits yearly. 

Minors, .women unmarried, and per- 
fbns abfent upon a publick account, may 
buy or pofTefs fuch rents, though they cul- 
tivate no lands. M 3 By 
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/ By the firft article, difcharging all inr 

tercft of money, moft men who have finall 
fijms at inter eft, . will be obliged to employ 
it in trade, or the improvement of land. 

By the fecond, that no man is to po£- 
fefs more land, than fo much as he culti- 
v^es by his fervants, the whole land of 
the kingdom will come into the hands of 
the richeft men ; at leaft there will be no 
land cultivated by any man who is not the 
poflefTor of it. And if he have ^ greater 
eflate than what he cultivates^ he may lay 
out money upon improvements ;, or if h©' 
have bought a fmall pofTeiiion, though h& 
ipay havcf no more money left, he may, 
by felling one half of the rent;, procure: 
^ fum confider^ble enough^ both to flock 
and improve it. So that in a; few yeai:% 
tjie country will be every where inclofed 
and improved to the greateft height, th& 
]^loi;igh being every where in. the hand e£ 
the pofTeflbr. Then fervants, day-labourers^ 
tradefmen, and all £>rts of merchants, will 
be well paid, and.the whole commons live 
plentiflilly^ becaufb they will all be em^ 

ployed 
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ployed by men of iubfliance: the ground 
*by indofure, and other improvements, 
wiU produce tlie double of what it now 
does ; and the race of horfes and black cat- 
tel will be much mended. 

By the other articles •y that no man cuU 
dvating land under the value of two hun- 
dred pounds fterling clear profits yearly, 
can purchafe rents upon land from any 
other man ; but is obliged to pay yearly 
the half of the clrar profits, to fiich per- 
fens as {hall buy them at twenty years pur*^ 
chafe ; and that only thoie who cultivate 
land worth at leaft two hundred pounds 
fterling a year^ can buy fiich rents; the 
men of great land eftates having fold all 
their lands, except fo niuch as may yield 
two hundred pounds ilerling yearly, or 
fb much above that value as they fhall 
think fit to cultivate may fecure> if thejr 
pleafe, the whole money they receive for 
Uieir land^ upon thofe rents which the 
lefler pofiefibrs are obliged to fell. And 
£0 thofe who had formerly their eftates 
in lands ill cuhivated, and corn-rents ill 

M 4 paid^ 
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paid, as well as the other three forts of 
peribns excepted from the general rule, 
and mentioned in the laft article, will 
have a clear rent in money coming in with-: 
out trouble, for payment of which they, 
are to be fecured in the lands of the faid 
lefler poffeflbrs before all creditors. The 
reafon of excepting three forts of perfohs 
before mentioned from the general rule^ 
is evident ; becauit (as has been faid) it 
were unreafonable to oblige minors^ or 
women unmarried, to venture their final! 
flocks in trade or hufbandry : and much 
more that thofe who are abfent upon a 
publick account, fhould be obliged to have 
any (lock employed that way, fince they 
cannot infpedt either. 

The fmall poffeflbrs by this project 
are not wronged in aiiy thing; for if they, 
are obliged to pay a rent to others, they 
receive the value of it. And this rent will 
put them in mind, hbt to live after the 
manner of men of great eftates, but as 
hufbandmen, which will be no way de- 
rogatory to their quality, however aptient 
their^ family may be. The 
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The method to put this proje<St in cxc- 
cution is, firft to ena<ft; ; that intereft for 
money fliould fall next year from fix per 
cent, to five, and fo on, falling every year 
one per cent, till it ceaie: and to make a 
law, that all thofc who at prefent poffefs . 
lands under the value .of two hundred 
pounds fterling clear profits yearly, fliould 
cultivate them by fcrvants, and fell the 
half of the clear profits at twenty years ! 
purchafe to the firft minor, woman un- 
married, or perfon abfent upon a publick, 
account, who fliould offer money for them; 
and in default of fuch perfons prefenting 
themfelves to buy, they fliould be obliged 
to fell fuch rents to any other perfons qua-* 
lified as above: and like wife to make an- 
other law, that whoever pofleflTes lands 
at prefent to the value of two hundred 
pounds fterling clear profits yearly, or 
more, fliould at leaft take fp much of 
them as may amount to that value, into 
their own hands. This being done, the 
yearly falling of the intereft of money 
wpuld force fome of thpfe who might have 

money 
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mMfff at mt^reft, to take land foe it: 
others calling for tkeir money, would buy 
eftates^ of the landed men, who are to fell 
all except fo much as they cultivate them- 
fclves: and the prohibition of intereft pro- 
ducing many fmall pofleflbrs, would affi)rd 
abundance of rents upon land to be bought 
by rich men 5 of which many might pro- 
l»My be paid out of thofe very lands they 
themfelves formerly poiiefled. So that all 
fbrts of men would in a little time fall intoi 
that eafy method for their affairs, which 
is propofed by the projedt. 

What the half of the yearly clear pro- 
fits of any fmall podbdbrs may be, the ufuat 
valuation qf lands, in order ta publick 
taxes^ which becaufe of improvements^ 
muft be frequently made, will afcertain. 

But it will be faidj that before any fuch- 
thing can every where take place in thi& 
nation, all teinds (or tithes) and alLforts^ 
of foperiorities, muft be tranfa<3:ed for, 
and fold 5 that the tenures ctf all lands rauft^ 
hd made allodial, to the end that every 
man may be upon an equal foot with an^ 

other; 
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Qthj&r ; th^t this pjcojjedji Ja order to its 
cprecuiiony docs fiiippofe things, which 
though p^jhgps th«y would be great blet. 
i|ng^ tp th^ ndtion upoa n;kaay accounts, 
a^d 10 p9^)ct}lai; h}^ taking away the feeds 
of OK)ft law-iiiie, ani the obftrudiong to- 
aUfoitCsof impfovemoots^ yet are latheirK 
ff^lyes «i great ami confidei able as the pro-, 
jeaiitfdf. 

Indeej^ I tmA. acknowledge,- that anyi 

thing caljcubced for a goodi end i^ (fince 

we muft exprefs it fo) almoft always clog^ 

ed witK thihga of the &Q|ie. nature : ibr as 

ali bad, &> all gpod things ace chauied tO'* 

gether, and do fuppc»:c one another. Buo 

that these is any difficulty, to a legifla^ 

tive power (that is willing to do good) o£ 

putting either this pfHDJeA, or the things 

laQ: named in execution, I believe no maa 

can fhew. Sure I am, that it nev'^r waa 

Hor can be the intereil o£ any prince oir 

common:«sealth, that any fubjedt fhould irx 

any manner depend bpon another iiifajed 2 

ami diat it is the intereil of all good go-^ 

vernments at kaft to encourage a good 

Ibrt of hufbandry. , I know 
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I KNOW thcfe propofals, by ibmc men 
who aim at nothing but private intereft>' 
will be looked upon as vifionary: it is 
enough for me, that in themfelves, and 
with regard to the nature of the things, 
they are pra£fcicabie ; but if on account 
of the indiipoiition of (uch men to receive 
them, they be thought impradUcable,* it 
is not to be accounted ilrange; fince if 
that indifpofition ought only to be con- 
iidered, every thingdireded to a good end 
is fuch. 

Many other propofals might be made 
to the parliament for the good of this na- 
tion, where every thing is fo much amifs, * 
and the publick good io little regarded. 
Amongft other things, to remove the pre- 
fent feat of the government, iiiight de. 
ierve their coniideration : for as the happy 
iituation of London has been the princi- 
pal caufe of the glory and riches of Eng- 
land, fo the bad iituation of Edinburgh 
has been one great occaiion of the poverty 
and uncleanlinefs in which the greater part 
of the people of Scotland live. 

A 
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A PROPOSAL likewife for the better edu^ 
cation of our youth would be very necef- 
iary : and I muft confeis I know no pare 
of the world where education is upon any 
tolerable foot. But perhaps I have pre- 
fumed too much in offering my opinion 
upon fuch coniiderable matters as thofe 
which I have treated. 

Since I finifhed the preceding difcouries 
I am informed, that if the prefent parliar 
ment will not comply with the defign of 
continuing the army» they (hall imme-r 
diately be diffolved, and a new one calr 
led. At leaft thofe of the prefbyterian 
perfuaiion, who expert no good from a 
new parliament, are to be frighted with 
the diflblution of the prefent (which has 
eftablifhed their church-government) and 
by that means induced to ufe their utmoft 
endeavours with the members for keeping 
up the army, and promoting the defigns 
of ill men : but I hope no prefbyterian will 
ever be for evil things that good may 
come of them; fince thereby they may 
2 draw 
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draw a curie tipcxi thtmfelvt$ iftftead ^f a 
bleffing. They wiil tcrtakily JConiSdtt- that 
the inteftft which they ought to embrace, 
as well upon the account of prudence, as 
i3f juftice and duty, is that t>f their couil*- 
fry ^ and will. not hearke(;i to the infinua^^ 
tions of ill me*i who may abufe them> 
and when they have obtained the continu- 
ation of the army, endeavour to perfuade 
his majefty and the parliament, to alter 
the prefent government of the church, by 
telling them, that prelbyterian govern- 
ment is in its nature oppofite to cnonarchy, 
that thty maintain a rebellious principle 
t)f defenlive arms, and that a church go- 
vernment mote fuitable and fubfervient to 
monarchy ought to be eftabliflied. 

Now if at this time the prelbyterians 
be true to the intereft of their country^ 
all thofe who love their country, though 
they be not of that perfuafion, will ftand 
by them in future parliaments, when they 
fliall fee that they oppofe all things tend- 
ing to arbitrary power : but if they aban- 
don and betray theif country, they wil^ 
2 fall 
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fall unpiticd. They muft not tell me, 
that their church can never fall, fince it is 
the true church of God, If it be the true 
church of God, it needs no crooked arcs 
to fupport it. But I hope they will not 
deny that it may fall under perfecution • 
which they will deferve, if they go along 
with the lead ill thing to maintain it. 
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HO icritco le caufe della decadenza 
delle cofe di Spagna, de mezzi de- 
biti per riordinarla, deir interefS de pren- 
cipi pretendenti a quella corona, e con 
quanta facilita qualunque prencipe 1 ot- 
tenefie, potrcbbc far progrcffi maffimi pef 
iniignorirfi del mondo 5 non per favorirc 
un governo tanto nocivo agli buoni coA 
tumi, tanto perniciofo alia felicita com* 
mune degli huomini, quanto e un uni- 
verfale, e quanto fono tutti i grandi, o che 
fuffino rcpubliche o monarchie, dove le 
richezze e la potenza c ecccffiva : ma rit 
vegUando con fomma ragione tutti gli al- 
tri prencipi e ftati, contra qualunque vi 
pcetendefle, fvcntare tali difegni, e diver- 
tire dal mondo una tanta rovina. E fc- 

N 2 guitando 
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guicando quel proponimento farebbe facile 
dimoflrare quali iiano li governi ottimi 
che nucrifcono le virtu, e agli huomini 
piu giovano ; e quanta occafione havereb* 
bono i popoli fudditi alia corona di Spagna, 
morto il loro Re, di' intrarvi, e godere delli 
beni della pace, della libertsl, e del buoa 
govemo, 
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L' Imperio di Spagna fondamcnto 
tanto atta per porvi quelle del 
mondo, ch'eflendo in pochi anni> 
forfe in pochi mefi, per mancarc il R^ 
prefente, tutto oppreflb dalla fua mala com- 
plefSonc J fe di tutti i pretendenti, in un 
tanto imperio piu tofto difordinato, che ro- 
vinato 6 disfatto, fuccedefle un prencipc 
favio e animofo, i verifimile che non s'ab- 
baflarsl a minori penfierL Ho in traprefo 
dunque difcorrcre deir intereffi dc'prencipi 
pretendenti alia corona di Spagna 5 della 
decadcnza dellc cofe di quel paefe, c de 
mezzi debiti per riordinarla e difporla a 
Taquifto .delF imperio del mondo. 

Non che mi fia ignota la jpoca capacitst 
mia, e che fono tanti eccellenti ingegni 
che poffono meglio prevedcre quello che 

N 3 fia 
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fia per avvcnire dopo la morte del Re pre- 
fcnte di Spagna; ma a quel fine che in ma- 
teria tanto grave, intendendb ragionamenti 
varii gli huomini giudicaflcro meglio, ho 
volutb anctf lo proporre la, fentenza mia : 
neila quale fe non fi trovano fcmpre le 
congetture ottime, fi trovera fpeffo quello 
che pu6 iftdirisBzare i efle ua piu alto e 
penetrance iogegno. 

Peh moftrare adunque ch'un ftato ca- 
duto poflk cflcr rilevito di maniefa die 
baftaffe a fiiperftruttioni nuove j € per 
farmi piu chiaro, fara neoeflario manifef* 
tare prima le cauie della decadenza deile 
cofe di Spagna ; & eflendo la difgiunttonc 
de fiioi ftati urta dellc principal!, parler6 
di cambio 6 permutazione di ftati, . rime- 
dio per quefto male efficacifiimos dipoi 
ragionero delli varii interdii de' principi 
ch' afpirano alia corona di Spagna ; de 
mezzi che poflbno tenere per ottenerk s 
dell' avantaggi che portarebbono alia 
Spagna i dell' oppofitioni che trovarebbo- 
no 5 i modi per fiiperarli, e quanta faci-* 
lica darcbbe loro il cambio d' aiaim ftati 

per 



per potehe, havendo tempo, prepitttHl 
ibiza foipetto alia mcmarchia univerfate i 
uitiinainente dimoftrard, cfae qualu^M 
di 4irc^ prencipi diyenialfe Re di Spagiia^ 
f)ocrebbe, mediante unaimpre(a fopra FA^ 
friGai Ja riforma delle xSofe di Spagni, * 
TaquiftQ dcU' imperio del mare (di tutt* 
le quail cofe havra tante e fi grandi op^ 
portuniti) far progrcfli ftiaflimi per infig- 
norirfi del mondo. 

Ma avanti ch'io comminci a ragionafb 
di quefte cofc^ per guadagnarmi una firfa t 
occupata attentione, voglio moftrare ch*uA 
K6 di Spagna tiene un avatitaggio tanto 
grande^ quanto niffun akro prencipe, per 
commandar al mondo ^ cioe^ il fito di Spag- 
na. £ di tanta impbrtanza I'elettione 
d'un luogo commodo per aquiftar e cob^ 
fervar un gran imperio, ch ogni ialtrt) 
4ifetto fi puo riparare per le l^ggi, c buoDi 
ordirii ; ma un fito cattivo e un difetto 
irreparabile. I popoli fettentrionali non 
hanno mal potuto acquiftarfi gran impe- 
rio, che lafckndo il paefe loro ; Cartagin*, 
& Egicto mancando d'un fito opportuno 

N 4 non 
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non hanno potuto infignorirfi del mondo ; 
non per altro i Romani perderono la (ig- 
noria di quello, che per la cattiva elettione 
che fece Coftantina di Bizantio per fede 
deir imperio. £ vero cho in quefli tempi» 
quando, mediante le navigazioni lontane 
molti nuovi paefi e potenti governi, e quafi 
tutto il globo ci viene difcoperto ; VEgitto 
mi e parfb d' un fito allai commodo, 
per commandar al mondo ; eilendo quel 
paele polio tra le due grandi continenti 
^'Afia, e d' Africa; havendo il mare Me- 
ditcrraneo per fcrvirfcne verfo I'Europa, 
& America i e dal altra banda il mare 
RofTo, verfo I'Oriente j Ma i fterili paefi, 
e grandi deferti qhi da due bande lo 
ftringono, e chi, fuor per mare, lo ren- 
dono quafi divifo dal refto del mondo ; ii 
poter grande d'afiai governi chi ne fono 
difcdfli, e la debolezza de paefi vicini, bi- 
lanciano in gran parte li fopradetd van- 
taggi del fico : E per renderlo piu comma- 
do, pareva bifognafie un canaJe tra li due 
mari; il quale ne la potenza del antico 
Egitto, ne Ic richezze de Pcrfi, ne le forze 

de 
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de'Mori e Turchi, hanno potuto con- 

durre air e£Fecto defiderato ; anzi ii dice> 

che il fito baflb dell' Egitto non lo per- 

mette. Ma uir canal naturale havendo 

congiunto il mar Mcditerraneo con Y 

Occano, mi pare che non vi fia luogo piu 

attb e piu avantaggiofo per V aquiflo del 

mondo, come anche per la refidenza d'un 

prencipe che lo governaffe, che una che 

ileile vicino a quel diflretto ; fia che fufie 

Lifboa per conto della fua rivicra eccellen-^ 

tc, o Cartagena porto commodo per Ic 

Galee, o Siviglia per i fuoi campi fer- 

tiliffimi e ameniffimi, o Tantica citta di 

Cadiz per il fuo porto e fito force, o 

Tanger per il ridoffo del mare, c il con- 

torno fruttuofo. Dico adunque, per di*. 

moftrare V eccellenza incomparabilc di 

quefti fiti ; ch' il diftrctto di Gibraltar 

cffendB quafi il ccntro dove fi rifcontrano 

quefti grandi mari ch' abracciano tutti i 

paefi del mondo, porgendo tanta commo- 

dita di trafportar con agio grande, in breve 

tempo, li efferciti, e provifioni militari, 

una citta chi fuffc pofta nella viclnanza 

di 
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a quelle, poflfederebbe pu die niflun^ 
altri) quel avantaggb grwdiffimo per V 
imperk) dell' unirerfb. li che Tiene an- 
cbe accrefciuco di quefto; che conficbEraii-» 
do tutti li paefi chi fono venuti alia co^ 
noiceciza noftra, ^ molto difficile 11 guidi^ 
tare di cfae banda del diftrecto iieno paeii di 
maggtor itnportanza kingo i rivi del mare^ 
Per cfae e^fetido pofto in fh I'eftremiiidsl 
inondo vecthio> tiene tutto il nuovo d 
ponentd $ dove, atiche che fia difcofto, A 
pu6 andare i& breve temper e vamndo ii 
corfo ricornarfene c(^ cerci venti^ i qiiali 
iempf e dalla mcdefima banda fpirano ; ai 
fetcentrione ^ la Spagna^ il Portx^allo, U 
ICoh Britanniche, la Fratida, i paefi BafQ, 
Akroagna, e quelli ftaii clii ibpra il mare 
Baltico c<mfinano. AU'Ori^nce^ mediante 
la navigaeione del mar Mediterranto i 
acceffibiie la Francia, ritaiia^ Dalmatia, 
Grefeia, Mofcovia, TAfia minore e mag^ 
giore, r Egitto, e Barberia; Al mezzodi 
k V A^-ica, e (pafTato il Capo di buona 
5pef an^a) Tlndia Orientale, fe qUfelli vaftili- 
limi imperi di Pcrfia> Mogol, China e 
<}iapponc, E per 



E f E* moftrare quanto allettamento 
faavrel un principe cTintrarc in cofi alti 
penfieri j ccttoc, che i prcneipi, o altrl chc 
hanno date principio alia futura grandez* 
ea^ o fondando ouovi regni e republiche^ 
o riftorando ii cadud, hanno ottenuto, 
&!mpre maggior lode, che quelli chlmpo*- 
Bcvaao il colmo alia poten^a d'effi. P«: 
che gli huomini a quelU che accrefcevano 
doxnxnio, hanno attribuito quello honort 
che alle atdoni loro toccava ; ma la gloria 
del fondatore hanno fempre ugualiata a 
quelladeir imperio. Vero h che ibno rarit 
fim» gli efempi de' riftoratori di govemi ca- 
duti ; e che la gloria di coloro eccede an*- 
cora quella de' fbndatori delli nuovi : per«- 
che quefti, come dice il Macchiavelli^ 
' Sendovi la materia molto dilpofta, non 
^ trovano altra difficulta, che di dar?i 
^ forma convenience \ in luogo che quelli 

* altri hanno a riformare difordini gran- 
^ diffimi e oftinatiflimi per effer invecchia- 

* ti ; poi, la materia tanto corotta, ha 

* bifogno di molto tempo a purificarfi, e 
^ ripigliare la fua prima virtu ; il tempo 

^ e fog- 
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f e foggetto a mold accidentia dc i quali 
* la minima baila per mettervi difbrdine 
^ di nuovo. Benchequefto £la veriffimo; 
nondimeno neir difcorfo feguence fi di^- 
moflrera^ che qualunque prencipe favio 
e animofo fuccedefle alia corona di Spagna^ 
potrebbe non folamente porre li fondamen-^ 
ti d'una pd&n^i formidabilei ma avan-* 
£:arli in modo, che nella fua vita divenga 
^olto gagliarda. Per6 per cominciar a 
ragionar dellecofe promefle di fopra ; e per 
dimoftrar prima le caufe della decadenza 
delle cofe di Spagna \ dico che la cafa d' 
Auftria per lo matrimonio con quella di 
Borgogna^ e poi con quella di Spagna, quali 
haveyano unite infieme, parte fimilmente 
per matrimonii parte per aquifli, moke 
ricchiilime pro vincie, per T accidente della 
icoperta deir India, e 1' elettione di Carlo 
quinto all' imperio, fall fubito in gran«» 
jdezza fmifurata fenza fatica o travaglio 
nilTuno. Ma feguitando la foi'te delle 
altre cofe humane che di detta maniera 
s' accrefcono, non havehdo fatto radice, 
che baftafle nutrire> o fopportare tanta 

mole. 
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mple, non fu chin breve tempo, per quel 
difetto, non venifle in grande dccadenza, 
fcampando con difficulta la rouina totale 
fua. E vero ch' il Re Fernando have- 
va pofato qualche fondamento alia futura 
grandezza di Spagna. Le fue perpetue 
pratiche e facende producendo molti mi- 
niftri e huomini di ftato, maflimamente 
le lunghe guerre che fece nel regno di Gra- 
nada e in Italia feiicemente, havevano 
refb tanto eflercitati i fuoi foldati, e par- 
ticolarmente la fua fanteria, che quanto 
per patire difagi, come per combattere, 
non trovava al mondo che le fufle pare. 
Quefte furono le arme che a Pavia, c fo- 
pra il iiume d'Elba hanno potuto con- 
durre al colmo della gloria una cosi grand' 
opra della fortuna ; e poi, nelli paeJfi baiil 
foflenere per alcun tempo la fua cadentc 
grandezza. Ma havevano ancora efle a 
patire gli difordini che andavano ogni di 
TOvinando quel imperio, fpenti in breve 
tempo i favi configlicri e configli. Per^ 
che inorgogliti di tanta grandezza i pren^ 
cipi e miniflri, come ie fufle aquiflata 

dalle 
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dalle forae proprie, & dalU loro virtu 
quello cbc Qon era altro che T.opra dalla 
fortuna » e pieni di vifioni» s'intrigarono 
d'ailai imprdc, dalle quail non poteva 
rifulcare altro che- danno e pejdiu : di 
maniera cbe in quefti ultimi teaipi^ lafcl*- 
ando condurre a la fortuoa la fua fabrica, 
penfarono baftafie contra tutti i fuoi colpi 
la loro grandezza d' animo, fenza cu* 
rarfi altrimente de i mezzi debiti per cc»i* 
iervarla. £ prima Carlo quinto che ha* 
veva una tanta occafione d' iniignoririi del 
mondo^ confumd tutto il fuo tempo, 
&orreodo d'una provincia all' alcra, fenza 
alcun difegno ialdo^ o che fuile degno dd 
fuo grado. Ancora che (efTendo i fuc^ 
ftati di%iun]ti, e la potenza fua tanto in* 
vidiata) pareva non fu0e altro rimedio, 
fuor ch' il faiire a maggior grandezza. 
Pero era la potenza di Filippo tanto ga« 
gliarda, che baAava ancora a nutrire {pc^ 
ranze della monarchia^l mondo i ma lui^ 
con tutte le apparenze d'un prencipe fa^ 
yio, grave, coftante, aftuto, politico, non 
metteva ordine a C9& cbe fufle^^ anzi di^ 
2 ordine 
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ordiM in tUtto s oe hebbe alctQ focceflfo^ 
«b« ©ell' aquifto di Portc^allo, »vaiwaggiQ 
veramente grandi(^o» nia al tutto fioulr* 
Ii9k^ce opra della forcuna. Non wtqzo i 
popoU della Spagna> che doveva efler^ h 
forz^ ^ quafi U domicilio dell' imperii 
$19^ -ad induftria biffuna^ ne nell' agri? 
coUvra, ne nelle manifatture^ nel comimt^ 
cio, o navigas^ione s di tutt^ k quali cofy 
luiveva fi graiid' opportunita ; e di quefta 
ukilBa, tanta neccilita. Anzi i piccoli 
legpi de gU logkfi; jfeorrevaiio i fuoi mari 
ipijpw^itamemc ; a^livano le grandiilicae 
C^iacchC) che i Akh fudditi non fapeva* 
vano maneggiare ; & e^Iendo in)po£&biIe 
difi^ndcre gli in^menii rivi de i fuoi donoVi- 
qii per fortezze e ^tarnigioni^ i&cevano 
prede « violenz^ grandiflime dove piaceira. 
loro, come fanno ancb^ boggi i pirad 
delia medefima natione. Quello R^ e i 
fuoi Spagnuoli non vivevano d'akro, cbo 
delle miniere dell' India ; 1' otQ. e argenta 
delle quali, pailando per k k>r.o mani,. uoa 
fervivano che ad arrichire i nemici, Jnr 
gleii) Francefi, e FiameQghi> chelbrni^ 

vano 
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vano loro Ic manifatture, e altre ncccffi- 
tsL della vita« E perche non mecteva 
ordine nelle coie d' India^ dove nel tempo 
di Fernando e Carlo fiirono ama^zaci 
piu di vinti milioni d'huomini, (infamia 
eterna, danno per molti fecoli irreparabile) 
continuando i fudditi fuoi a diftruggere i 
popoli e rubbare il fuo oro, come era ave- 
nuto a Carlo e Fernando per non penfare 
a induftria niffuna, non haveva, come 
dice un autorc Spagnuolo, una Marave- 
dis d' cntrata permanence, c durabile, 
in tutto quel vaftiflimo, e primi popolato 
mondo; che ne divenne folitudine. Per 
quefto dico, c per i fuoi grandi guafti e 
difordini nello fpendere, venne quel pren- 
cipe m gran difGcold di danari, ed i fuoi 
lucceffori, per Tufura de' Genoefi c altri 
foreftieri, in eftrema poverta, Diffip6 i 
popoli della medefima Spagna, (la quale 
Fernando haveva gia fpogliata di Mar- . 
rani) per la fcacciata de Mori dalla Gra. 
nada, come nemici della fede (fcoglio per^ 
pctuo della cafa d'Auftria) per la ripo- 
polatione deiriodias per li cferciti eprefu 
Z di. 
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dii, i quail in moltiffimi luoghi era obligaco 
tractenere. Pcrchc, non volendo governarc 
i fuoi ftati difcofti con Tafiettlone de popo- 
li, roantenendo loro le conditioni vecchie, 
& antichi coftumi ; ne tenerli per le colo- 
nie, il che era una delli migliori rimedi^ 
anzi per le forze* delle arme introducendo 
per tutto ordini nuovi e un govemo aflb- 
luto, bifognava che fuflero i prefidli, o 
in tutto, o per la piu parte compofti di 
Spagnuoli : di modo che la Spagna, quale 
doveva tirare molta gente a fc per tcnere 
la provincie per la debiliti loro piu fuddite, 
efiendo efaufta d' huomini e danari da 
quefte, divenne al tutto impotente ad a- 
quifti nuovi, ritenendo con difficolt^ i 
ftati vecchi. £ queflo farafli manifefto 
per la confideratione delle guerre de Paefi 
baffi, ftate la cagione piu apparente della 
decadenza di Spagna, come fbno anche 
hoggi : perche per le diecifettc provincie, 
come per una piagha infiftolita, tutto 1' 
alimento, che doveva nutrire V imperio di 
Spagna, fi e fempre diftillato. 

O Dico 
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Dieoadunque, come di fopnt, chelavi* 

olatione de gli antichi privilegi di quefti 

paefi, volendovi intrcxiurre il governo aflb* 

luto e rinquifitione, era partito molto 

cittivd> il quale con le crudelta del Duca 

d'Alva, havcva refo quefti popoli oftina* 

tiffimi nemici. Ma era la militia Spag- 

miola tanto eccellente^ che havrebbe fu- 

perato facilmente quefta difficolti, non 

oftante il fito fortiflimo d' alcune di quefte 

provincie, anchorache il prencipe non fi 

^ mof!e per mettervi ordine, fe non fufle, che 

eflendo la Fiandra dalla Spagna tanto 

difcofta, che bifognando con difagio e fpeik 

grandiflima mandarvi gli eferciti^ non fo- 

lamente quelli> ma ipefle volte gli avvifi 

non erano sL tempo per fu vvenire alle occa- 

iioni fubite^ che hanno fempre le impreie 

della guerre, che gli Inglefi e Francefi vi- 

cini a quel popoli nutrivano con grand* 

agio e preft:ezza. £ tanto fi accieco quel 

prencipcj che come fe la Fiandra ^flfe 

diventata il domicilio delF imperio fuo, 

(dove tutto era condotto con tanta diffi- 

colta e fpefa come s' e detto, e dove non 

era 
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era lui prcfentc) voile di quivi, non eflen- 

do ancora ridotci i Fiamenghi, fare guerra 

alia Francia e Inghil terra, come i fuoi 

fucceflbri han fatto al Palatinato. Quefto 

tanto errore non folo le fece perdere il do- 

minio di fette di quelle provincie, roui* 

nare i fuoi grandi difegni in Francia, e 

Inghikerra, ma ridu£fe tutte le fue cofe 

in grandiflime anguftie : II che eflendo 

riconofciiico in quefti ultimi tempi da 

Francefi, non hanno voluto mai fare la 

piu forte guerra che in quefti paefi vicini 

a Parigi e al grofib delle forze loro coa 

grande loro avantaggio, e perpetuo danno 

delU Spagnuoli. Non per altro fine laicia- 

no ancora hoggi alia corona di Spagna un 

j^imanente di quefte provincie, che per 

tenere le arme loro altrove deboli, e impo- 

tenti deir adoperarfi, e per acreicere gloria 

alle arme Francefi. Gli ^ferciti Tedefchi 

alle giornate di Treves e Altenheim ha- 

vendo vinti i Francefi, habbiama vifto 

il loro Re, nella primavera feguente an- 

dare in Fiandra, per rifarfi di reputation 

ne, E hoggi per rendere quefta provin- 

cia di piu gran fpefa, e piii dannofa allft 

O 2 Spagiia, 
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Spsigna, toltole la miglior parte del paeie, 
lafciano a Spagnuoli molte grande piazze, 
dove fono neceflarii prefidii numerofi. 
M^ acquiftando i Francefi quel che refta 
della Fiandra, havranno vantaggi (imili 
nello ftato di Milano ; dove la Francia 
puo fare la guerra con piu facilita che la 
Spagna ; effendo i foccorfi piu vicini per 
terra e per mare, dalla Provenza, c Delfi- 
nato che da Spagna : E cofi la Francia, per- 
che fa la guerra con piu vantaggio, la fara 
fempre ne i (lati difgiunti ; (in a tan to 
che per la rouma loro la Spagna medefima 
tutta efaufta e impotente a difenderfi, iia 
1' ultima aflalita. 

Di tutto che e detto di fopra refultara, 
che le caufe della decadenza dell' iipperio 
di Spagna fono flate, il mancamento de 
buoni ordini dentro il governo, e Teflere 
i fuoi ftati difgiunti e feparati Tuno dalF 
altro, intrapofti quelli vigorofiffimi di 
Francia, fuo perpetuo nemico, Ragiona- 
remo prima di quefta ultima, perche pare 
ragionevole, che vi fi metti ordine fcnza 
indugio, per la ixeceflitsL che havra ii 
prencipe che fucceder^ alia corona d| 

Spagna, 
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Spagna, d' alienare, ocambiare alcune delle 
fue provincic per altrc 5 e pcrche lo ftabi- 
lire nuovi ordmi dentro il governo ricerca 
piu tempo. 

Fu decto da un fellce ingegno, non ien- 
za grande fagaciti, che il pefo di Spagna 
& India per i'aggiunta di Fiandra e gli 
ftati Spagnuoli in Italia, divento piu 
leggiere. Neir et^ noftra quelli Stati 
r hanno quafi tolto affatto: e farebbe ftato 
r avantaggio di Spagna, che Carlo quinto 
havefle alienato le provincie di Fiandra, 
aggiungendole all' imperio, o dandole a 
qualunque baftafle diffenderle contra i 
Francefi : che Filippo, in luogo di rite- 
nerfi con una guerra dannofiilima il domi- 
nio d'alcune di quefte provincie, havefle 
concefTa a tutti quefti popoli la liberta 
loro J o ch' il Re prefente, n' havefle ce- 
duto il rimanente a i Francefi, piu tofto 
che ritenerli con piu vantaggio a quefti. 
Tan poco vedono gli huomini nelle loro 
cofe proprie,- tante, e fi infinite miferic 
patifcono i popoli, per mancamento fblo 
d'una falda reflcflione. Ma perche cofi e ; 

O 3 e che 
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c che pare quafi ridicolo volerc pcrfuadcr* 
a i principi abandonarc ftati a nemicr, o 
lafciarne il gdverno a i popoli come fc cfli 
he fuflero incapaci ; non potcndofi adopc- 
rare Ic colonic, (rimedio in quefto cafo effi- 
caciffiiiio) per effer la Spagna tanto fpopo- 
lata, ne niffun altro che fia lento, cflcndo 
Ic cofe di quel reamc ridottc in termine, 
che bifogna ingegnarfi trovar a quefto 
tnalc un remcdio die poffa produrre il fud 
efFetto fubito, per dar tempo a fermare 
buoni ordini dentro il governo s penfendovi 
affai non ho trovato altro, che Talienatione, 
o il cambio d'alcune delle fopradettc pro- 
vincie contr' ad altre d'un fito piu com- 
inodo per i'imperio di Spagna. 

Ma prima ch'io moftri quali fiano da 
eflfer quefte, e comefi potrebbonofaretaH 
cambii ; dir6, che le permutationi che fi 
fanno delli paefi per via di cambio, fono 
inolto piu raciii, e felici, che quelle che 
Vfengono fatte per guerre 5 le quali ulti- 
me, per la piu parte, con infiniti travagli 
e afFanni, non fortifcono altro efietto, che 
x|uello, che per un trattato> o matrimonio^ 

fcnza 
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fcnza incommodit^ nifluna, producooo i 
primi: diro di piu, che eflendo I'oggetto 
del cambio fempre rutilita de prencipi e 
popoli, fi puo marav%Iiare, che ne fono 
ilati tan pochi e poco illuftri eflibmpii s ie 
non fude cofa notiflima, che Tambitione^ 
madre delle guerre, fia fempre ftata piu 
force neUi petti de gli hyomini, che le In* 
clinacioni piu modefte, e piu utili. Se 
akuno diceiie, che nelli cambii trovano 
tanta difiicol ta, cliefinscffimamente in quetti 
di grand' iippbrtanza, e coia iiaprattica- 
bSles ri^^ndo, cheUca^ibii tranfigendo- 
fi col patto* non fi deve trovare difficoki 
dove tutti U contrahend trovaiK) il van- 
taggio loro 5 o fe pwc & ne itroya *]icun j, 
(M-ocede Mh debili^i, e poca grandezz^ 
d'animo duhbio & impotente a pigliarc 
j>artiio faviQ .& ytile nelle co^e di grap 
^ixiomentQ. Dli que^o h^biamo un eflemr 
fio notabik in FiUppo tante vpke <iU npi 
onemorato di fopra ; qu^k |)Mer^^ <Ai' :U 
donunio de PatiQ hafE gli emii detrloieiQto^ 
:alien6U per do matnsiK^mo il'I^b^lla con 
i'Arciduca Alberto. Ma p^ 4tiettQ A\ 

O 4 fucceilione^ 
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fucccffionc, non riufccndo queflo rimcdio, 
non le baflo Tanimo alienarii in ogni mo- 
do s il che farel?bc ftato partito migliore, 
che ritcnerfegli di qualunquc, £ fe ii di- 
ccflc ch'un Prencipe, o Republica volendo 
alienar una provincia per cambio, o al- 
trinience, quella ne r' aquiltafle la liberta 
fua^ e non fufle obligata foctometterfi al 
dominio d' altri, non volendo fignoreg- 
giarla il iiio Prencipe proprio ; ii puo rc- 
plicare, che una tale provincia trovando 
piu fuo utile (come ii fuppone) nel ibtto- 
metterii al nuovo iignore, che non faria 
fotto il dominio dell' antico, vi acconicn- 
tirebbe fempre ; e che non e neccflario, che 
il iignore dichiari che la vuole alienare ad* 
ogni modo (anche n' haveile Tintentione) 
prima che quella confentifle al cambio. 
Pero non vi e queila difficulta nelle pro- 
vincie fottopoile al dominio ailblnto, dove 
il prencipe puo far il cambio fenza la par- 
ticipatione de popoli con la medeiima 
(giuilitia, che la governa ailblutamente. 

Di quanto e detto di ibpra^ iegue, che 
la Spagna in cambio delli fuoi ilati dii^ 

giunci 
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giunti (perche le fono non folo inutili, 
ma dannofi) doveria contentarii di poc6. 
Ma efiendo quefta una dottrina difficile a 
perfuader a popoli, o a prencipi ; voglio 
proporre il cambio de ftaci, dun valore 
uguale, o non molto inferiore a quefti ^ 
ma quanto all' intereile di Spagna tanto 
miglioriy quanto d*un grandiffimo danno> 
e da piu un gran bene. Venendo dunque 
i li varii interefli de prencipi ch' afpirano 
a la corona di Spagna ; de' mezzi che 
poflbno tenere per ottenerla, dell' avantaggi 
che porcarebbono alia Spagna; delle oppo^ 
ficioni che troverebbono, i. modi per fu- 
perarle ; e quanta facilita darebbe loro il 
Cambio d'alcuni ftati, per potere (havens- 
do tempo) prepararfi fenza fofpetto alia 
monarchia univerfale; dico, che deve il 
Re di Portogallo ofFrir a congiungerc i 
. iuoi domini con quelli di Spagna, ottenen* 
do lui quella corona : e che quefto, tanto 
per gli Spagnuoli, quanto per i Portoghefi 
c partito buono, ficuro, e facile d'efcguire : 
Perche non e paefe nel mondo piu commo- 
do alia Spagna, mediante il fito e molte al-- 

trc 
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tre ragioni> che il Portogallo» U quale h 
ftatQ baftante portarle piu volte nelle viC- 
cere una guerra gs^liarda. Pa: qucfta 
unione il dominio di Spagna in America, 
del quale ii debbe far piu conto ch' ii^o 
ad bora non fe n e £aitto, iari accrefbiuto 
dal Brafile ; e havri la Spagna con detcd co- 
jronk altri luogbi in Africa, e Afia> che por* 
genuuao gcandiflinia conimodita all' aug>- 
anento dd commerdo e nayigazione, tanto 
neceflario a qoefto imperio. £ ie li Spag*- 
t>uoli £iii3ino cofi favii die & )e credono, an* 
4arebbe intaicalb kl6ro cortead habitarje 
aLiiboa ; donde loro ri&karia molto iic&. 
Perche oltre air avantaggio dd fito bdlo 
<di quel luogho,commodo per ilcommeixio 
ic grandiflime flotte, atto per Taquiflo del 
mondo, ela refidenza d'un prencipe cfae io 
•govemera come e decto, la lingua e i co- 
-ftumi di Portc^heii differenti da loro faranr 
no fpend con fbmmo piacere de Portogheii 
medefimi; e ogni memoria d'un popolo o 
:govcrno (eparatx). £ qud vailo paefe che 
^al maree de' monti Pyrenei ^ contenuto, 
diventarebbe un corpo unico, intiero. Ma 

fe 
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ie i Spagi!aioli oftioati nell* opinione lor<\ 

voglkmo fermarfi a Madrid, e terifimil^ 

che potrebbono acconciarc rimperio lora 

ai fito di quella dtd (actiffima per com* 

jtnandar 'z tutcaj ma Tola Spagna) non vo- 

lendo aocoDciare un iico al imperio dd 

mocKlo. Se £ dioeffe, dbe a x grandi e 

Corteggiani Spagnuoli fara co& fpiacevok 

vodere la loro cortc aocrefciuca di quella 

di Portogallo ; e che il primogenito di 

qud Re farebbe loro piu graco, accaocfae 

poflino nella fua minoranza arriccfairfi $ 

£ puo dire £milmeue^ ie li Re di Spag*- 

na periuafi ddila frode di quefti cali, <hc 

per acquiftarii Flndia era nedeilario niit- 

Aruggere tucti i popoli d'efla^ iibnti«> T in*- 

ganiDO, fi fo&ro oppoAi all' tSa&aoc ddi 

£ui^tike di tanti mtllioni d*buamim, have^ 

iiebboxio tolto a i fuoi Spagnuoli il mezBO 

id'arrichirfi \ e che ie il Re pre&nte hk^ 

yefle pf efo per moglie I'lafanca di Porco^ 

^lo ulcimamente morta, Don Giovanni, 

e gU altri makomenci ddlacorte, noa ha*. 

Tcrebbono haviito luogo comn)odo, e vi- 

dpo da ritirarifi : ragioni belliiSms, e dqg^ 

9e 
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ne di loro ! £ veramente credo che gli 
intereffi ingiufti di quefti, (iano ftati in 
tutte le occorrenze^ la caufa proflima della 
rouina di Spagna. Ma ohre che 'I ragi- 
onamento mio non e per continuare i 
fuoi difordini, dico che afcendendo al trono 
un prencipe Tedefco o Francefe^ li ofEci 
e govemi faranno in raaggior numero loro 
tolti da i nobili di quefte nationi che da 
i Porcogefi : e ch' un Re di Spagna ha* 
vendo ad impiegarfi fempre in imprefe 
grandiffime, come fi iar4 chiaro di fbtto^ 
non mancaranno occafioni a qualunque 
voleile avahzarfi per la virtu. Pero ave- 
nendo il R^ di Porcogallo alia corona 
di Spagna, fe volefle ilar ociofo, e fenza 
fofpecto prepararfi air imperio del mondo^ 
fara neceffario che con confenfo del popolo 
di Spagna alienafic il Luflemburgo al im- 
perioj per certi feudi in Italia : Oftenda e 
il rimanente della provincia di Fiandra a 
gli Inglefi per certe ifole che quefti ten- 
gono in America, e principalmente la 
Giamaica, per efler un ricetto a i pirati 
tanto vicino e nocivo alle colonie e flotte 

dindias 
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d'Indiaj e tutti li altri paefi baffi agli 
Olandefi per alcutie piazze che pofledono 
in America, Africa & Afia ; le quali 
con quelle conceduce da gli Inglefi iaranno 
molto commode per ailicurare la pace dell' 
Indie. I paefi baili, tanto vicmi a Pari- 
gi, e pofti nelle mani di tre tance potenze, 
faranno un riparo fortiflimo contra la 
grandezza di Francia : e quefto faria un 
motivo alle dette nationi di ftar iempre 
collegace con la Spagna. I popoli de' Paefi 
bafli dopo tante fi lunghe,e infinite miferie, 
havendo patroni che le proteggeflero, gufla- 
rebbono qualche ripofo. Se alii fopradetti 
cambii fi potefTe aggiungere quello di Tof^ 
cana per il Ducato di Milano, e il regno 
di Sardegna ; la Spagna s'aflicurarebbe d' 
ogni bandas perche il porto di Livorno 
porgerebbe gran commodita per ricever 
foccorfi, cosi di Spagna, come di Napoli e 
Sicilia, i quali non pervengono fenza gran« 
diflima didicolta al flato di Milano. La 
Tofcana pofla dietro alii ripari dell' Alpi 
della Lombardia e del Appennino, farebbe 
difficilmente ofFefa da Francefi fe non per 
2 mare : 
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mare: A i Fiorentini bora oppreffi da 
dftd ecceffivi (non havendo il loro pren- 
cipe akro ricnedio per tenerli fudditi) di- 
venteri piu tolerabile la conditione loro, 
quando iaranno impiegaci nella dife^i d' 
feafia contra i Francefi : I Milaneii hon 
piu iiidditi al governo de Foraftieri, tan- 
co da loro abhorrico, hareranno un pren- 
ctpe proprio Italiano che fi tratteneri ienif- 
pre a Milano. Diri forfe alcuno che il 
Gran Duca non acconfentirebbe mai ad 
un tal cambio ; e non £iri mai per laiciare 
un dominio, nel quale k fua familia e 
antiquata^ per andare ad habicare in paefi 
cipon:i a la guerra. Rifpondo, che fono 
paefi della medefima provincia, liagua^ 
coftumiy e religione con quel prencipe, e 
che la ricchezza del Ducato, e la dignita 
di Re, con cosi grande ai^mento del domi- 
nion meritano che v'acconfentiife. Ma 
accettando quefto cambio, le iadl utile 
proporre un alcro al Duca di Mantoua ^ 
voglio dire, del Cremonefe e Lodefano 
per il Monferrato, paefe tanto accondo 
' alio ftato di Milanaper torre a i Francefi 
2 luogo 
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hiogo commodo a mettere il piede in Ita- 
lia^ e alletcamento al Duca di Savoia dt 
romoreggiare. Ed il duca di Mantoua per 
k richezza, e anche piii per il fito de' ibpra* 
detti paefi contigui alii fuoi, e remoti dalle 
occafioni di guerra, verra avantaggiato 
aiiai. Di quefto modo la Republica di 
Vinetia, quella di Genoa, e i Prencipi del* 
la Lombardia haveranno meno da temer 
dal £to de i ftati Spagnuoli in Italia ; il 
Papa e la republica di Lucca forie piu che 
hoggi non hanno. Ma le forze che dove- 
ranno elTer impiegate nella difefa d' Italia 
contr^ a i Francefi faranno accrefciute di 
quelle della Tofcana, come e detto. Se & 
dicefle efler cofa vana Timaginarfi ch' un 
Re di Portogallo fenza la minima preten- 
tione d'alcun diritto alia corona di Spag- 
na vifuccedefle, maffimamente quando la 
cafa d'Auftria, c quella di Francia, le 
due prime del mondo, cdn altri Prencipi 
vi pretendono il diritto di fuccedere j re- 
plico, ch' io non parlo del diritto di fucce- 
dere; lafciandolo alii Dottori de' leggi ; ne 
di quello che debbono fare i prencipi, in-* 

fegnamento 
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iegnamento da Teologo ; ma di quella che 
hanno fatto e faranno fempre, cioe, ad 
ognimodo, dovepoflbno, occupando pro- 
vincie a rcgni vicini, aggrandirfi di qua- 
lunque maniera. £ fe fufle mai prencipe 
chi meritafle icufa, farebbe in tal caib \i Re 
di Portogallo \ procacciando tand vantaggi 
alia corona di Spagna ; la quale fgravata 
der canchero di Fiandra, diicarica del 
ftato di Milano, e rinforzata dal regno 
di Portogallo; con li eflercitiche agrande 
fpefa nutrifce nelli ftati difgiunti, e le forze 
di Portogallo farrebbe otiofa nella Guienna 
e Linguadoca una grandiflima diverfione 
air arme . Francefi, qualunque volte vo- 
leffino aflalire, Tlmperio, \ Italia, li Paefi 
baffi, or ifole Britanniche ; in luogo che 
hoggi per le fue perdite continue non fa altro 
fe non accrefcer loro flati e gloria, come e 
detto di fopra. Merita anche piu fcufa que- 
fto Re 5 pcrche fe qualche prencipe Tedefco 
o Francefe diventaile Re di Spagna, e quafi 
immancabile che non perdi i fuoi flati : Ma 
mediante il partito fopradetto, liberandofi 
da quel pericolo, diventa il primo Re del 

mondo \ 
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mondo ; fa il Portogallo e le fue Indie, 
(fcacdata per fcmpre la guerra) felici ; i 
fuoi nobili e Corteggiani (pentitifi della co- 
glioncria dell' ultima rivoluzione) fclicif^ 
fimi. Pero quanto alia potenza grande 
delle fbpradette due famiglie pretendenti ; 
queft* ^ circonftanza favorevole al Re di 
Portogallo, che eflendo ncmici implacabili, 
non s'uniranno mai contro di luL All' * 
Iraperio, r Italia, a i Svizzeri, a la Suecia, 
Danimarca, Pologna e la Turchia fari 
grato rabaflamento della cafa d*Auftria : c 
a tutto il mondo, veder la Francia cadiita 
dalle fperanze di poi!eder la corona di 
Spagna. 

E ANCoR A che a gli Inglefi, Olandefi^ 
Hamborghefi, e altri popoli che dal com- 
inercio fanno il lor capitale, I'unione del 
Portogallo con la Spagna non faria tanto 
gradita 5 nientedimeno non s'arrifchieran- 
no d' impedirla, per non perdere il loro 
piu ricco commercio, ch* e quello con la 
Spagna, e non dare preteflo alia cattura 
delle immenfe ricchezze de' loro merca- 
tanti in quel paeie. 

P Nel 
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Nel fecondaluQgQtrs^tti^'enpLO delUinr 
fereffi 4^1 Elecpre di Baviera; il qua,!^ 
per d^orre I'lmp^ratore dalle pr?ten^/Qm 
dla corona di Spagna che pu6 haver per 
\ fuoi figliuojii, e rendei^felo afSftepte neU' 
avaix^are il Prencipe ^ Haviera^ n^otc 
4el detto l[mperatore, a quelhi^ 4%^^^^ 
dcbbe offrire di iafciarc Thercdita del ^ 
lettora^, e de fuoi dqminii aJi Ar^iduica ^ 
perche 9on ef&ndolc favorevole Tlmp^ 
ratore, non fi pup che npn difperir 4pU? 
qorona di Spagna per il figliuoio : Ip) pq: 
indurio a quel parcitOj^ oltre la confidiera- 
tione del nipoce, e poba^bile clx? 1^ Fraj^pi^ 
non s'opporrebbe tanco a quaiunqu^ altro 
prencipe quanto a unp che fuife 4cUa q^ 
d'Auftria j ed e partita piu ficuro al Im- 
peratoi;^^ che la Monarchia di Spagna, fuiS; 
di qualunqye alcro prcnpipe, che fForzan- 
dpfi di continuarla nella ca&. d'Auftria, atr 
rifchijare ch'up Francefe nopL dlv^W^ 
{ignore. L'Imperatore non dcve ht pocp 
cpnto d'accrefcere 1^ fua c^f^ di?' doijuniidi 
Baviera, e d'ui) akrp ELijttoratQ. E agli 
altri Potentati deli' Euri^^a fajca giu gratp 

c; quaifivoglia 
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qyalfivogUa prencipc per Re di Spagna, 
ch^uno che fUfle o della cafa d'Auftria, o 
diquelladiFrancias epiu tofto il Prencipe 
di Baviera che alcuno de pretendenti che 
accrefceiie ftati alia Spagna. 

Ijt Prencipe di Baviera avenendo alia 
corona di Spagna, e volcndo farfi ftrada 
anche lui, fenza fofpctco, al Imperio del 
mondo, per dar tempo alle cafe di Spagna 
di riordinw-fi, dovera, con il confcnib del 
fuo pQpolo, alicnarc gli Pacfi baj0j nelmodq 
fi)pra dettos e far il cambiQ di Mtlano e 
Sardegna con la Tofcana; o, rifutando 
il Gran Duca quel cambio, dare lo ftato 
<U Milano a i Venetiani e Genoefi per la 
Morca e T libla di Corficja ; che faranno 
j6tf:ilmente difefe, e commode p^r rinaperio 
diel mare Medicerranea £ eilendo i Ve« 
aetiapi e Genoefi tamo rinforzati in Lorn- 
bardia, feranno un oftacolo grandiffimo 
alia Fxancia qualuaque vdta vole& afla- 
Ure ritaiia. £ queflo ultimo cambio pu6 
ia fimii cafo farii dal Re di Portogallo, 
Ma piu tofto che lo ftato di Mikno reftafie 
a carico alia Spagna, e dei& occafione a 

P 2 Francefi, 
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Franccfi, Tcdefchi, Suizzeri c al Duca di 
Savoia di perturbare la pace d'Icalia, e fa- 
ccffe grado per affalire gli altri dominii 
Spagnuoli in quel paefe, dovera eflere alie- 
nate in ogni modo 5 o dividendolo tra i 
vicini, o concedendo a quel popolo la loro 
liberta, e congiungendolo con i Suizzeri, 
per oftacolo invincibile a i Francefi tutte 
volte che voleffino affalire Tltalia. 

S B da gli Spagnuoli venifie accettato il 
Duca di Savoia per Re, potrebbe portar 
loro vantaggi grandiffimi 5 perche congi- 
unti i fuoi domini col flato di Milano, e 
poiibdeildo i pafli delle Alpi, farebbe padro- 
ne in Lombardia, e (comptefe le ifole di 
Sicilia e Sardegna) Re delle due terze d'lta- 
lia : donde non meno che dalla Spagna me- 
defima, potrebbe far tefta a qualunque V 
aflaliffc, Dira alcuno ch'il Papa, i Vene- 
tiani, Genoefi, il Gran Duca, e gli al- 
tri Potentati dltalia, ingelofiti d'una tan- 
ta grandezza, ii coUegaranno per opporfi a 
^al difegno. Ma quando fi coUegaflcro, 
non vorrebbcro chiamare fubito arme fb- 
'rcfticre in Italia (par tiro, a quel paefe 

quafi 
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quafi iempre facale) per diftruggere una 
grandezza forfa fenza mofla d'armi ; ma 
bene a porvi termine che non accrefcefie : 
perche era piu da temere Carlo quinto e 
Filippo fuo figliuolo, ch'un Duca di Savoia 
divenuto R^ di Spagna, e una tale gran- 
dezza fara piuttofto la ficurta d- lulia 
contra le arme de' Francefi 5 fcndo tempo 
chia marie, quando non contento del anti- 
co dominio della cafa fua, e di quello de gli 
Spagnuoli in Italia, queflo prencipe volefle 
attentare fopra alcun altro flato di quel 
paefe. E Todio implacabile tra le due 
cafe di Francia e Auftria impediendole a 
congiungerii contro di lui, farebbe la fua 
ficurta. Ma volendo procacciarfi tempo, 
di penfar a la monarchia del n)ondo, bifbg- 
narebbe alienare i Paefi bafli pel modo fo*^ 
pradetto, e cambiare il Cremonefe e Lo- 
defano per il Monferrato. 

Il mondotutto s'oppofrebbe alle preten- 
tion! del Delfino ; nondidieno il padre deve 
far fembiante alia prima'di voler foftenerle ; 
affinche gli Spagnuoli accettaflino piu facil-^ 
meote il Duca di Berria per Re : il quale ri- 

P 3 cevuto 
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cevuto da loro fkri riufcire la C:ofigiunddt)e 
delle duoi imperii di Frattcia e Spagna cOH 
cgni facild. Dirtnnd i Frahccfi eh'effcli- 
do nccef&rio provcdcre d un fueceflbre l4 
corona di Spagna, t fendo il dirittd ftella 
pcrfona del Delfino, notvdimeiio il loro R^ 
come chriftianifSmo^per opporfi.air eflRii!^ 
one di fangue de Chrifliani 5 per non dar6 
occafione a guerre imdiortali, e tiefiipir6 
il mondo dello (pavento che farsl per fufci^ 
tare una tal fuccefiione^ & contenteril ch'il 
iuo nipote il Duca di Berria (ia ricevuw 
per Rd ; e che \o mandera in tipagna noa 
fblamente fenza efercici) o alcuni huon^ini 
ihilitari, ma con la Ibla feguita de' fuoi do^ 
meftici; i quali (eflendo lui ricevuto da- 
gli Spagnuc4i £)pra confini) fi tomeranno 
tutti in Francia, ienza che un iblo paggio 
rimanefle nella Spagna : che tutto Tavan- 
taggio che ne rifultarebbe alia Franda iarJb 
rhonore di dare un R^ alia Spagna^ il 
quale harendo gli medefimi interred con 
M Spagnupli, li feguitera icmpre. Parole 
dorate ! E ie con quefto doramento delta 
pillola fbporifera pofibno addormentare gli 

Spagnuoli 5 



S^gnudli ; avanti the fi fvcgUano, gl* ih- 
catenatebbono tutti 5 d ricmjpiendo i loro 
cfotaiinii d' eferciti Frahtefi, ibtto prctefto 
d^aiutadi (^uando fiiflittO aflalici dalla ta(a 
d'Auttfia, o per millfe alfcrc miniere te- 
quali fe al tutto foveithib dichjatarc. 

Pero per addormentaire non folailQentc 
gli Spagnuoli, ttia tUtti gli altri popoli dell* 
Etirbjia, jproporranno anche I Franccfi, chll 
R^ Britannico e la Repnblica d* OlandA^l 
quail ibli poflbno) fiano mallevadl^delk 
Francia, dando fede che qufelitatne non fi 
^revalera in alcun modcT della fucceffion^ 
del Diica di Bertia alii corotta di Spagna j 
il qualfc llberd iii c^Ufcl ita^ritt, divthtari 
ncmico dclk Ft^ncia, quantd qtialnhqui 
Pretici^e Auftriaco. Dirafano di piii ; che 
&c±hdo qiieiU malleveria, libeiraranho lioii 
folamente gli altri ftati deir Europa, rhi 
fb mtdefimb d'utia guerra dannbfiflitna ': 
Che, efatifti di dahatl, t fendb il coni- 
foercio unito rimedio ptt riharerne, ddb^- 
bond in ogni talodd cttnfervaW la pace. E 
vctathfentfe la tnali dfhmihiftt-atioile ddli 
pafTata guerra, principalmente nelletbili dd 

P 4 mare 
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mare fie mancggio de danari public!, pu& 
con ragione torre la volond a gli Ingleli 
di ricomminciar la guerra in Fiandra 
(laquale farebbe tanto piernicioia a quella 
nacione, quanto il non opporfi alii difegni 
di Francia con ogni loro forza navale.) 
Ma, oltre chc i Franccfi con le loro ma- 
neggi imbrogliando gli Inglefi con gli 0-. 
landefi, o gli Ingleii tra fe medefimi (coie 
non croppo difficili)riufcircbbc quella mal- 
leveria vana, pare che vi fia qualche vc- 
leno nafcoflo, che corrompendo li negotii 
di quelli paefi, iara per precipitarli in ogni 
modo. Di maniera che in queflo corrot* 
tiHimo fecolo (eiTendo tanto peggiorata 
ogni conditione d'huomini, i quali fi lafci-r 
ano ingannare non per difetto di fcienza, 
mi di virtu) quel grofib inganno della 
Franfcia puo forfe riufcire ; maffimamentc 
cflendo i popoli dell' Europa impoveriti c 
ftracchi della guerra ; pur che la Francia 
a i Corteggiani non rifparmi danari, ne a 
prencipi promefle d'aiutarli a torre la li- 
berty a fudditi e vicini, e bandirla del 
mopdo. 

Ma 
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Ma fe quefte afhitie de Francdi hon 
haveilero il fucceffo defiderap (benche 
la poiibno fperare dal abandonamenco di 
queflo fnervato fccolo) e che fi trovino 
fForzati e procedere piu fcopertamente 
(non volendo gli Spagnuoli i\ Duca pet 
Re) poffono con groffiffimi efferciti e 
flottc, affalirc lo ftato di*Milano, il Reg- 
no, la Sicilia, e la Sardegna, cdllocapdo 
tucte le loro fperanze nella preftezza della 
conquifta, per prevenire i Tedefchi: E 
nel mcdcfimo tempo facendo guerra defen* 
iiva nelli Paefi bafii, e lafciando perdere 
alcune piazze a gli Inglefi e Oiandefi^ * per 
addormentare quel popoli, poflbnp man- 
dare un efercico piccolo per non efler affa- 
maco) nia di gente lectiflima in Ifpagna : 
e uccellando anche gli Spagnuoli colla mo. 
ilra del Duca di Berria a la tefta di quefto 
e/ercitO) verranno a capo de loro difegni : 
e gli Spagnuoli con la perdita de loro do. 
mini! in Italia, diventaranno anch' eili Pro«- 
vincia: perche ricevuto il Duca di Berria 
con efiercito, i Franceii diiporranno ogni 
cofa in Ifpagna a loro voglia. 

fi PER 
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E Ptit riteiitrfi gtah parte d'italiiicol 

effclufione di Todcfchi, t cton Ic mftno fo^ 

fbetto degli Italian], pdfS>h6 accordarfi col 

Duck di Savoii ; il quale fiabilito R^ di 

Napoli di lofo,, c6dera i fUoi jdohiinii ah"* 

tichi alia Frattcia : e fe rifiUtaffe qdcfttt 

taitibio pdfibiK> faciliiiehte feacctatlo d^ 

filoftato. Mi noiifc terlfimile fchfe 16 rifl* 

Viti; J)erche fervenendo Milahb, Niipdlii 

Sicilisl, e Satdegtid helle mani de iPitincfefi, 

ftra prencipc tadlto f iu precario nelil ft^^ 

ti vecchi, che fe in Napoli ftabilito fbflfc. 

Fofledendo Napoli havrk non folathentfe 

titolo di R^, ma reamc ritdiiffittlo c dt^ 

iitiofo. E vero che la fua famiglia i^ ahti- 

quata nelli dominii veccHi c molto amatd 

dal fuo popolo ; iiii fe fi governa col fenno 

Aon hk da temere dalli nuovi fudditi, quali 

fono della medefima prorihcia, lingua, ca- 

iiumi e religione : e quello paef(i rfeftituito 

alia tera degnita d'uh regno^ havendo pfeh- 

cipe proprio & Italiano^ Aon eflendo piu 

ptedato da Oovernatori, t doppo ductof 

armi di fef vitti da BarbaH (cosi ohiamanb 

gli OltramojRrtani) liberate^ le fara fedele. 

In 



In quefto modo il R^ ChHftianilfiihd^ 
congiungendo b ibto di Mikno con la 
Franci&5 tnediante la pofleilionede i dominii 
del DuGsi di &iyoia di qu^ e di li delle 
Alpi, pigliari pi^e con tantb fbrxa m 
Italia, cbe iara molco diffidk fcacokdend. 
La Sicilia e Sifdegna, dfendo ifde, fiiran^ 
no facilny^nte difefe^ e noti darantia tanoi 
gilofia^ quanco k ritenendoJi Napoli, alios 
nafle quelle ifole al Doca* Ne pu6 tcmn 
il Re che quel pi^eacipe fi coU^aile coil gli 
altri potcntati dltalia per affiiUrlo ) per^" 
dbe il Rd efiendo padrone del mare^ ^ 
hairendo la Sicilia pet pigliarlo addoflb ) 
fitf ebbe pericoloib a on pr encipe nuoro aei 
governo, rinunciare alia foi amicida^ ceN 
care altri amici, e dare pretefto quantttn^ 
que minimo a perturbationi nuove in xxH 
popolo tanto vario e mutabilc 

Ma con tutto quefto e fuor d'ogni dub-*- 
bio^ ch' il Papl, i Venetiadi, e le minori 
Repubticbe dltalia coUeg^Adofi col Iinpe<- 
rioe i &^isizefi faranno per impedireque^ 
AabiUmemo de Fnuiced iii Italia. £ ctf£l 
dfffldle ingannatfe gU Italiaoi } la g^rr t 

d' Italia 
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d' Italia e ftata fempre fatak alle arme 
Francefe; ed ^ il paefe molco impedita 
da monti e fiumi. Poflbno i Todefchi, c 
principalmente llmperacore, e il Bavarefe, 
che fono i piu vicine, e ambedui preten*- 
denti alia corona di Spagna, coUegati con i 
Suizzeri e fcendendo dalle Alpi, inondare 
la Lombardia con tanti eferciti^ che fi 
pendranno i Franceii d'haver moiTa la 
guerra in quel paefe. 

E SAREBBE forie non folo partito buono^ 
mi neceflario alia Francia, d'ofFrire a T 
Electore di Baviera lo ftato di Milano, 
col patto d'efTer pofta da lui nella poflefli- 
one de Paefi baiii Spagnuoli. Ed e probabile 
che I'Eletcore puo accectare quefto partito^ 
fe rimperatore ricufaile acconfentire ch'ii 
Prencipe Elettorale otcene0e la corona di 
Spagna a condicioni dette di fopra. Li 
ftati appartenenti al Eletcore neir Ala- 
magna, e 11 Ducaco di Milano, iaranno 
vicini per darfi foccorfo mutuo, contro V 
Imperacore^ o qualunque potentato d'lta- 
lia r afTalifle. I Franceii non pofTedendo 
altro ch'il Piemonce, e havendo VMffo un 

pocentc 
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potcnte prencipein Italia, darebbono me-* 
no fofpetto delle arme loro : E in quefto 
modo tcncndo i Todcfchi difuniti, c gua- 
dagnato un collegato cosi poderoib concro 
alia cafa d'Auftria come e TElectore di 
Baviera (ii quale raddopiava quafi fem- 
pre le for^e di quella cafa in Alamagna) 
aroltandofi contra la Spagna, c non havendo 
piu ad effer impediti in Italia, trovarebbono 
molto commodo d' haver affortificate Ic 
fpalle con Ii Paeii baifi Spagnuoli, contr' 
alia Gran Bretagna e Olanda. 

Pero fe la Francia in niilun modo po- 
teffe fpiccare il Bavarefe dair antica amici- 
na della cafa d'Auftria, fara obligata, ri- 
tencndofi Napoli, far dono dcllo ftato di 
Milano al Duca di Savoia, il quale per 
antichi e nuovi dominii divenuto potai- 
tifiimo in Lombardia, lara confederato fe- 
deliffimo contr' i Todefchi. E i Francefi 
pofledendo il Regno di Napoli darebbero 
ininor gelofia a gli Italiani, che fe pofle- 
defiero la Savoia, le Alpi, il Piemonte e 
Milano, Paefi congiunti e concigui alia 
Francia, la quale di queita maniera po- 
a trebbe 



Todeichi i>on bftvendp forze di mare nm 

p9giHi ; qmil« havri f^Dpro ^dovw m^f" 
^m» 4 cirtr dop^ ft gli tiltri fuoi dominil* 
Pee6 ft riovinaiiiylQ i dpmlnM ^e^^ 
QUoU in itftlii g Tod^icbi « ItaU«ni, i 
Fr<i9f«fl d)yfQfft0ifM> fig««(i di Sp«pui, 
de doauni SpagnuoU ndik Indk* porce- 
raiwQ) danoQ graadifflmo al eooiqwrci^ 
degU I^^cfi c Oiandfofi, quale di giomo ia 
giorno venendo mcno, quelle oadoni in 
po(lu anni feranoo affitto icacdati dal 
]jiar9 p«r ft potonf i^Aoie annate di Fran- 
cia, aUe quaU hoggi aon manca altro ch« 
quel niuapiero di mavinari. ch'il coenercio 
d«»Ue Indk e del mare Medicerraneo por- 
gcr^ loro, ftn^a parkre delle riche«SE« 
di queUii coaoamerci, e delle mitiiere di Por 
ru. Per lanto la potenssa del Re Chriftiftr 
niffinu) ne' noftri tempi h diveatata canto 
fbnnidabile» che s'haveiie di&gna d' iniig* 
norirfi di qualunque parte della monarchia 
di Spagna> bifogna ch' afpetui d'havere U 
mondo CQOgiurato contra di lui, ecectto 

fbrfe 
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fpri^ ^Icum preqcipi 9 qW4U fportirebba 
una parte dkllf fppglie. 

]^9 e tantp poi;f n^^ nuel mgre il Re Brlv 
f si,npii?<> per le ^te dlngbAierra « Qlaoda^ 
die pQipndo npn fola,nftci^c impecUrlo n^Ua 
^|iquil(la d' America, ma darla fturbarr 
pflii^ mai&PP^ i^queUa di Spagaa medefi.*! 
Qi^, liberaipdola dair afledio delk ibtto 

Fraii9e0,i eke e probabUq fenza qualche 
partitQ mQlto avantaggiofi:) a i fuoi pc^U o 
a quelU d'01anda> non £ira per foffirire chQ 
TAm^rica fetcentrionale agli Ingkfi (nella 
quak happo di gi^ moke colonie) riti^ 
rando quelle di Fifangia ; e agli Olan-i 
defii 1 dpnpiini Sp^auoll nella Indk Orin 
cntale, e quel che refta alia Spagaa oe Pae^ 
$ baffi. Se fi dicefle eiier quefte fupppfir 
tipni e dimande incolerabili ; rifpondoi 
ch' abbracciando il R^ Chriftianifiimo 
tutti li dominii Spagnuoli, le perderebbe' 
tu^ti \ che ho moftrato che le guerre in 
I^ia fono mpUo di^ili, e quafi impra-^ 
ticabili a Francefi ^ che quefte conceffioni 
al Re Brijtannicp (il quale non pu6 accet-^ 
tar? cojic^tJKXii . in&ripi^ii . ie . moa volefie 
2 che 
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Che gli Ingleii e Olandefi absmdoftafllno il 
mare come e detto) faranno ogni cofa fa- 
cile al Re di Francia, la quale fi riciene 
anch' aflai ; perche pofiedendo infieme con 
la Francia, la Spagna e TAmcrica Meridio- 
tiale, puo col tempo facilmente infignorirfi 
del mondo, come fi fari chiaro di fotto : c 
quefto anche fenza Tavantaggio di collo- 
care la fedia del Imperio in lipagna ; non 
edendo verifimile che la Francia ancor^ 
plena di popoli^ vorrebbejfotcometcerfi alia 
^opolau Ifpagna/ Ma fe vdefifero ac- 
confencire a quefto parcito, pare cofa facile 
congiungere li duoi Imperii. E vcramch- 
te fono diventati canto vili i Francefi' 
fotto la prefente fervitu, ch* il loro Re 
* non havrebbe gran difficoltd d efifeguire 
un tal difegno, mediante quella fola con- 
ditioner che la Francia havefie governa- 
tori Francefi. Ma una tale rifblutione 
parerebbe agli Spagnuoli cofa tanto in- 
credibile, che quando flifle prefa con in- 
tiera fincerit^, non fi perfuaderebbono mai 
che fufie altro ch' ingamio$ e non fola« 
ineme i Spagauolii ma cutti gli altri po- 

poll 
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poll s'opporrebbono. Oltre ch' a gli huo- 
miniy e maffimamence a prencipv non 
bafla yanimo a un cofi gran diicgno ; eflen- 
Ao non meno impotenti a laiciare di le me- 
moria eterna per cofe di grandezza ftraor* 
dinaria, come per quelle di vera virtii. 

Procediamo a ragionaredegli altripre^ 
tendenti. L'Arciduca pare un fucccflbre: 
molto acconcio : eflendo della medeiima 
caia con il R^ prefente, eflendo heceflario 
continuarein quella la corona diSpagna,per 
contrapefare al poter ecceffivo della Fran* 
cia \ oltre che non aggiunge altro ftato alia 
Spagna ; ne altre amiftadi fuor di quelle 
che godi hoggi. E verifimile ch' eflendo 
della medeiima caia, fara come i fuoi pre* 
deceflbri prencipe pacifico ; non iara in- 
novata cofa alcuna \ il mondo non s'accor- 
gera che la Spagna habbia mutato Re } e 
fe rimperatore facendo pace con la ciaia 
Ottomanna, defle al Bavaro alcune pi- 
azze fopra il Reno> per renderlq iempre 
nimico alia Francia, non havra I'Arciduca 
altro nimico ch' i Francefi. Di modo che 
fuccedendo air Imperio di Spagna per 

Q^ mezzo 
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txkezm di queUi prcficifi che mm Tocrc^ 
bono oiotazioni tnEnropa dopo la morte 
del Re di Spagna^, e quietata ogni cdld^ 
pep prepararfi alT Impem otiivef faile^ aoiii 
hi altra cambb a £ire che quello de ptcfii 
baffi Spagnuolii nsL mode detti^ di, ibprahi 
efiendo* noceffkna rifisner laflMS): diMida- 
no per haver foacor£b ckLpadne. 

In tiufie k pMcemiom alia corona di 
Spagna eflendb il capitak efler voluto be-^ 
ne c chiamaflo. da. Spagnuoli medefim^ e 
TerifisDile che b ca& d'Auftria> come 
ancaquata in qud paefi^. havia &mp% 
mold parteggiani ; \a c^ di Fran^iar pec 
]i nemifladi paflate e If incomportabiUis^ 
d^huiKiocl pochi;. eche la parte d' aleune 
Gcaiidi di. Spagnai cornottif da danar i Fcanh 
eefi ipariiai alia morse del R& Peod Aio* 
cedendo un Prencipe Fcaxiciefi;, benche 
iiifle alienato dc aoioiQ dalhu fiui: pattda, e 
diventafle tutta ^ajgnuok), noa ikej^bo 

di tanco fofbegno alics cqib dl S|iagna^ quao^ 
to un prencipe chi baveflb amiflladi e pt^ 
rentadi in Alamagna ; ne queflo. uldim 
giovarebbe tanco^ quomo uil prsncijpexhi 
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V$ hSSfe^ dlQittiinii pbitentiffiMi Di mo-' 
ii^» dK& d v£^ifithil^ che li Sfxi^uoU 
iiUxixsMS ^tftile cdiV 16 inclinadoni loro^' 
fifahnd ^ dkrtf 4 Itoperatore,* chb mfe-' 
diai^ W co^hsAtiion^ de fuoi doiAinH>. 
di'editariF a^ co^onia di Spagna:, ienz&l 
Cne poffino ibi^p1fii'6^ alienaci da qUelfay 
2ece^arebb<:^6 il R^de Rohiahi per tlloftf 
¥Jb.- E verb ch' otij^ tanta' poid6nza ht}l 
fli(flc6 niviifiiita e i^ilta ; dkrebbe gt^tt 
^lb!fia a4 Tdddbfti'; 2c e verifimil^ ehe* 
laF ei^' d' iS6£i:rui' i»i' perderia la dignidi 
Impfe'i^ii/ dUv<ehCldl a e^ qiiafi propirhi. 
Ftire^ c^^Vi' ciSi p6r F aggiuiita de fand 
j^ili fi cdiilbte^be di quelh ^fduta* 
&0&!. B' rioii iafonno i Todefchi ittifi 
per fere^MpJeratol-^ unb della ca£i di Fi^ii- 
c^v msl piii^tofljo lihb della Ibt^b natioiie^ 
per tetidr la' bUaiiida i^ ^Udlb du6cafe 
^)eiitiflidii:^i e irilidne qUella di £un}^;f 
K eh^ iai-aj^u' facile ad un tal Imperatorc 
dhe'alli d^li' Veiitizi^i, b mutabili In^* 
glefi. Non havranno da temere i To^ 
ddfbhl'^iia'tale potfcili», fendo k Fraa* 
tia'iltf* libftri! tempi divenuta potbtfti0lma. 

Qjj Dira 
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Dira fotfe ftlcuno che la iSpagna dimadck 
un prencipe che vi faccia la fua refidenza^ 
c rAuftria un altro per opporfia gliOtto- 
manni fcJpra 11 Danubio: Rifpondo, che 
dalla Sicilia e Regno di Napoli fi potreb- 
bono mandar foccorfi cofi prefli e potent! 
nelli paefi vicini di Croatia, Bofnia, RaA 
cia, Schiavonia, e Ongaria 3 ed i marem- 
mi di Grecia infeftare con tanto agio, medi- 
ante un' armata navale trattenuta a O- 
tranto, che una tale congiuntione de' ftad 
fopradetti farebbe mezzobaftante a rouina-^ 
re r Imperio di Turchi 5 c ch' un tanto Re, 
ancorache non facei& fcorrerie perpetue, 
come face va Carlo quinto, non deve tuttavia 
fepelirii in Ifpagna all' imitatione di Filippo 
fecondo. Ma deve ancora quefto prencipe, 
ben che faria tanto potente, alienare da fe 
nel modo fopradecto quel Canchero di Fi- 
andra, e poner la fedla del Imperio fuo a 
Cartagena, per effer vicina a Tltalia, e a 
quelli ftati ch' al Imperio de Turchi fono 
oppofti. 

Hanno i Pontefici Roraani prctcnfioni 
fopra il Regno di Napoli 3 ma mancano 

di 
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-di forze militari per infignorirfenc. Nc 
h hoggi tanta la loro autorita, chc, ft 
alcuno de' pretendenci alia corona di Spag. 
^na gli voleHe ceder quel reame, baftafle a 
renderle co£i equivalente a tanto dono. 

Di privati pretendenti alia corona di 
Spagna non e nifluno, che fia venuto alia 
xonofcenza mia, fuor del Duca di Medina 
Cell, difcefo d'Alfonib diferedaco : ma non 
e verifimilc che ne lui, ne alcun Vice-R^ 
Spagnuolo poi& infignorirfi della monar- 
chia di Spagna, o alcuna pane d' efla ; 
perche fono tanti prencipi potent!, quali 
a flottc e eflerciti commandano, per im- 
pedirli : e che dc privati niffuno vuol cc- 
dere tanto grado al altro. 

Pero non e cofa che pofla dar piu facilta 
•al prencipe che fuccedefle a quella corona, 
ne che fia piu atta a liberare i popoli di 
Spagna dailo fpavento e i difordini orri- 
bili^ ch'altrimente fbno per avvenire a la 
morte del Re prefente, quanto e, ch^ordi- 
iiafie lui dello fuccefTore nella fua vita ; 
principalmente fe facefie favia elettione. 
Perche per la fvia authorita iarebbe deter- 
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fpinao) il fop popolQ J e i^pltis C9lE« fipO- 
tranno fare per prcv^nirc 4i<ibgpi cpotrj^- 
irii } maffioiaij^iente } Gam}>ii tapt)? aepe^l^- 
jji aUe colie di jSpagQa, i qujili f^anop 
di^jciUflimi a4 $^^irfi da yo praecipe 
mioTO ncl govemo, per Ic yarie yifioni 
4e' pQpoliy phe confiderao4o ^ i iiosni 
che le cQfe, tnQrmorei:ai)njo contra tame 
mutaticmi fatte d'un foreftiero : In luogo 
chc efleguiti qucfti cambii per il goFemp 
prefente di Spagna^ il iiu/qvq B^ non 
trovera altra difficpltsl ch' il trasferirfi in 
quel reame* 

H.Q p^rlatQ come hanoQ da gQyeroaiti i 
Prencipi ibpradetti per ottenere la coronft 
di Spagna ; delli avantaggii che portareb- 
ly>no 4 quella $ dell' oppoiitiQni> e ipezzi 
per fuperarle, e della facilita ch* il camhio 
lEl'alpuni ftatidarebbe loro per haver tempo 
a riordin^re le coie di Spagna, a prepafarht 
feqza fpfpettq ^Ua moaarchia wnive^alc* 
Refta ch' iQ difcorri delle modi che hi 
de tener il prencipe che fuccedefle alia cpr 
rons^ di Spagna per ottener a &grandiffia^ 
dominiij e &r ftrada a fiu)i fucc^efion al 
a Imperio 



Imperio del mondo. £ prkna boh mi 
pare oece^rio allu^gar quefto ragiona^ 
memo, dimoftrando cbe la Francia prevdb* 
kadoii del inganno del Duca dl Berrki 
ancorache non aggiunge^ aili fuoiftiict 
altri dominii xhc la Spagna t V Amerkii 
meridioiialey come e detco di Ibpra, po» 
trebbe facilmente con quella aggiunca in*^ 
fignoririi dd mondo ; nientediikieno pei" li^ 
beramii di quel che ho promeiK>; dir6, che 
habbiamo viftb il Re Chriflianiflimo du^ 
rante Tidtiiiia guerra» far teibt a caAti 
prencipi, che bafta protare che con deitft 
aggiunta, la quale porta ieco le miniere di 
Peru, faria croppo piii potent^ che tuttl 
gli alcri prencipi delF Europa. Lalciando 
dunque indietro il ragionare di quefta 
parte^ come cofa foverchia^ parlerd fobu 
mente de mezzi che deve cenere qualun-^ 
que altropretendente octenefle la corona di 
Spagna, per far ftrada a fuoi fuccefibri al 
knperio univeriale. 

Lo flabilire buoni ordini deficro un 
r^no difbrdinato h cofa difficile, per le 
ragioni dette di ^ra, erichiedegraiklifn*^ 

0,4 ma 
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tna deftrezzaj maflimamente quahdo il 
prencipe e forefliero^ e nuovo nello flato 
che deve riformare. Coniiderato quefto> 
non pofib far meglio, che proporre ad uh 
tale Teflempio del Re Cacolico Fernando^ 
del qualte il fopracitato aucore nel fuo libra 
del prencipe dice cofi; ' Coftui fi puo 
chiamare quafi prencipe nuovo ; perche 
d'un Re debole e diventato per fama,^ e 
per gloria il primo R^ de i Chriftiani. 
Egli nel principio del fuo regno afialco 
la Granata, e quella imprefa fu il fon^ 
damento dello ftato fuo : In prima, ei 
la fece otiofo, fenza fofpetto d'efler im- 
pedrto ; tenne occupati in quella li ani- 
mi de' Baroni di Caftiglia, li quali pen- 
iando a queAa guerra, non penfavano 
ad innovare ; e lui acquiftava in quefto 
mezzo ripucazione e imperio fbpra di 
loro; che non fc n' accorgevano. Pote 
nutrire' con danari della Chiefa e de po- 
poli gli efferciti ; e fare un fondamento 
con quella guerra lunga alia militia fua^ 
la quale dipoi Tha honorato. Eflcmpio 
incomparabUe, e molto accommodato alk 

conditione 
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conditidnc d'on tal prencipe ; il qu&le vo« 
lendo imicare qud iavio Re dovra fare la 
fua prima imprefa contr' a i Mori di Bar- 
beria. Vero c, che le guerre in Africa fono 
difficilij e le imprefe de* Chriftiani in quel 
paefe hanno poco riufcito ; ma la cagione 
e ftata per haverle fatte leggiere, fenza 
forza baftante, & male ordinate. 

In qiiefta guerra contr' a infedeli non 
fara impedito da nifluno ; non dara a 
qualunque Prencipe Chrifliano gelofia : 
La Chiefa, e tutta Italia daranno danari : 
I fuoi popoli ne contribuirannp voloncieri 
per tale impre£iy e non fi puo fare coia 
piu utile, e commoda per la Spagna ; per- 
che, mediante la conquifta de regni di 
Fez e di Morocco, paefi tanto fruttiferi 
e vicini, yerr^ il Domicilio di queft' im- 
perio adefler raddoppiatodaU'alcra banda 
del diftretto. Ma gU avantaggii che ne 
rifulteranno mentredura la guerra, faran-r 
no molto piu coniiderabili che Tacquifto j 
perche, come dice il noftro autore, tengndo 
pccupati li animi de' fuoi fudditi, penfa- 
ranno a quella guerra^ 9 non ad innovare 1 

acquiftari 
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acqis^arl ripucationc, & knperio ^h^ 
di lore, die non iene accorgeranno ; ^dl 
fondamento con quella guerra alk tnilkia 
iiia ; € <|uello che di ogni altra cok pitk 
importa, la riputatione di tanta iinpr€& 
k dari aotorita^ e credito baftante, a in-- 
trodurre nuovi CM'dini nelle cofe di Spagna 
e d' India. 

PnoGEDSNDO dunquc aquefti, h necefia- 
rio priina adoperare debiti mezzi per ripo* 
polare la Spagna, e India^ avezzando 
quelli popdi all' agricoltura, alle arti me- 
cdniche, e al comercio. Per ripopokre 
la Spagna e India, fi poi£>no adoperare 
molci mezzi ; ma h cofi grande il manca« 
mento de' popoli, che faranno tutti per fa* 
re effecto dopo iecoli ; fe non interviene 
toleranza per tutte le religioni. Non mi 
fugge Toppofitione che fari fatta dagli 
Ecclefiaftici, i quali per gli intereffi loro 
particolari (alieni dallo fpirito di pace, e 
deir Evangelio) fono nemici mmtali a tutti 
quelli chi non fi ibttopongono al arbitrio 
loro ; ma fi puo opporvi la ragion di flato, 
e la fbmma necefika. £ veramence^ pii^ 

che 
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^ IM»pP. icfaft ^li jSpflgouoli idUlfingMuuui 
({^^nft oe f^m hoggi moid d'efii) kfidno 
^ Frffii:^ ^ucfto errore ftule ^1 goreroo^ 
4i tsitxi^^^ffltt Q ft^iggore i popQii per caufii 
4i fc^it^i^ § P99 Yi^ne ii|ddi(i« che 

c(sfi f^no (bn 6UUO pi^ kvaoc\\\, che 
Qcia ^pn^ pfifutQ ipiparare, fNir 1' efper 
lipffis? d$gU S^}gfH»dl M) quefti pigUi- 
^o il psrtitP dfi}Ia toleranm, 1' Indit 
4 sif apf rfblx) dQ pf^U> e U Spagna di^ 
yeiimri^ popolati^ipa } U K;be $ 1' unieo 

fppdai|i/»QiQ li^J^nce a foppprnre gfftod' 

Imperio ; e gli Ecclefiaftici iftc0i haw 

t9mP cagg}o«i^ Qppornina a coiwertire alia 
^^ tpcii^t^ g«n(^ d«lU modefima mamera 
e^ %» il RoibQ RodcDtQr^i. L' aiunent? 
dq* popoU^ir^ dppo fc quello dciragri&olr 

^vir^j, d^Ue ano (Pocanicho, del oomercief 
9 QRvlg^liojx? ; <; per la ooofu^tudine. d«' 
fei^i^lii gUSpj^nvdUcqmiadeoaaiiQpQT 
CO i popo ad ajflfudarfi al kvoro e ioduilria } 

Vi gr^d' inqUoa(iiQn« che ha havuto ftut^ 
pr^q\)^l«liQn«9U'e2iQ» & is^ngardia. 

eilendo 
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.fflendo ftata una caufa principale della fiia 
debolezza. Mi quefto rimedio non baf<' 
tando folo, bifogncrebbe aggiungcrvi leggi, 
e regole rigorofifiime come ad un male of^ 
tinato : c per allettare, e confcrvarfi i fo- 
reftieri, come per proteggere i nativi me- 
defimi, fara neceflkrio, rendere a cucti i 
fuddici, anchc nellc provincic rcmotiffi- 
me, giufticia ifacca, pronta e di poca 
fpefa ; punire le crudeld fatce nafcofamen* 
te in India con fupplicii orribili : e con 
V efcmpio del prcncipc, a quefto efietto po- 
tentiilimo, correggcre quell* orgoglio fan- 
taftico, tanto inatto a qualfivoglia buon 
governo. 

Uaumento del comercio e navigati- 
one,accrefcerail numerode marinarii, efara 
per rendcrli efperti, & efercitati hella mi- 
litia del mare, la quale il prencipe imi-' 
tando gli ordini de' gli Inglefi, Olandefii 
c Francefi, deve in ogni modo promovere, 
e fame il fuo capitale ; perche cgn quella, 
(come ragionando del fito di Spagna hog-' 
gi detto) potrebbe con piu agio acquiftar 
c confervarfi I'lmperio del mondo, che nif- 
* 2 fun 
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iun altro prencipe. Quant' al riformare la 
militia di terra, alia quale la natloneSpag-* 
nuola e tanto atta, che nel fecolo pa^to 
pareva che fufle diventata loro quail pro^ 
pria la militare gloria, fari nece^rio 
riftorare la diiciplina, imitare gli ordini 
antichi de Romani nelli fatti d'arme, e 
guerra campale, e quelli de' Francefi nelli 
afledil Sono infinite altre cofe da dire 
intorno a quefta materia, m^ mi bafta 
d'aver parlato delle piu neceflarie ,• mafii-* 
mamente ragionando a prencipi, chi han^ 
no tanti vantaggii per riformare un go- 
verno, eilendo foli a farlo, e Teflempio 
loro tanto efficacy. 

Se, gettati quefti fondamenti, io ha- 
veile a fare pronoftico di quello che fujQe 
per avvenire, non dubitarei d'affirmare^ 
che per dare a quel prencipe 11 mondo 
vinto, noii bifognafle altro che Taquifto 
del imperio del mare: e veramente faria 
fpropofito grandiflimo penfare ad accreicere 
r imperio fuo piu oltre, prima che fare 
quel acquifto: perche in tal caib, nelli 
paefi difcofti da Spagna, havra da far 
guerra con infinite difficolt^ e confervare 

Taquifto 
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FaquiAo toti nta^bfi. i^U' altrs paitd 
fir VaiiScaKnafie cdnr rkntt' in Etiro|>a fcoM 
prWebbed^Hlv<B(kit9M6aenteil dHeglkydelld 
BMnatfchhi tmivn'feile,' e' fofcitevebbe ooff* 
tm <ll fe grscpdiffimar invidiai Gli Fnom 
c«d> Ingte^ & Olatidefi, qui&lf fbno' ^ 
ftn^ fo]»r^ ^ miaf^ kitennwi»'^ef>cJbb6Ro Idi 
(jMaitttfuicadonie tra; k Spal^ 6 gK aAtd 

^p^difdb^tto ii fiio coeAietc\Oy e gttttttoi. 
i>d)bono ogni eofa ' ch' alia fua ^tsdmsk 
debtte £>r fondameiicoi Per dqttUlia(yfi> if 
knporio del> mareil> proioiptt n^ftfo iiiav)i 
gKifldi tKint^^' ^ndO'' pddt%>fie dier rM 
inuneniiflimi; e de porti dotti»ab<i^6 da^^i 

dw ogni Inrnda, dai r<ittetitH(xAe: itt Aibra, 

(^6 £»n(rlbfOr^ mak>itim(f ddlie ib^^ 
dtftltf ffe flatidnll Pet* fupjiliWS . i <|udft6 
difetl»i £b i«fi^m(i^addiitira'rfi} (ii^ttf^eftd:^, 
biil^ereblk <s6l%^^ c6ti lin^ii (K quelle 
eoritr' dle^due^altite; dttaleJtidb^d^l'<idlle^^ 
tb^ litetW itt- ttitH' i' flltti jWttiir e' di pl(H 
&ii potefib, uno df quelU cUlHkKcxy'daiibli- 
dkd: Spa^iibli, p«* fatvi iaUgteS8An6 dfc 
ftttVilKoni navali. 1& qtl«fti> pia^td diP> 
rebbe* itie^d ib^tb^ cHe- ft< d^«pririd^tt 

ritenefife 
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rifeQeiTe R pcrto cT Oftenda. Sara aii- 
cora a ^opoficoy per nondare di ie fbi^to* 
veriuia^ impiegare iblamence una parte 
delle foe forzc da quella baoda, e con T 
akra nell* iftedb teiK^ efterminare Je 
floitej, e CoLonie d& nccoici nelle Indie, 
A&IZ2. e mwe Mediterraxmeo, dove iara 
U piu force ; portanda iempre grandiflimo 
rifpenx^ aUi iocereifi del coUegaco,. infiao 
ckefcacciate bdue altre oationi dal mare^ 
fion vi. reiS cK una fbla a combattere. 
lo qjaefto.acq^iiZ6dd iinperiodel mare^ il 
prencipe ha da. fare U mag^or flbrsK) che 
le iift paiBbile^. e. porce qpaft tutta la fua 
gloria ifi^ quella impreia^ perdxe ia effa 
confifte tutta la difficoka $ e^ vinta che 
£ira> laicia a fiioi fuccefibri, iocateaato il 
mondoj.nonibifognaadaakra^ per imporre 
tl Golmo air opra^, ch? il' tempo^ e la^ coa- 
unuatione. de fopradetfti buoni ordinT; 
Ferche-acquiftato il dominio del mare, il 
rimanente delle Colonic deg|i Europei in 
America^ Afiica, ed India Orientale, 
perviene ibnza contrafla. nelle fue. mani. 
La Francia che dopo quefto deve efler af- 
falita> indebolita per la fcacciata delli 

Calvinifti ; 
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Calvinifti ; mancando il Reprefente, ela 
buona dlfpofitione che haveva meflb nelle 
cofe fue ; non efiendo in quel regno ne 
cavalli, ne huomini, eccetto i nobili^ atti 
alia guerra per la miferia grande de popo- 
li, non potrsL refiftere : gli Inglefi^ & 0<- 
landeii, toko loro il mare, diventeranno 
poveri, e di poca importanza. Lltalia e 
efFeminata, e fnervata dagli'EccIefiaftici; e 
la propria lufluria. L' Alamagna che fbla 
refterl d' alcun conto, pu6 far qualche 
refiilenza, per6 non lunga ne gagliarda a 
tanta forza. U Imperio de Turchi divcn- 
tato corrottifUmo eflendo a&lito per mare 
e per terra, far^ facilmente ^iftrutto : 
quello del Perfano, M ofcovita, Mogol, de' 
Tartari, della' Cina, e Giappone, come 
van! nomi fpariranno avanti una tanta 
potenza : e non ferviranno ad altro, ch' 
inalzare trofei, fpeziofi per la diverfita 
ftrana e la richezza delle armi^ e habiti 
di quelle debole nationi ; in tutti 11 quali, 
rifplendera fopra tutti li altri nomi, quello 
del riiloratore del Imperio. 
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SPEECH 



UPON THE 

State of the Nation; 

In April 170 !• 

Gentlemen^ 

IT feems at firft view YOLvd t6 deter'- 
mine^ whether you would be more 
obliged to one who fhould periuade 
you of the mifer^ble and irretrievable con^^ 
dition, into which you are precipitating 
yourfelves, and the reft of Europe; or to 
him, who after you areconyinced> ihould 
fliew you how to efcape. But. as it is a 
much more difficult work to convince you 
of the true ftate of your afikirs ; fo it fccwM 

R to 
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to have this advantage, that when you 
\aovr your dahger, the frightful and ter- 
rible circumftancesof your prefent condi- 
tion will certainly make you improve every 
opportunity, and lay hold upon every thing 
that may in the leaft contribute to fave 
you : and this will be the more eafy for 
you to do, fincc fuch means are now in 
your power, as could hardly be expected 
OB the like occafion; and which, if you 
negleA, you have refolved your own ruin. 
You were formerly convinced, that the 
French King was a dangerous neighbour^ 
powerful and vigilant; that there was no 
end of his defigns, no relying on his trea- 
ties s that he could corrupt not only thofe 
who under your princes had the manage - 
Adit of pubUck affairs, but even your 
princes thetnfelv&s. The leaft increafe of 
bis power at &a, every inconiiderable fort 
taken by him in Flanders, alarmed you 
in the higheft d^ee. You were jealous 
Qf his fecret treaties with your princes^ 
and fo induftrious, that you difcovered one, 
in which the^bolition of parliaments, and 

fupprcflioa 
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fupprcflion of your liberties were exprefly 
ftipulated ; provided England would renuin 
his ally^ and not oppofethedefignshe had 
formed againft the houfe of Auflria^and the 
reft of Europe. You were then alarmed 
that no care was taken of the proteftant re- 
ligion abroad, and began from thence, and 
the dcbaticheries of your princes, to fuiped: 
them of inclining to a religion that allows 
men to live ill, and confecrates the arbitrary 
povver of kings. But now, as if there 
were not the leaft ground to fufpedl any of 
thcfc things, you are very eafy : you concur 
with the defigns of France and the court 
in every thing. France is too powerful to 
be oppofed; you are too poor, and too much 
in debt to make war. Yet France has feized 
the whole Spanifh monarchy ; and, if fuf- 
fered to enjoy it quietly, he who formerly 
was able to oppoie, may hereafter trample 
on the reft^ of mankind. 'Tis no longer 
Conde, Linck, and the fluices of Newport 
he pretends : his troops fill Bruflels, Ant« 
werp, and the Spanifh Gelderland. Oftend 
and Newport are by our good conduKflad-^ 

R2 ded 
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ded to Dunkirk, in order to receive his 
royal fleets, and harbour his pirates, who 
are to enrich themfeives with the ruin of 
our trade. In this ftate of things you are 
for prcfcrving the peace of Europe i which 
would be yet much better fecured by your 
flavery. When King Charles the fecond 
went to Dover, and the French King came 
to Calais, gallantry and diverfion feemedto 
be the only bufinefi of the two courts. 
'Twas not then and in thofe places publickly 
known that there was a fecret treaty, yet 
you not only fufpeded onef, but the defign 
and intention of it alfo j and your fufpici- 
ons were found to be vrcil grounded. Now 
though two great armies have been wit- 
nefies that the Marefchal de Bouflers and 
Earl of Pordand were for feveral days im- 
ployed in makbg a treaty (and fure 'twas 
a fecret one, (ince none of you yet know 
what it was) you have not to this day taken 
the leaft notice of it. But can any man 
fufpedt the minifter of a prince, who is (aid 
to have rejected a crown, and that of no 

contempdble country, by refufingtojoin 

in 
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in that very treaty of Dover? Can he, that 
in a private condition refilled the arts of 
France, be fuppofed, now he is matter of 
three kmgdoms^ and of a powerful ftate, 
to rifk them all at once, and yield to thofe 
arts be before defpifed ? To this, whatever 
other anfwer I could give, I ihall only fay 
at prefent that we have always but too juft 
ground to fufpe£l: all fecret and clofe nego- 
tiations with France. But it feems you 
thought it not worth your inquiry, whe- 
ther thefe negotiations were for your ad- 
vantage or ruin. You will fiiy, what 
ground was there of fufpicion ? for no* 
thing appeared. I fay, that of all others 
was the greateft. But who was it, that 
firfl as commiifionated, and after as em- 
baflador, was employed to treat ? Was he 
an Englifhman ? And how were the ple- 
nipotentiaries of this nation u(ed at the 
formal treaty? Were they not asp^eants 
brpi^ht in to attend the (how ? Or as fo 
many cyphers, that without the Dutch- 
men, who made the figure, could fignify 
nothing ? Yet this advantage we had, th^t 

R 3 the 
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the King having not heen owned till the 
conciufion of the treaty, the abandoning 
of the proteftant religion at Refwick can« 
jK>t with any colour of juftice be imputed * 
CO Englifh minifters, but only to the ple-^ 
Dipotentiaries of Holland : and you could 
not by any means conceive or entertain the 
leaft fufpicion of indirect dealing in the pri« 
3(^te treaty, when you faw yourfelves and 
your religion fb . fairly dealt with in that 
which was publick. Yet methinks, the 
abandoning of our antient allies, and en- 
tring into the clofeft and moft intire cor- 
Telpondence wit^ France that has ever ^ 
been feen between the two courts, ought 
to have moved you a little, and made you 
<ioubtful.thata bargain was ftruck, unlefs 
you can think France uncapable of entrmg 
into any that may be to your diiadvan- 
tage. Here indeed I know not what to 
fay for you: and the beft account I can 
'give of your cardefs indifierence, muft be 
to let before you your prefenc condition ; 
which yet I fear will both offend and ter- 
rify you J ^ I wifli it may not throw you 

mto 
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into defpair. But fuch diflempers are only 
to be cured by violent remedies : and I ha4 
radber venture your difpleafure in doin^ 
my duty^ than obtain the friendfhip of youf 
enemies by omitting it. 'Tis then thus« 
The Englifh nation have now nothing re- 
maining but the outward appearance an4 
carcafe^ as I may call it, of their antient 
conftitudon. The ipirit and ibul is fled. 
Jealoufy for publicjk liberty is vaniihed. 
The court has fo often renewed the fame 
arts, methods and counfqls^ and fb oftej:^ 
made trial of the (everal paf ties in the 
kingdom, as wisU as of the alliance of 
France, in order to compafs their ends, 
that the nation begins to grow weary of 
oppofing the fame things, and very wifely 
thinks there can be no danger of fuch at- 
tempts as have fd often failed Befides, 
you are grown weary of that pld and ^7 
tiquat^care and concernment for the pubr 
lick : or at leaft have given it a new and 
better tujrn. Some, of you improving youj: 
morals, which are fo necef&ry for the pre- 
icrvadon of liberty, in conftaat gaming, as 
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others do their politicks and fkill in milt* 
tary matters by laying wagers. And even 
ftock-fjobbing makes you deeply concernod 
for the publick afiairs. Long feffions of 
parliament furaifh great opportunities of 
knowing the interefts of the feveral par- 
ties ; by which you muft needs know that 
of the nation^ fince the nation is made up 
of parties. And the court by frequent 
(hifting from one party to another^ has 
forced you to double your attendance 
upon them. So that as well thofe who 
are at this time to go off the guards as 
thofe who are coming on, being equally 
willing^ the one to continue, and the other 
to enter upon duty^ the court craftily keeps 
both pardes under arms, whilfl the coun- 
try has nothli^ to trufl to, but a weak, 
unpaid and diforderly militia party. And 
now I think I have fufHciently ihewn the 
caufes of your prefent indifference ; fince 
having fo much bufinefi at home, you can 
hardly attend to what is doing abroad. 
Yet one would thmk that a wrtain af&ir 

tranfaaed abroad, in whkh your mini- 
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fters are iald to have had no fmall part, 
and which has made.fo great a noife 
in the worlds might deferve a little coa-> 
fideration^ and oblige you to make fome 
refledion upon the motives of that un« 
dertaking. Efpecially iince it is of fo ez^. 
traordinary a nature^ as to be the firft of 
the kind, and like to . prove of fuch con- 
fequencq^ as may involve the world in 
troubles and calamicies, which perhaps 
may be of equal duration with its frame. 
And though, as a prodigious comet, it has 
alarm'd the reft of the world, you did 
not fee it 'till of late, and 'tis already va-i 
nifhed by the (hutting of your eyes. As 
to what it may portend, you think it as 
fooliih to enquire, as wife men do to attend 
the dreams of aftrologers. |q this I wiih 
I could defend you ; but that being utterly 
impoffible, there remains nothing to be 
done, except only charitably to undeceive 
you, and (hew , if you had time to fpare 
from your great application to maintain the 
intereftsof your feveral parties, what confe- 
quences yqu n^uft necei&rily draw from 

things 
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things you all know and acknowledge. By 
this time you fee 'tis the partition-treaty 
I mean. I fay then that from the firfi: ap- 
pearance of that treaty, it was not only 
evident, but foretold by thou&nds even of 
the mod ordinary capacity, that it would 
unavoidably throw the whole Spanifh mo- 
narchy into the houfe of Bourbon. If ibme 
men of more penetration did happen fo 
far to refine, as to put any other conftrac-' 
tion upon the treaty, it only proceeded 
from a charitable opinion they had taken 
up, that the defign could not be {o black, 
as it has fince appeared by the conduct of 
moil of the partitioners, ever fince the 
death of the King of Spain : which has 
demonflrated to the world with what in« 
tention it was made. The letter of this 
treaty tells us of preferving the peace dF 
Europe by difmembring the Spanifh mo^ 
narchyj butthefpirit throws itintireinto 
the family of Bourbon, intails an endlefs 
war upon Chriftendom, breaks the balance^ 
which has preferved its liberty for two hun- 
dred years, and will confequently barii/h 

all 
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all remains of freedom both civil and re- 
ligious froni among men. This treaty 
like an alarum-bell rung over all Europe : 
Pray God it may not prove to you a pajffing- 
hell Poor helplefs Spain^ rather than di- 
vide the chUdy chofe to give it intire to 
the harlot, to whom it did not belong. 
And fhe has got it ; for the Solomon who 
conmianded to divide the child, did it not 
in order to do juftice. Inftead of the pre- 
servation of the peace of Europe (for no 
great mifchief was ever defigned, but piety 
was ftiil pretended) Europe muft from this 
time be either in a pofture of war, and fo 
confqmed by taxes; or in adual war> 
wafted by bloodfhed and rapine, 'till fhe 
be forced to hold out her hands to the Hiac- 
ides, and fubmit to a worfe condition^ 
Thefe are the glorious works of fuch go^ 
vernpurs as the workl* thinks they cannot 
be without ; perhaps too truly : I mean 
-chofe who are to execute God's judgments 
upon them. 'Tis evident a treaty was made, 
i¥hjch if it had taken efied: even in the 
plain meaning of the words, had broken 

the 
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the balance of Europe, and deftroyed your 
trade in the Mediterranean, under the 
plaufible pretence of avoiding a greater t^ 
vil, into which it was contrived to throw" 
you. Yet after all, you are pofitively re* 
folved to rely upon the faith of th6& who 
contrived and concerted this, and obftinate* 
ly bent to continue in peace, when the reft 
of Europe are to make the laft pufh for 
their liberty. As thofe who are marked 
out for ruin are firft bereft of under* 
ftanding } fo you who fee nothing but (ham 
upon iham played upon you, ieem to be 
altogether uncapable of making the leaft 
reflection to what end they are defigned. 

You plainly fee that thoie who have 
the direction of your afiairs, have broken 
the balance of Europe, and delivered a 
great part of the world into the hands of 
France. Yet to th*is hour it cannot enter 
into your heads that this was done for any 
end, nor can you allow it the leaft reflec- 
tion. 'Tis true, wife men love not to 
determine fuddenly : You take yet a furer 
way not to miftake in your determination^ 
2 which 
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ip^hich i$> not to think. Tis commonly 
£dd, that in this world nothing is to be 
had for nothing : but you make no doubt^ 
that almoft one half of the world may be 
given for nothing. The proverb I own 
is meant of money, and of private perfons : 
but you are of opinion, that princes may 
be more difinterefted, and lefs wife i or at 
leafl, that 'tis not much your bufinefi to 
enquire whether it be fb or ^jiot. Befides^ 
there is nothing to dire<fl you in an enqui^ 
ry touching this whole affair, there being 
no manner of refemblance between this 
treaty and that of Dover. For though the 
French King was a party concerned in 
both; yet he is now grown old, and 
would willingly, if you permit, pafs the 
refl of his days in peace, find only apply 
himfelf to redrefs the diforders, and r&- 
ftore the vigour of the Spanifh monarchy. 
The condition of the Dutch is much al- 
tered fince the Dover treaty ; for then they 
were partitioned, but now they are rifen 
to die quality of partitioners. And we 

are in abfoljute fecurity that nothing can 
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be ftipukted to our prejudice^ ilnce he 
who then glorioufly refuiing a crown, 
broke the meafures of King Charles and 
of France, now treats for us, and remains 
ftiU as generoufly tiilinterefled as ever, no 
advantage appearing to accrue by the trea- 
ty either to him or his. So that the Do- 
ver treaty affording no light at all in this 
affair, it ftill remams an impenetral^ 
myftery, why France is albwed fo many 
rich provinces in pofleffion, and fo many 
in reverfion. For if the duke of Anjou 
be any more than a viceroy, 'ris in the 
power of his grandfather to make him 

lefs, and diipofe of him and his dominions 
at his pleafure. But I have found the ie^ 
cret. You will lay, pray what is it ? 
What you might have found out as well as 
I, if you had any goodnefs in you. 'Twas 
the pious defign of preferving the peace 
of Europe, on which you fee the whold 
treaty is founded. You will anfwer; All 
the world knows this as well as you. Ay; 
but you don't fufEcicntly reflcft upon the 
eminent degree of that piety, fo clearly 

demonftrated 
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demonftrated in a perfed refigtiation of 
all that the world calls honour and fecur 
rity, in order to continue the peace and 
quiet of the poor people of Europe. This 
was the thing that made us firft facrifice 
the balance of Chriftendom, together with 
a confiderable parr of our trade. AftQt 
which, when, by the perfidiouihefs of our 
new allies, this treaty, that had cofl u^ 
fuch a facrifice to obtain, was impudent- 
ly broken to the ruin of the balance, and 
putting ourfelves and antient allies into 
the moft imminent dangers, we took fb 
high an affront, fb irreparable an ii^ 
jury with fuch an abfolute reiignation, 
and exemplary patience, as neither by 
word or deed to fliew the leaft mark pf 
refentment. But like true Chriftians, that 
we might do good to thofe who ufed us 
deipitefuUy, and by ways of meeknefs and 
condefcenfion, bring them back to a fenfc 
of what they owe to us, we delayed the 
calling of the great council of the nation, 
till they had fent the new King to hjs 
kingdomi and put themfelves into a poi^ 

ture 
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cure of feizing.Milan and Flanders^ which 
they have finbe efledted. And now we 
are fo moderate, to afk only a moft incon- 
fiderable or rather ridiculous iecurity ; per- 
haps becaufe the French King is now be- 
come more folvent. Truly, if we deiign 
not to enter into a war, we need not be 
nice upon any fecurity ; for all fecurities 
are alike, if France be permitted to increafe 
in power. As to the fecurity pf a fleet, 
I fay, that a people, who are refolved to 
have peace with their neighbours,, at a 
time when 'tis highly the intereft of their 
neighbours to keep peace with them, ftand 
not in need of a fleet, unlefs it be to make 
a war of taxes upon themfelves. And if 
the ^nemy contrary to his prefent intereft^ 
fliould unite his whole (ea-force to attack 
us, fuch a fleet as we are now fetting ou^ 
is exadly calculated to receive damage and 
afli'onL But peace, cautionary towns, and 
moderate fleets will fecure our trade, till 
we have freed ourfelves from debt, and 
are grown fb ricB, that we can moke war 
when we pleafe. That is, after our ene- 
mies 
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mies fliall have difabled all thofe that we 
may now have for our allies, and be at 
leifure to deal with us alone. The ho- 
nour indeed will be great to be fingle in 
the attack, againft a power that has baf- 
fled the reft of the world : but I fear the 
danger will be no lefs ; for they always go 
hand in hand. Youll afk perhaps, what 
cme would have the nation do ? Both 
houfes have damned the treaty; and fome 
coniiderable men may poifibly be punifhed 
for it. I know there is yet more done ; 
for by excufing the late chancellor, tbe 
blame is thrown upon the King ; fince in 
all free governments, fomebody muft be 
anf^erable for whatever is done with re- 
lation to the. publick. But hitherto no- 
thing has been fo much as thought of to 
retrieve us from that ruin, into which the' 
treaty throws us. This is that, which one 
might juftly exped from the nation ; and 
not that they fhould content themfelves 
with railing at the treaty, whilft they arc 
allowing and concurring in the execution 
of the real and pernicious defign df it. 

S Some 
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Some will fay : let the Emperor and th& 
Dutch be principals in this war ; we who 
formerly were at the greateft expence in 
Qppofing France, will now be acceflaries^ 
and come in when we think fit. It would 
feem by this reafoning, that the power of 
France is diminiflied, and that you can 
overtake the growth of it when you pleafe. 
Who told you that the Dutch, if they 
find themfelvcs abandoned by you now, 
will not for the fake of their trade refolve 
to have peace at any race ? If the Empe. 
ror be abandoned by both, is not the bu- 
fmefs at an end ? What bufinefs ? All op* 
poTition, by which the French may be 
hindered from bringing the affairs of Spain 
into order, and uniting thofe vaft domi- 
nions to their empire. And this naturally 
leads me again to confider what return 
may be expedlcd for t|^e contrivance and 
execution of a treaty fo infinitely advanta- 
geous to France, For whatever I have 
faid before of a certain pious defign 5 I fear 
I (hall hardly pcrfuade this wicked age of 
it, And though the Heathens thought 

virtue 
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virtue a fufficient reward foricfclf; yet 
the chriftian religion with more truth and 
Iblidity has accompanied it with other ad« 
vantages. If then the dominions accruing 
to France by this treaty, may juftly be ac- 
counted the greateft that ever were procur* 
ed for any nation, the returns ought cer- 
tainly to be the greateft that can be made ; 
or fuch as the benefactor puts the higheft 
value upon. You'll %, 'tis hard to judge 
of them ; and that if I would infinuate any 
thing by the mention I made of the Dover 
treaty, the infinuation is ridiculous in a 
weakly man, without any probability of 
iflue. I anfwer^ if there fliould be fuch a 
tendency^ I hope you do not take it for a 
virtuous inclination,andconfequentlyought 
to judge of it by the temper of the perfon^ 
and the unreafonablenefs of every vicious 
diforder of the mind. No well-natured, 
generous, unthinking people, can ever pe-^ 
netrate the thoughts of a designing man. 
.Does not an old mifer, even though he 
want iflue, increafe in covetoufncfs to the 
laft hour of his life? Is ambition a lefs 

S 2 pafiion 
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padion than avarke ? Is not the conqueft 
of free men more noble than that of (laves? 
Did ever any hero refufe to die in a great 
battle in which kingdoms and powerful 
ftates were to fall with him, and ferve for 
trophies to his hearfe ? But I will fhew you 
the thing in another view, which perhaps 
will fuit better with your temper and di(^ 
pofition. You all fay, every prince would 
be abfolute ; and this inclination you think 
fo agreeable to the nature of man, that no 
one can be without it. And indeed ic 
would be ftrange you fhould truft them 
with fo much power, under the greateft 
temptations of employing it that way, if 
. you thought it a great crime to do fb. Be- 
iides, 'tis not their intereft to ufe arbitrary 
power cruelly. And you do not know 
what condition a prince, who in order 
to good defigns (hould obtain it^ might at 
his death leave you : perhaps in greater .li- 
berty than you ever enjoyed. If then pur- 
fuant to thefe or the like thoughts his 
M-— fhould have judged that the mo- 
narchy of Spain will prove a burden to 
2 the 
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the French, and rather weaken than 
ftrengthen them ; by exhaufting their trea- , 
iures and men in defending and repeopling 
thofe countries : If he (hould have confi- 
dered, that nothing can fo effectually op^. 
pofe the great and growing power of France, 
as the united and neighbouring force of 
England and Hc^and 1 countries abound- 
ing in people, riches, and flore of ihip- 
ing ; provided that force were upon a right 
foot, as well in refpeA to iecrecy, as the 
unanimity of couniel and command, flow-^ 
ing from an unjarring direction, not fub- 
jc<a to the ftorms of a H-— of C— 
or the capricious of a free people, little con** 
veriant in fore^n af]&irs ; (which you will 
allow to be a very natural thought in a 
prince.) I £iy , if upon theie coniiderations^ 
the K— — feeing the confederacy falling 
to pieces, and open force inefiedual, pro^ 
pofed to him&lf, in order to obtain an ad« 
vantageous peace, and lay a fure founda-* 
don for the deftrudion of France, to blind 
them with the ruinous fantom of Spain, 
aad promife to enter inta any meafureg 
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they ftiould propofe, in order to deliver it 
to them, in cafe they would affift him to 
eftablifh himfelf both here and in Holland. 
Was this defign fo criminal ? Or could 
France do lefs for fuch a benefaftor ? I 
am afraid, I have put fuch a ma/k of in- 
nocence on this affair, that you will begin 
to like it. And in an age, when divifions 
and exchanges of countries are f<J frequent- 
ly mentioned, who knows, whether the 
agreement may not be, to unite the whole 
feventeen provinces to the crown of Eng- 
land, and in lieu of them to give the 
kingdom of Portugal to Spain, which is a 
country as much more convenient for Spain 
than Flanders, as accefHon of ftrength is 
more advantageous than ruin. What a 
glorious government would the three king- 
doms and the feventeen provinces be? 
Might they not, when united under one 
wife and abfblute prince (for people of /iich 
different tempers, and fo emulous of each 
other in trade, feem neceflarily to require 
it) bid defiance not only to France, but 
to the world ? Might they not for ever 
2 eilablifli 
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eftablifh in themielves the empire of the 
fea, with an entire monopoly of trade; 
eilpecially if it fliould pleafe him to crown 
all his other adtiomi^ by leaving them 
poflefled of fuch immunities as might fe- 
cure the continuation of their trade for 
ever ? Is there> after all^ fuch a probable 
way ofrefifting the power of France? Or 
is it not the only way of faving both us 
and our religion, which is our main con- 
cern ? you being men of underftanding, 
I reiblve to leave it thus with you^ though 
you fliould think me a courtier. For ac- 
cording to ,the judgment you (hall make 
of what I have faid, it will appear, whe- 
dier it be poffible to fave you or not, 
and confequently whether it be to any pur- 
pofe to give you or mylelf any farther 
trouble. 

Herodot. Urania, 
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My Lord Chancellor ^ 

I A M not furprized to find an zGt for 
iat fupply brought into this houfe at 
the beginning of a ieilion. I know 
cuftom has for a long time made it conir 
mon. But I think experience might teach 
us^ that fuch a£ts fhould be the laft of 
every fcffion ; or lie upon the table, 'till 
all other great afiairs of the nation be fi^ 
nifhed, and then only granted. 'Tis a 
ftrange propofition which is ufually made 
in this boujfe ; that if we will give money 
to the crown, then the crown will give 
us good laws: as if we were to buy good 
laws of the crown, and pay money to our 
princes, that they may do their duty, and 

comply 
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comply with their coronation oath. And 
yet this is not the worft 3 for yrt have 
often had pronuies of good laws, and 
when we have given the fiuns demanded, 
thole promifes have been broken, and the 
nation left to feek a remedy ; which is not 
to be found, unlefs^ we obtain the laws 
we want, before we give a fupply. And 
if this be a fufficient reafbn at all times 
to poftpone a money-a£t, can we be bkmed 
for doing fo at this time> when the duty 
we owe to our country, indiQ>en£ibly ob- 
liges us to provide for the common iairty 
la cafe of an event, altx>gether out of oiar 
power, and which muft nece^ily dif- 
folve the government, unlefs we condnae 
and iecure it by new laws ; I mean the 
death of her Majefty, which God in his 
mercy long avert ? I move therefore, vthat 
the houfe would take into confideratiQa 
what zGts are neceflary to fecure oiar reli* 
gion, libecfy, and trade^ in ca& of the 
&id event, before any ad of ioppfy; or 
other bufioefe whatever be brought into 
deliberation. 

Aa 
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K&. concerning offices, ^c, brought 
in by the ikme member. 

THE eflates of Parliament taking 
into their con/iderationy that to the 
great hfs and detriment of this nation^ great 
fums of money are yearly carried out of it^ 
by thofe who wait and depend at courts for 
places and preferments in this kingdom : mnd 
that by Scots ^meny employing Englijh in* 
tereji at court y in order to obtain their fe^ 
veral pretenfonSy this nation is in hazard 
of being brought to depend upon Englijh mir 
nijlers: And likewife confderingy that by 
reafon our princes do no more refde amongji 
usy they cannot be rightly informed of tbf 
merit of perfons pretending to places y ofjices^ 
and penf$ns j therefore our Sovereign Lady^ 
with advice and confent of the ejlates of 
parliament y fiatutes and ordainsy that after 
the deceafe of her Majejly {whom God long 
preferve) and heirs of her body failings 

all places and offices y both civil and mili- 
tary. 
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tary^ and all penjms, formerly cmf erred hy 
wr Kifigs, Jh all ever after be given by par^ 
liament, by "way of ballot. 



11. 

My Lord Chancellor^ 

WHEN our Kings iucceeded to the 
crown of England, the minifters 
of that nation took a fliort way to ruin us, 
by concurring with their inclinations to exr 
tend the prerogative in Scotland ; and the 
jgreat places and penfions conferred upon 
Scots-men by that court, made them to 
be willing inftruments in the work. From 
that time this nation began to give away 
their privileges one after the other, though 
they then flood more in need of having 
them enlarged. And as the coUedions of 
our laws, before the union of the crowns* 
are full of ads to fecure our liberty, thofe 
laws that have been made fince that time 

are 
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are diredlcd chiefly to extend the preroga-- 
tiy e. And that we might not know what 
rights and liberties were ftill ours, nor be 
excited by the memory of what our an- 
ceftors enjoyed, to recover thofe we had 
loft, in the two laft editions of our zGt% 
of parliament the moft coniiderable laws 
for the liberty of the fubjcd are induC- 
trioufly and defignedly left out. All our 
affairs fince the union of the crowns 
have been managed by the advice of Eng-^ 
lifh minifters, and the principal offices of 
the kingdom filled with fuch men, as the 
court of England knew would be fubfer- 
vient to their defigns: by which means 
they have had fo vifible an influence upon 
our whole adminiftration, that we have 
from that time appeared to the reft of the 
world' more like a conquered province 
than a free independent people. The ac- 
count is very fliort : whilft our princes 
are not abfolute in England, they muft 
be influenced by that nation j our mini- 
fters muft follow the diredions of the 
prince, or lofe their places, and our places 

and 
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&nd penfions will be dii^ributed according 
CO the inclinations of a king of England, 
fb long as a king of England has the dif^ 
poial of them : neither ihall any man ob- 
tain the leaft advancement, who refufes 
to vote in council and parliament under 
that influence. So that there is no way 
to free this country from a ruinous de- 
pendence upon the EnglKh court, unlefs 
by placing the power of conferring offices 
and penfions in the parliament, fb long as 
we fliall haye the fame king with Eng- 
land. The antient Kings of Scotland, 
and even thofe of France, had not the 
power of conferring the chief offices of 
date, though each of them had only one 
kingdom to govern, and that the diffi- 
culty we labour under, of two kingdoms 
which have different interefts governed by 
the fame king, did not occur. Befides, 
we aU know that the difpofal of our places 
and penfions is fo confiderable a thing to 
a king of England, that feveral of our 
princes, fince the union of the crownsr, 
have wiihed to be free from the trouble of 

deciding 
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deciding between the many pretender?. 
That which would have given them eafc 
will give us liberty, and make us iignifi« 
cant to the common intereft of both na- 
tions. Without this, 'tis impofUble to 
free us from a dependence on the EngUfh 
court : all other remedies and conditions 
of government will prove incfie<ftual, as 
plainly appears from the nature of the 
thing \ for who is not fenfible of the in- 
^uence of places and penfions upon all 
men and all affairs ? If our minifters con- 
tinue to be appointed by the Englilh court, 
and this nation may not be permitted to 
difpofe of the offices and places of this 
kingdom to balance the Englifli bribery^ 
they will corrupt every thing to that de- 
gree, that if any of our laws ftand in their 
way, they will get them repealed Let 
no man fay, that it cannot be proved that 
the Englifh court has ever beftowed any 
bribe in this country. For they beftow 
all offices and penfions } they bribe us, and 
are mafters of us at our own coft. 'Tis 
nothing but an Engliffi intereft in this 

T houfe. 
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houfe, that thofe who wUh well to our 
eountry, have to ftruggle with at this 
dmc. We may^ if we pleafe, dream o£ 
other remedies i but £> long as Scots-men 
muft go to the Englifli court to obtain 
offices of truft or profit m this kingdom, 
diofe offices will always be managed with 
regard to the coun and intereft of £ng*f 
land, though to the betraying of the in« 
cereft of this nation, whenever it comes 
in competition with that of England 
And what le& can be expeAed, unlefs wc 
refblve to expe(^ miracles, and that greedy^ 
ambidous, and £br the moft part neceffi- 
tous men, involved in great debts, bur«f 
^ened with great families, and having 
great titles to fiipport, will lay down their 
places, rather than comply with an £ng- 
liih incereft in obedience to the prince's 
commands ? Now to find Scots«mcn op? 
pofing this, and willing that Englifh mU 
nifters (for this is the cafe) ihoujd have 
|hp difpofal of places, and peniions in Scot** 
land, rather tha^n their own parliament 
is master of great aibnifhisent j but chat 
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it (hould be fo much as a queftion in the 
parliament, is altogether incomprehenfi*- 
ble : and if an indifferent peribn were to 
judge, he would certainly lay we were an 
Englifh parliament. Every man knows 
that princes give places and penfions by dle^ 
influence of thofe who advife them. So 
that the queftion comes to no more than,, 
whether this nation would be in a better 
condition, if in conferring our places and 
penfions the prince fliould be determined 
by the parliament of Scotland, or by the 
minifters of a court, that make it their in- 
tereft to keep us low and miierable. We 
all know that this is the caufe of our po- 
verty, mifery and dependence. But we 
Eave been for a long time £o poor, fo mi- 
ferable and depending, that we have nei- 
ther heart nor courage^ though we wane 
not the means, to free ourielves. 
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My Lord Chancellor^ 

PREJUDICE and opinion govern 
the world to the great diftrefs and ruin 
of mankind ; and though we daily find men 
fo rational as to charm by the difinterefted 
rectitude of their fentiments in all other 
things, yet when we touch upon any wrong 
opinion with which they have been early 
prepoffeffed, we find them more irrational 
than any thing in nature 5 and not only 
not to be convinced, but obftinately re- 
folved not to hear any reafon againft it. 
Thefe prejudices are yet ftronger when they 
are taken up by great numbers of men, 
who confirm each other through the courfe 
of feveral generations, and feem to have 
their blood tainted, or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, their animal fpirits influenced by 
them. Of thefe delufions, one of the 
ftrongefl and moft pernicious, has been a 
violent inclination in many men to extend 
2 the 
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the prerogative of the prince to an abfo- . 
lute and unlimited power. And though 
in limited monarchies all good men profefs 
and declare themfelves enemies to all ty- 
rannical pradices, yet many, even of thefe, 
arc found ready to oppofe fuch necefl&ry 
limitations as 'might fecure them from 
the tyrannical exercife of power in a 
prince, not only fubjedt to all the infir- 
mities of other men, but by the temp- 
tations arifing from his power , to far 
greater. This humour has greatly in- 
creased in our nation, fince the union of 
the crowns ; and the flavifh fubmilSions^ 
which have been made necejflary to pro- 
cure the favours of the court, have che^ 
riihed and fomented a flaviih principle. 
But I muft take leave to put the repre- 
fentatives of this nation in mind, that no 
(lich principles were in this kingdom be- 
fore the union of the crowns ; and that 
no monarchy in Europe was more limit* 
ed, nor any people more jealous of liberty 
than the Scots. Thefe principles were firft 
introduced among us after the union of 
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the crowns, and the prerc^advc extended 
to the overthrow of our antient conftitu^ 
don, chiefly by the prelatical party; 
though the peevifh, imprudent, and do- 
^teftablecondudoftheprefbyterians, who 
oppoied theie principles only in others^ 
ilrove many into them, gave them greater 
force, and rooted them more deeply in 
this nation. Should we not be aObamed 
to embrace opinion^ contrary to reaibn, 
and contrary to the ientiments of our an<« 
cdlors, inerely upon account of the un- 
charitable and infupportable humour and 
^ridiculous condud: of b^ots of any fort ? 
If then no fuch principles were in this na- 
tion, and the conftitution of our goveri> 
ment had greatly limited the prince's 
power before the union of the crowns ; 
dare any man fay he is a Scots-man, and 
refufe his confent to reduce the govern*- 
ment of this nation, after the expiration 
of the intail, within the fame limits as be* 
fore that union ? And if fince the unioo 
pf the croons, every one {tt% that we ftan^ 

10 need of more limitations s will any mao 
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a£t in fi> diredt an 6ppo(ition to his own 
reiafoni and the undoubted intereft of his 
country, as not to concur m limiting xh6 
government yet more than before the 
union, particularly by the addition of thii 
fo necd&ry limitation for which I am 
now fp&akijig ? My Lord, thefe are fiich 
deat demonftrations of what we ought to 
do in fuch conjun£hires, that all men of 
common ingenuity muft be dihamed of 
entring into any other meaiures. Let us 
not then tread in the fteps of mtan and 
fawning prieib of any ibrt, who are d- 
ways difpofed to pkce an abfolute powe^ 
in the prince, if he on his part will gt^ 
tify their ambition, and by all means fup^ 
port their form of church-governmen^ to 
the perfecution of all other men, who will 
not comply with their impofitions. Lee 
us begin where our anceflors left before 
the union of the crowns, and be for the 
fumre more jealous of our liberties, be- 
caufe there is more need. But I muft take 
upon me to fay, that he who is not for 
Acting great limitations upon the power 
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of the prince, particularly that for which 
I am fpeaking, in caie we have the fame 
king with England, can a^ by no prin- 
ciple, whether he be a preftyterian, pre- 
latical, or prerogative-man, for the court 
of Sl Germains, or that of Hanover ; I 
fay, he can a£t by no principle unlefs that 
of being a ilave to the court of England 
for his own advants^e* And therefore 
let not thofe who go under the name of 
prerogative-men, cover themfelves with 
the pretext of principles in this cafe; for 
fuch men are plainly for the prerogative 
of the Engliih court over this nation, be- 
caufe this limitation is demanded only in 
cafe we come to have the fame king with 
England 
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Aft for the fccurity of the king- 
dom, brought in by the &me 
member. 

TJETE ejiates of parliament confidering^ 
That when it jhall pleafe God to 
affliSi this nation with the death of our So- 
vereign Lady the ^een (whom God of 
bis infinite mercy long pre/erve) if the fame 
jhall happen to be without heirs ofher^hody^ 
this kingdom may fall into great confujon 
and diforder before a fuccejfor can be de^ 
dared. For preventing thereof our Sove-- 
reign Lady^ with advice and confent of the 
ejtates of parliament^ jiatutes and ordains^ 
That if at the forefaid time^ any parlia- 
ment or convention of ejiates Jhall be ajfem^ 
Bledy then the members of that parliament 
or convention of ejiates Jhall take the admi- 
nijlratim of the government upon them: ex- 
cepting tbofe barms and burroughs^ who at 
the forefaid time Jhall have any place or 
penfim^ mediately or immediately of the 

crown: 
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crown: wbofe commijpom are hereby declartd 
fo be void I and that new members frail he 
cbofen in their place : But if there be no 
parliament or convention of efiates aSfualfy 
ajfembledy then the members (f the current 
parliament Jball ajfemble with allpojjible di^ 
ligence : uhd if there be no current pgr^ 
Uament^ then the members of the laft dkf^ 
fohed parliament^ or contention of efiates^ 
Jball ajfemble in like manner : and in thoje 
two lajl cafes y Jo Jbon as there Jhall be one 
hundred members met^ in which number the 
harons and burroughs hefore^mentioned are not 
to be reckoned^ they Jhall take the admi^ 
mjiration of the government upon them z 
But neither tbey^ nor the members ofparUa^ 
ment^ or convention of ejlates^ if at the 
time for ef aid ajfembledy Jhall proceed to the 
weighty affair of namir^ and declaring a 
fucceffoTy *till twenty days after they have 
qffiimed the adminijlration of the govern- 
ment: both that there may be time for 
all the other members to come to Edinburgh^ 
which is hereby declared the place of their 
meetings and for the eleSliomof new barom 

and 
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andSurrwgbs in place ahve^mentkmed. But 
Jbpm as the twenty days are elapfed^ then 
they Jhall proceed to tbepublijhing iy pro^ 
tlamation the conditions tf government y on 
wbich tbey will receive the fucceffor to the 
imperial cronim of this realm ; which in the 
ca^ only of our being under the fame king 
with Englandy are as follows. 

1. ^H/i^ eleBionsJhaU be made at every 
Michaelmas head-court for a new parliament 
every year ; to Jit the frfi of NovenAer 
fiext following^ and adjourn themfehes from 
time to time, till next Michaelmas: That 
they chuje their *own prefidenty and that eve^ 
ry tting JhaU be determined by balkttingp 
4tt place of voting. 

2. TCHjfT fo many lejfer barons JhaU be 
added to the parliammty as there have been 
noblemen created Jince the la^ augmentation 
of the number rf the barons ; and that in 
all time comity, for every nobleman that 
JhaU be created , there Jhall be a baron added 
to the parliament. 

3* THAT' no man have vote in parKa^ 
ment^ but a nobleman or eleBed member. - 

' 4- ^^^"^ 
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4. TlSAfT the king Jhall give the/anBi^ 
en to all laws afered by the eft at es ; and that 
the prejident of the parliament be impOFwered 
by his majefty to give the fan^ion in bis ab- 

fence^ and have ten pounds fterling a day 
Salary. 

5. ^HAH a committee of one and thirty 
memberSy of 'which nine to be a quorum^ 
chofen out of their own number ^ by every 
parliament y ftoalU during the intervals of 
parliament y under the^kingy have the admi-- 
niftration of the government y be his council^ 
and accountable to the next parliament i 
with power in extraordinary occaftonSy to 
call the parliament tcgether : and that in the 
faid councily all things be determined by baU 

lotting in place of voting. 

6. TCHAT the king without confent of 
parliament ft^all not have the power of 
making peace and war ; or that of conclude- 
ing any treaty with any other fate orpoten^ 
tate. 

7. THAT all places aridojicesy both ci^ 
vil and military y and all penfons formerly 
conferred by our kings, ft^all ever after fo 
given.by parliament. 8. THAT 
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8. T'HAT' no regiment or company of 
horfe; foot^ or dragoons be kept on foot in 
peace or war^ but by confent of parliament. 

9. THAT all the fencible men of the na-- 
tion, betwixt fxty andfxteen, be with all 
diligence pojfible armed with bayonet s^ and 
firelocks all of a calibre y and continue always 
provided infuch arms with ammunition fuit^ 
able. 

10. THAT no general indemnity^ nor 
pardon for any tranfgrejpon again/l thepub-- 
licky Jhall be valid without confent ofparlia-^ 

ment. 

♦ 1 1. THAT the fifteen fenators of the 
college of jufiice pall be incapable of being 
members of parliament y or of any other office^ 
or any penfion : but the f alary that belongs 
to their place to be increafed as the parlia^ 
ment Jhall think fit : that the office ofpre^ 
fidentfloall be in three of their number to be 
named by parliament y and that there be no 
extraordinary lords. And al/Oy that the lords 
of the jufiice court fioall be difiinSl from thofe 
oftbefeffion^ and under the fame refiriSiions. 

12. riur 
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12. V^ HAT! if any kb^ break m upon 
iw^ of tbefe cmditims of government^ hejhall 
by the eftaiesbe declared to have forfeited the 
trowMm 

WHIC H proclamation made^ they are 
to go on to the naming and declaring afuc^ 
ceffor: and when be is declared^ if prejenty 
are to read to him the claim of right and 
conditions of government abovementioned^ and 
to depre of hm^ that he may accept the 
crown according^ i and he acceptingy they 
are to adminiJUr to him the oath (f corona^ 
tion : but if the fuccejfor be not prejent^ 
they are to detegMefuch of their awn num^ 
her as they Jball think fit^ to fee the fame 
performed^ as faid is : and are to continue 
in the adminijlration of the government^ un-^ 
til the fuccejfor his accepting of the crown^ 
upon the forejaid terms^ be known to them: 
whereupon having then a kirjg at their head% 
tbeyJhaUby his authority declare tbemfehei 
a parliament y and proceed to the domg of 
whatever jhdl be thought expedient for the 
welfare of the realm. Jnd it is likewife by 
the authority aforefaid declared, that if her 

prefenf 
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prefin* f^^j^fty fidl think fit^ durit^ her 
mm time^ mfk advke and confent of th 
^fl((tu of farli^nmty failing heirs of her 
body J to declare afucceffor^ yet nevertbeleji^ 
after her Majejifs deceafe^ the members of 
parliament or convention JbaU in the fiver al 
cafesy and after the manner abovefpecified^ 
meet and admit the fuccejfor to the govern^ 
menty in the terms and after the tpanner as 
faid is. And it is hereby further declared^ 
that after the deceafe of her Majefiy^ and 
fining heirs of her body^ the forementioned 
manner and method Jhcdl in the fever al cafes 
he that of declaring and admitting to the 
government all thofe who pall hereafter fuc-^ 
c^d to the imperial crcwn of this realm :* 
4md that itjhall be high treafonfor any man 
to o^n or acknowledge any perfin as king 
or queen of this realm^ till they are de-^ 
clared and admitted in the abovementumed: 
numner. And laftJy^ it is hereby declared^ 
tjbat by the death of herMajeJly^ or any of 
her fuccejjors^ all commijionsy both civil and 
military^ fall and are void. And that tins 

ai0Jhall come in place ofthefevenfeentb a3 
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tf the Jixtb fejjion of King William's parlia- 
ment. And all a^s and lawsy that anyway 
derogate from this prefent a£t^ are hereby 
info far declared 'ooid and abrogated. 



IV. 

My Lord Chancellor^ 

^^TT^IS the ucmoft height of human 
X prudence to fee and embrace every 
favourable opportunity: and if a word 
fpoken in feafon does for the moft part 
produce wonderful effedlsj of what con- 
fequence and advantage muft it be to a 
nation in deliberations of the higheft mo- 
ment; in occafions, when paft, for ever 
irretrievable, to enter into the right path^ 
and take hold of the golden opportunity, 
which makes the moft arduous things eaiy, 
and without which the moft inconfidera- 
ble may put a ftop to all our affairs ? We 
have this day an opportunity in our hands 

which 
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whid> if we manage to the advantage of 
the nation we have the honour to rcprc- 
fent, we may, fo far as the viciffitude and 
micertainty of human affairs will permit, 
be for many ages eafy and happy. But if 
we4eipife or negledt this occafion, we have 
voted our perpetual dependence on an-* 
.ot^er nation. If men could always retain 
thofejuft impreiBons of things they at fomc 
times have upon theiriiiinds, they would 
be much more ^cdAjf in their adtions. 
And as I may bold)y fay, that no man is 
to be found in this houfe, who at ibme 
time or other I^as not had that juft fen& 
of the mifera)3le condition to which this 
nation is recced by a dependence upoa 
the Englifji court, I fhould demand qo 
more but the like impreilions at this time 
to pafs ^11 the limitations mentioned in the 
draught of an ad I have already brought 
into |aiis houfe ; iince they are not limi- 
tations upon any prince, who (hall only 
be king of Scotland, nor do any way tend 
to feparate us from England; but calcu- 
lated merely to this end, that fo long as 

U we 
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we coDtinue to be under the fame prince 
with our neighbour nation, we may be 
free from the influence of Englifh coun*- 
cilsandminifters; that the nation may not 
be impoverifhed by an expenii ve attendance 
at court, and that the force and exerciie 
of our government may be, as far as is 
poflible, within our&lves. By which means 
trade, manufadures, and hufbandry will 
fburifh, and the affidrs of the nation be 
no longer neglede4 as they have been hi- 
therto. Thefe are the ends to which all 
the lioutations are dUreded, that £o|lidi 
councils may not hinder the ad& of our 
parliaments from receiving the royal af- 
fimx. i that we may not be ingaged without 
Qur conient in the quarrels they may have 
with other nations } that they may not obr 
firud; the meeQng of our parliauKnts, nor 
interrupt their fitting; tluit we may not 
ftand in need of polling to London fqt 
places and penfions, by which^ whatever 
particular men may get, the nation v»j& 
alwaya be a lofer, nor apply Cor the re- 
medics of our grievances to a courts whcrp 

for 
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for the moft part none are CO be had. On 
the contrary^ if'tbefeconditioDS of govera- 
meat be enai&e^^ our con^ktition will be 
amended^ and out grievances be eafily re^ 
drefied by a due execution of our own 
laws, which to this day we have never 
been able to obtain. The beft and wifefl 
men tn England will be glad to hear that 
ihel^ UndUtations aTe iiettled by us. Fot 
though the ambition of courtiers lead 
them to defire an uncontroulable power at 
any rate;^ yet wifer men will confiderthac 
when two nations live under the fame 
prinqe^ the condition of the one caimocbe 
tnade intolerables but a feparatioa muft 
inevitably follow^ which will bfdangeroue 
if not deftrufiive to both. The ienace ol 
Rome wi&ly determined in the bufinefs of 
die PrivernateSi that all peo[^ would tabsi 
hold of the firft opportunity to free them- 
ielves ftoBBk an uneafy condition ; that na 
peace could be laftingi in which both 
partieadid not find their accoimt; and that 
no aUiance was ftrong enough to keep twa 
nationsr ia amity, if theconditioii of either 
were sMde wotfi: by it. For oiy owa 

U a part; 
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part, my lord Chancellor, before I will 
. conienc to continue in our prefent mifcra- 
ble and languishing condition after the de- 
ceafe of her Majefty, and heirs of her body 
failing, I (hall rather give my vote for a 
Reparation from England at any rate. I 
hope no man who is now poifeiTed of an 
office, will take umbrage at thefe condi- 
tions of government, though fome of them 
feem to diminifli, and others do intirely 
fupprefs the place he poflefTes : for befides 
the fcandal of preferring a private intereft 
before that of our country, thefe limita- 
tions are not to take place immediately. 
The Queen is yet young, and by the grace 
of God may live many years, I hope longer 
than all thofe fhe has placed in any truft s 
and ftiould we not be happy, if thofe who 
for the future may defign to recommend 
themfelves for any office, could not do it 
by any other way than the favour of this 
houfe, which they who appear for thefe 
conditions will deferve in a more eminent 
degree ? Would we rather court an Engliib 
minifter for a place than a parliament of 
Scotland ? Are we afraid of being taken out 

of 
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of the hands of Englifh courtiers; and left 
to govern ourfelves ? And do we doubt 
whether an Englifh miniftry, or a Scots 
parliament will be moft for the, intereft of 
Scotland ? But that which feems mod dif* 
ficult in this queftion, and in which, if 
fatisfa<^ion be given, I hope no man will 
pretend to be diflatisfied with thefe limi- 
tations, is the intereft of a king of Great 
Britain. And here I (hall take liberty to 
fay, that as the limitations do no way af^ 
fed; any prince that may be king of Scot^ 
land only, fo they will be found highly 
advantageous to a king of Great Britain. 
Some of our late kings, when they have 
beeh perplexed about the affairs of Scot-^ 
Mand, did let fall fuch exprefiions, as in- 
timated they thought them not worth their 
application. And indeed we ought not to 
wonder if princes, like other men, ftiould 
grow weary of toiling where they find no 
advantage. But to fet this afiair in a true 
light : I defire to know, ^whether it can 
be more advantageous to a king of Great 
Britain to hdve an unlimited prerogative 

U 2 over 
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tfftt diis country in our prdenc ill coaiiw 
tbn, wfakh tufii8 to no acooiuity tliaii littt 
this nation grown rich and powerful ua^ 
der tfade conditions of government, ihoukl 
\k able upon any emergency to fiirniih a 
good body of land forces, with a iquadron 
of ihips for war, all paid by ourfdves, to 
affift his Majefty in the wars he may un?f 
dertake for the defmce of the proteftant 
religion and liberties of Ei^rope. Now 
fince I hope I have flie wn, that thofe who 
9xe for the prerogathre €& the kings of 
Scotland, and all thoie who are pofieiibd 
of places at this time, together wkh the 
whole Engliih nativm, as well as a king 
of Great Britain, have cauie tq be iatis* 
fied with thrfb regulations of government^ 
I would know what difficulty can remain- 
unkfe that being accuftomed to live in a 
dependency and unacquainted with liberty, 
we know not fo mud^ as the incaning of 
the word 5 nor if that ihould be cacplain- 
cd to us, can ever perfuajle oorfclvcs we 
ihall obtain the thing, though we have it 
in our power by a few votes to fet our 

felvea 
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fekei and our pofterity fnc To fay that 
this will Hop at the toyal afTent, is a fug* 
geftion difrefpedtful to her Majefty, and 
which ought neither to be mentioned iil 
parliament, nor beconfidered by any mem- 
ber of this houfe. And were this a proper 
time, I am confident I could fay fuch things 
as being reprefented to the Queen, would 
convince her, that no peribn can have 
greater intereft, nor obtain more lafllng 
honour by the ena&ing of thefe conditions 
of government, than her Majefty« And 
if the nation be affifted in this eadgency 
by the good offices of his grace the high 
Commiflioner, I fhall not doubt to a£Brm, 
that in procuring this bleffing'toour coun- 
try from her Majefty, he will do more for 
us, than all the great men of that noble 
family, of which he is deicended, evor 
did ; though it feems to have been their 
peculiar province for divers ages, to do- 
fend the liberties of this naticm againft the 
power of the Englifh and the deceit of 
courtiers. What further arguments cao 
I ufe to perfuade this houik to enad the£b 
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limitations, and embrace this occafioni 
which we have ^o little deierved ? I might 
bring many ; but the moft proper and ef- 
fectual to perfuade all, I take to be this : 
that our anceflors did enjoy the moft ef- 
fential liberties contained in the ad: I have 
propofed : and though fome few of leis 
moment are among them which they had 
not, yet they were in poffcfHon of divers 
others not contained in thefe articles : that 
they enjoyed thefe privileges when they 
were feparated from England, had their 
prmce living amiong them, and confequent- 
ly, ftood not in fo great heed of thefe li- 
mitations. Now fince we have been un- 
der the fanie prince with England, and 
therefore ftand in the greateft need of 
them, we have not only n^ledted to make 
a due provifion of that kind, but in divers 
parliaments have given away our liberties, 
and upon the matter fubjedled this crown 
to the court of England : and are become 
fo accuftonied to depend on them, that 
we feem to* doubt whether we (hall lay 
hold of this happy opportunity to refume 

our 
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cur freedom. If nothing elfe will move 
us, at leaft let us not ad in oppofition to 
the light of our own reafon and confcience, 
which daily reprefents to us the ill confti- 
tution of our government ; the low con- ^ 
dition into which we are funk, and the 
extreme poverty, diflrefs, and mifery of 
our people. Let us confider whether we 
will have the nation continue in thefe de- 
plorable circumftances, and lo& this op- 
portunity of bringing freedom and plenty 
among us. Sure the heart of every honeft 
man muft bleed daily, to fee the mUery 
in which our commons, and even many 
of our gentry live ; which has no other 
caufe but the ill cpnftituuon of our govern- 
ment, and our bad government so other 
root, but our dependence upon the court 
of England. If our kings lived among us, 
'twould not be flrange tq find thefe limita^ 
tions rgedted. Tis not the prerogative of 
a king of Scodand I would diminifh, but 
the prerogative of Englifh miniflers over 
this nation. To conclude, thefe condi- 
tions of government being either fuch as 

I ' ' ow 
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our anCeflors enjoyed, or principidly 4i- 
reded to cut off our dependence on an 
Ei^lUh court, and not to take place dur- 
iflg the lifeof the Queen ; he whorefiifea 
his confent to them, whatever he may be 
by bkth, cannot fure be a Scotchman by 
afiedtion. This will be a true teft co di- 
ftinguifl), not whig from tory, pre&yce- 
rianfroine|Mfcopal, Hanover from St. Gcr- 
muns, nor yet a courtier from a man out 
of place } but a proper teft to diftinguifh a 
friend from an enemy to his country. And 
indeed we are fpUt into fo many parties, 
and cover ourfelves with io many &!& 
pret^ts, that fuch a teft fccms neceflary 
to bring us into the light, and fliew evety 
man in his own cdoun. In a wordj my 
lord Chancellor, we are to confider, that 
though wc fuflfer under many grievances, 
yet our dependence upon the court of 
England b the caufe of all, comprehends 
them all, and is the band that ties up the 
bundle. If we break this, they will all 
drop and fall to the ground : if not, this 
band will ftraiten us more and more, till 
we (hall be no loogef * people. I 
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I THBHEFoftE humUy propofe, diat lor 
the fiscurity of our religion^ liberty, and 
tndtj thefe limitations be dedared by $ 
refidudon of thk faouie to be the condi* 
lions, upon which the nation will ^eceif^ 
a fuccei^ to the crown of this redim a& 
ter the deceafe <^ her prelent Majdly^ 
lind Ruling heirs of her body, in cafe the 
faid hcccSEx (hall be aUb King or Q^Kcn 
of England* 
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My Lord Chancellor^ 

I AM Tony to hear whai has becnjuft 
now fpokcn fi-om the throne. I know 
the dutjr I owe to her Majefty, and the 
refpeA that is due to her Cbnmaiffioners 
and therefore {hall fpeak wkh « jiift ro> 
gard to bodh But ^e duty \ owv to 
my country obliges me to %, that what 
we have now heardfrom the thiooe, nuft 
of neccffity proceed irow EngUfh coun- 
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cils. If wc had demanded that theie limi- 
tations (hould take place during the life 
of her Majefty, or of the heirs of her.body, 
perhaps we might have no great reafon to 
complain, though they (hould be refufed. 
But that her Majefty (hould prefer the 
prerogative of (he knows not who, to the 
happinefs of the whole people of Scotland; 
^at (hp (hould deny her zGknt to fuch 
conditions of government as axe not limi* 
tations upon the crown of Scotland, but 
only fuch as are abfolutely neceiTary to re* 
lieve us from a fubjedion to the court of 
England, muft proceed fromEngliih coun- 
cils ; as well becaufe there is no Scots mi- 
nifter now at London, as becauie I have 
had an account, which I believe to be top 

• • • I 

well grounded, that a letter to this efFedt 
has been fent down hither by the lord 
Treafurer of England, not many days ago; 
Befides, all men who have lately been at 
London, well know, that nothing has been 
more conimon, than to fee* Scots-men of 
the fei^eral parties addre(nrig themfelves to 
£ngli(h mibifters about Scots affairs; and 
* • ' even 
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even to fomc ladies of that court, whom 

for the refpedt I bear to their relations I 
Iball not name. Now, whether we fhall 
continue under the influence and fubjedlion 
of the Englifli court ; or whether it be not 
high time to lay before her Majefty, by a 
vote of this houfe, the conditions of go- 
vernment upon which we will receive a 
fuccelTor, I leave to the wifdom of the 
parliament. This I muft fay, that to tell 
us any thing of her Majefty's intentions in 
this aflfair, before we have prefentedany 
a6l to that purpofe for the royal aflfent, is y 

to prejudge the caufe, and altogether un- 
parliamentary. I will add, that nothing 
has ever Ihewn the power and force of 
Englifh councils upon our affairs in a 
more eminent manner at any time, fince 
the union of the crowns. No nian in this 
houfe is more convinced of the great ad- 
vantage of that peace which both nations 
enjoy by living under one prince. But as 
on the one hand, fome men for private 
ends, and in order to get into offices, have 
dither negledted or betrayed the intereft of 

i;his 
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{tM nation, by a mean complitnoe with 
the Englifb court ; ib on the other fide it 
cannot be denied, that we have been but 
indidbently uied by the EnglUh natbn. 
lihatt not infift upon the afliur of Darten^ 
ia wbich by their means and influence 
chieflyj^. we fiiffered (b great a lofs both in 
moot and money^ aa to put us ahnofl: be- 
yond hc^ of ever having any confiderabk 
txade; and this contrary to dieir own true 
aateceftn which now appears but too vifi* 
Uy. I fhall not go about to enumerate 
Inilancea of a provoking nature in other 
matters^ but keep myfelf preciiHy to the 
thing we are upon. The Engliih nation 
did^ ibme dme paft, take into confidera- 
tion. the nomination of a Aicceflbr to that 
crown; an affiur of the h^heft impor* 
tancCjt and one would think of commoa 
concernment to both kinedonuL Didthev 



\ 



evtf require our concurrence ^ Did they 
«ver defire the late King to caufe the par*** 
liament of Scotland to meet, in order to 
take our ad vice and confcnt? Wasnotthia 
n »lt wplainly» that we ought to b&con^ 

eluded 
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eluded by their deterounacions, and werp 
not worthy to be confulted 10 the matter? 
Isidcfidf my lord Chancellor, cooiidering 
their whole earriagein thiia£&ir> and the 
broad infinuations we have now heart^ 
ihat we af e not to exped her Majefty'i 
gSknt to any limitations on a fucceflbr 
(which muft proceed firomEngUih ooondl) 
aiul confidering we cannot propofe to our 
ielves any other relief from, that fervitiidft 
we lie under by the influence of that court j 
'tis my opiniouj that the houfe come to a 
r«iblutioo> TCbat after the deceafepf her Mof- 
jefty^ heirs of her bodf failings 7»e nmllfepor^ 
rate our crown from that ffE^nghad^ 



VI. 

Mf hard Chancefkr^ 

THAT there ibcMild be UiiucAtiQns.oii 
» fuccefibr, ia c^er to tak^ away 

cwr 46P«)dffi>c6 Oft tbe court of Sngjbndk 

if 
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if both nations (hould have the fame king, 
no man here ieems to oppofe. And I think 
very few will be of opinion that fuch limi- 
tations fhould be deferred till the meeting 
of the nation's reprefentatives upon the de- 
ceafe of her Majcfty. For if the iuccefibr 
be not named before that time, every one 
will be fb earneft to promote the pretenr 
lions of the perfon he moft affeds, that 
new conditions will be altogether forgot- 
ten. So that thofe who are only in ap^ 
pearance for thefe limitations, and in rea- 
lity againft them, endeavour for their laft 
refuge to miflead well-meaning men, by , 
telling them, that 'tis not advifable to put 
them into the a£t of fecurity, as well for 
&ar of lofing all, as becaufe they will be 
more conveniently placed in a feparate a£t 
My lord Chancellor, I would fain know if 
any thing can be more proper in an ad 
which appoints the naming and manner 
of admitting a fucceflbr, than the condi** 
tions on which we agree to receive him, 
I would know, if the deferring of any 
thiDg, at a time when naturally it ihould 

take 



I 
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tak&> place, be not to put a flur upon it, 
and an endeavour to defeat it. And if the 
limitations in queftion are pretended to be 
fuch a burden in the 2&; as to hazard the 
lofs of the whole, can we expcdl to obtain 
them when feparated from the adt? Is 
there any common fenfe in this? Let us 
not deceive ourfelves, and imagine that the 
ad: of 1696. does not expire immediately 
after the Queen and heirs of her body; 
for in all that a£t, the heirs and fucceflbrs 
of his late Majefty King William are al- ' 
ways retrained and fpecified by thefe ex- 
prefs words, ' according to the declaration 

* of the eftatcs, dated the nth of April 

* 1689/ So that unlefs we make a due 
provifion by fome. new law, a diflblution 
pf the government will enfue immediately 
upon the death of her Majefly, failing 
heirs of her body. SucK an adt therefore 
being of abfolute and indifpenfable ne^ 
cejiity, I am of opinion, that the limita- 
tions ought to be inferted therein as the 
only proper place for them, and fureft way 
to obtain them : and that whoever would 

X feparate 
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feparate them, does not fo much defire^fie 
ihould obtain the od, as that we (faould 
lofe the limitations. 



II '■■'.- -^^^>^-__p^ — ^ — — ^ — ^ 



VIL 

ik^ Lord Cbancelkr^ 

IHOF£ I need not inform this honour- 
able houfe, That all adbs which can be 
propofed for the iecurity of this kingdom, 
are vain and empty propofitions, unle(s 
they are Supported by arms ; and that id 
rely upon any law without liKh a iecurity, 
is to lean upon a (hadow. We had bet- 
ter never pafe this ad: for then we fhall 
not imagine we have done any thing for 
our iecurity ; ^nd if we think we can iJo 
any thing eflfedual without that provifion, 
"we deceive ourielves, and are in a moft 
dangerous condition. Such an a£t cannot 
be iaid to be an zSt for the iecurity of any 
thing, in which the ndoft neceflary claufe 
is wanting, and without which all the reft 
2 is 
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is of no foEcp: peitfeer cap jmy kingdom 
he really Secured but by arming the peo- 
ple. Let DO man preceod that we h^ve 
fiandipg Agrees to fiipport thi« law ; ap4 
that If their numbers be not fiifficient, yrp 
rtjoiy rpifc vapn. 'Th very well know^ 
this nation cannpt maintain fo many ftandr 
ing forces as would be neceflary for o^r 
defeacei though wf could intirely rejty 
pppniheir j6delity, The poileflion df^armf 
19 thediilinj£tion of a frec^man frpm a /^ye^ 
lie who h^ nothii^ ai)4 belongs tp zf^-^ 
other, muft be defended by hxm^ and ueedf 
po axms : but he who think;s he is hiso^jyi} 
D^Lafter^ and has any thing he may c^U 
his QWA> ought to lo^avie arms to defend 
himfelf ai>d what he^90effes^ pr el/e he 
Uves preqarioufly an4 at difa^icm. And 
thou^ for a while thole who have the 
fword in thqir ^owe^ 9»bftain fipm ddug 
him injuries > yet by degrees he wUJi .be 
i^wed ipto a ^ubmiffion to every arbitrary 
comm^. Pur jyjQcftprsby being always 
armed;^ apd iirequent^y in a^on, defended 
themfely€;s ^g^inft the l^^osn^n^^ Daoes^ 

X 2 and 
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and EnglUh ; and maintained their liberty 
againft the incroachnaents of their ov/n 
princes. If we are not rich enough to 
pay a iufficient number of ftanding forces, 
vre have at leaft this advantage, that 
arms in cur own hands ferve no leis to 
raiaintain our liberty at home, than to de- 
fend us from enembs abroad. Other na- 
tions, if they think they can ttuft Hand- 
ing forces, may by their means defend 
themielves againft foreign enemies. But 
we, who have not wealth fufficient tb pay 
fuch forces, (hould noi«» of ail nations un- 
der heaven, be unarmed For us then to 
continue without arms, is to be direftly 
in the condition of flaves : to be found un- 
armed in the event of her Majefty's death, 
would be to have no manner of fecurity 
for our liberty, property, or the indepen- 
dence of this kingdom. By being unarm- 
ed, we every day run the rifk of our all 
fincc we know not how foon that event 
may overtake us : to continue ftill unarm- 
ed, when by this very aft now under de- 
liberation, we ha^e put a cafe, which 

happening 
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happening, ma;^ feparate us from England^ 
would be the groffeft of all follies. And 
if we do not provide for arnpiing the kingr 
dom in fuch an exigency, we iitaU become 
a jefl and a proverb to the wojld. 



^■M 



vni. 



My Lord Chancellor^ 

IF in the fad event of her Majefty's de- 
ceafe without heirs of her body, aay 
confiderable military force fhould be in the 
hands of one or more men, who might 
have an underftanding together, we are 
not very fure what ufe they would make 

of them in fo nice and critical a conjunc- 
ture. We know that as the moft juft and 

honourable eoterprizcs, when they fail, 

ate accounted in the number of rebellions j 

fo all attempts, however unjuft, if they 

fucceed^ always purge themfclves of all 

guilt and imputation. If a man prefume 

he fliall have fucccfs, and obtain the ut- 

X 3 moft 
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liioft bi hib hope^i ht will ftOt.tOd bicely 
examine the point of right, ildr bilance 
tOo fcrupuloufly the ihjilry hd dbes to hid 
fcoUntrj, 1 Would iidt hare arty m^n take 
this for a r6fl«aion UpDii thoft hdnouirabla 
perfons, who have at prefent the com- 
mand of our troops. For- befldes that Wft 
are not certain* who (hall be in thofe com- 
mands at the timd of iuch an event, we 
are to know that all men are frail, and the 
wicked and mean-fpirited world has paid 
too much honour to many, who have fub- 
vertcd the liberties of their country. Wfc 
iee a jgreat difpoHtioh at this time in fbme 
men, not to conient to any limitations on 
a fucceiTor, though we fhould name the 
fame with England. And therefore fince 
this is probably the laft opportunity we ^ 
fhall ever have, of freeing ourfelves from 
our dependence on the Englilh court, wc 
ought to manage it with the utmoft jea- 
ioufy and diffidence of fuch men. For 
though we have ordered the xiation to be 
armed and exercifed, which will be a fuf- 
ficient defence when done ; yet wc know 

not 
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not but the event, which God avert, may 
happen before this can be ei&dted. And 
we may eaiily imagine, what a few bold 
men, at the head of a fmall number of 
tegular troops, might do, when ail things 
are in confuiion and fufpence. So that we 
ought to make efFediual provifion with the 
utmoft circumfpedion, that all fuch forces 
. may be fubiervient to the government and 
intereft of this nation, and not to the pri- 
vate ambition of their commanders. I 
therefore move, that immediately upon 
the deceafe of her Majefty, all military 
commiflions above that of a captain bo 
null and void. 



IX. 



My Lord Chancellor^ 

I KNOW 'tis the undoubted prerogative of 
her Majefiy, that no ad of thL houie 
flull have the force of a law without her 
royal a^t. And as I am coofident his 

X 4 grace 
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grace the high Commiflioner is fufficiently 
inftrudied, to give that aflent to every ad 
which {hall be laid before him; fo more 
particularly to the aft for the fecurity of 
the kingdom, which has already paft this 
houfe : an adl that preferves us from anar- 
chy : an zOl that arms a defencdefs peo-' 
pie : an a6t that has cofl the reprefentatives 
of this kingdom much time and labour to 
frame^ and the nation a very great expence : 
an a£t that has pafled by a great majority : 
and above all an a£t, that contains a cau- 
tion of the higheft importance for the 
amendment of our confticution. I did 
not prefume the other day, immediately 
after this aft was voted, to defire the royal 
aHent i I thought it a juft deference to the 
high Commiflioner, not to mention it at 
that time. Neither would I now, but only 
that I may have an opportunitv to repre- 
fent to his grace, that as he who gives rea- 
dily doubles the gift ; fo his grace has now 
in his hands the moft glorious and ho- 
nourable occafion, that any perfon of this 
pation ever had, of making himfelf ac- 
ceptable) 
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ccptablc, and his memory for ever grate- 
ful to the people of. this kingdom: fince 
the honour of giving the royal aifent to a 
law, which lays a laAing foundation for 
their liberties, has been referved to him. 



X. 



My Lord Chancellor^ 

ON the day that the a(ft for the fecu- 
rity of the kingdom paiTed in this 
houie, I did not prefume^ to move for the 
royal aiTent. The next day of our meet- 
ing I mentioned it with all imaginable re« 
fpe£t and deference for his grace the high 
Commiflibner, and divers honourable per- 
fons feconded me. If now, after the noble 
lord who fpoke laft, I infiil upon it^ I think 
I am no way to be blamed. I ihall not en- 
deavour to (hew the neceffity of this ad, in 
which the whole fecurity of the nation now 
lies, having fpoken to that point the other 
day : but (hall takeoccafion to fay fomething 

concerning 
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coDcerning the delay of givii^ the royal 
afient to ads pafled in this houife ; for which 
I could never hear a good reafbn, except 
that a Comnuflioner was ndit fufBciendy 
inftruAed. But that cannot be the true 
reafon at this time, becaufe feveral a£ts 
have lain long for the royal aifent : in par- 
ticular, that to ratify a former a£k, for 
turning the convention into a parliament, 
and fencing the claim of right, which no 
man doubts his grace is fufficiently inflruc- 
ted to pais. We muft therefore look elie- 
where for the reafon of this delay, and 
ought to be excufed in doing this; fince 
fo litde regard is had, and fo litde fatif* 
fadion given to the reprefentauves of this 
nadon, who have for more than three 
months employed themfelves with the 
greatcft affiduity m the fervice of their 
country, and yet have not feen the leaA 
fruit of their labours crowned with the 
rc^al ailent. Only one a<3: has been 
touched, for recognizing her Majefty's juft 
right, which is a thing of courfe. This 
gives but too good reafon to thofe who 

fpeak 
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Ipeak frfcely, to fay that the rbya! afent 
\s induftfioufly fufpcinded, in ohkr td 
oblige fome men to Irote, d!^ fhall be ittoft 
expedient to a certain intereft ; and that 
this ieinon of parliament is contiiiued ^ 
long, chiefly to make men uneafy, who 
have neither places nor penfions to bear 
their charges ; thai: by this means ads for 
mobey, importation of French wine, and 
the like, may pafs in a thin hotife, which 
will not fail immediately to receive the 
royal aflent, whilft the %&% that concern 
the welfare, and perhaps the very being of 
the nation, remain utitouchtd. < 

XL 

l^ Lard CbMctikr, 

BB I « o under ibme apprfehenfiohs that 
her Majcfly may reteive ill advice in 
this afiair, from miniflers who frequently 

miibke former bad pradices for gogd pre- 

cedents. 
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cedents, I defire that the third z6l of 
the firft feffion of the firft parliament of 
King Charles the fecond may be read. 

Aft the third of the firft fefllon, 
pari. I. Car. II. 

K6t afferting his Majcfty's royal 
prerogative, in calling and dif^ 
folding of parliaments, and mak- 
ing of laws. 

THE ejlates of parliament now con^ 
vened by his Majejifs fpecial autho- 
ihbrity^ conjidering that the quietnefs^ ftabu 
lity and happinefs of the people ^ do depend 
upon the fafety of the King's Majejlfs 
f acred perjMy and the maintenance of his 
fovereign authority^ princely pou>er^ andpre^ 
r^ative royal j and conceiving tbemfehes ob-^ 
liged in confcience^ and in dif charge of their 
duties to almighty God^ to the King's Ma^ 
ffih ^^^ '^ '^^^^ native country ^ to . make 
a due acknowledgment thereof at this time^ 

Do 



\ 
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Do therefore unanimoujly declare^ that they 
mil with their lives and fortunes maintain 
and defend the fame. And they do hereby 
acknowledge^ that the power of callings bold" 
i^gi f^ortiguing^ and dijfolving of parlia^ 
menfSy and all conventions and meetings of 
the ejiates^ does folely refide in the King*s 
Majejiy^ his heirs andfuuejfors, And that 
as no parliament can be lawfully kept^ with" 
out thefpecial warrant and prefence of the 
Kings Majejly^ or his CommiJJhner ifono'^ 
affsy fentences or JiatuteSy to be paffed in 
parliament y can be binding upon the people^ 
or have the au thority and force of laws^ with^ 
out thefpecial authority and approbation of the 
Kings Majejly^ or his Commijponer interponed 
thereto y at the making thereof. And there^ 
fore the Kings Majejiy^ with advice and con- 
fent of bis efiates of parliament ^ doth hereby 
refcind and annul all laws^ a&s^ Jlatutes or 
prances that have been^ or upon any pre^ 
text whatfoever may be^ or feem contrary to, ^ 
or inconfiftent with, bis Majejlfs jufi power 
andprerogative abovementioned ; and declares 
ibefame to have been unlawful, and to be 
2 void 
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.vud and mU in dU time cmin^. Aad to 
the mi that tbif 4S and acbmpUd^menty 
wbicb the efiates of pto^Uamentf from the 
Jmfif of Hxir bumbU duty and certain know- 
tedgt^ hvife hereby madfy may receive fke 
more JUU0 Mience in time fomim} it is iy 
his Maji^t "vifb ahicf forefaJdy ftfltute 
.fliUifridintdy thattU paJ^wd ohftrvame 
tbervf he J^ciaUy regarded by aU bis Mf- 
^fiy's ful^s, aad that /ume of tbem^ «^ 
atiyj^etfxt v^atfkvfr, f^jfer to caU its qurf- 
tioo, impt^f or do 4^ deed. to the c^rary 
berafy voder pais af treafm. 

My Lord Cbancelhr, 

T«.E qtieftions coooeroii^ the Kill's 
.pcerogadve and the peoples |>rivileges ar^ 
nice syad difixcuk. Mr. William GQlyii^ 
SKrho ^Asoneofthe wiiefl: mica this nadoj^ 
«yer hod, vUed to (ay cpjvxriung defetifiii:^ 
jinns, that he wjfhed all pcioce^ thm^ght 
them idAsrIul) and the pec^ ujolawfid. 
iAnd indeed I heatdly W4(h) that Jiim^ 
^uagiike nhofe xaoderatefeQtjments m^h,t 

always 4eteimine all xnatters in (jueftioo 

between 
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between both. By the cooitimtion of 
this kingdom^ no a^ (^ the cftanes had 
the force c^ a law, unlc& couched by the 
King's fcepter, which wm his undoubted 
prerogative. The touch of his fcepter 
gave authority to our laws, as his flsmtp 
did a currency to our coin : but he had 
no right to refiiie or widihokl either. 
'Tis pretended by £>me men, that in ver- 
lue of this adt, the King may cefufe the 
royal aflent to a6ts pafled by the cftates 
of the kingdom. But it ou^ to be 
tsonfidered, that this law is only an ac- 
knowledgment and declaratioA of the 
King's prerogative, and ^a&fec{uently gives 
nothing new co the prince* The a£t ac^ 
knowledges this to be the prerogative of 
the King, chat whatever is padM] in this 
faoufe, cannot have the force of a law 
without the loyal a&m, sisd makes it 
high treafon to <[ueftion this jMrrogative; 
becauie the parliament, during thQ civfl 
war, had ulurped a power of impofing 
their own votfes upon the people for law, 

chough neither ^hc King, nor any perfoa 

commiffionatcd 
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commiffionatcd by him were prcfent : 
and this new law was wholly and fimply 
diredled to abolifli and rcfcind that ufur- 
pation, as appears by the tenour and ex- 
prefs words of the aft ; which does nei*- 
ther acknowledge nor declare, that the 
prince has a: power to rcfufe the royal af* 
lent to any aft prefented by the parlia- 
ment. If any one fhould fay, that the 
lawgivers deiigned no lefs, and that the 
principal contrivers and promoters of the 
aft frequently boafted they had obtained 
the negative, as they call it, for the 
crown 5 I defire to know how they will 
make that appear, fince no words are to 
be found in the aft, that ihew any fuch 
defign: efpccially if we confider, that this 
law was made by a parliament that fpoke 
the moft plainly, leaft equivocally, and 
moft fully of all others concerning the 
prerogative. And if thofc who promoted 
the paffing of this aft were under fb 
ftrong a delulion, to think they had ob- 
tained a new and great prerogative to the 
crown by a declaratory law, in which 

there 
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there is not one word to that purpof^ 
'twas the hand of heaven that defeated 
their defign of deftroying the liberty of 
their country, I know our princes have 
refufed their afTent to fbiiie adts fince the 
makbg of this law : but a pradice in- 
troduced in arbitrary times can deferve 
no confideration. For my own part, I 
am far from pufliing thmgs to extremity 
on dither hand : I heartily enter into the 
fentiments of the wife man I mentioned 
before/ and think the people of this na- 
tion might have been happy in miftakmg 
the meaning of this law, if fucb nien as 
have had the greateft credit with our 
princes, would have let them into the 
true fenfe of it. And therefore thofe 
who have the honour to advife her Ma- 
jeily, (hould beware of inducing her to a 
refufal of the royal ailent to the adt for 
the iecurity of the kingdom, becaufe the 
unwarrantable cuftom of rejedting adts, 
was introduced in arbitrary times. 



XII. My 
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XII. 

My Ijord Ch(vi€ellor^ 

TIS often faid in this houfe, that 
parliaments^ and efpecially long 
iefiions of parliament, are a heavy fax 
and burden to this nation: J fuppofe they 
mean as things are ufualiy manned : o- 
therwife I fhould think it a great reflect- 
tion on the wiidom of the nation, and a 
maxim very pernicious to our govern^ 
ment. But indeed in the prefent (late of 
things, they are a very great burden to us^ 
Our parliament feidom meets in winter, 
when the (eafon of the year, and our own 
private affairs bring us to town. We are 
called together for the mofl: part in fum- 
mer, when our country bufinefs and the 
goodnefs of the feafbn make us live in 
town with regret. Our parliaments are 
fitting both in feed-time and harveft, and 
we are made to toil the whole year. We 
meet one day in three \ though no rea/bn 
a can 
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can be given why we (hould not meet 
every day, unlefs fuch a one, as I am un- 
willing to name, left thereby occafion 
fhould be taken to mention it elfewhere\ 
to the reproach of the nation. The ex- 
pences of our commiflioners are now bis- 
come greater than thofe of our kings 
formerly were : and a great part of this 
money is laid out upon equipage and other 
things of foreign manufacture, to the 
great damage of the kingdom. We nieet 
in this place in the afternoon, after a great 
dinner, which I think is not the time of 
doing bufinefs ; and are in fuch confulion 
after the candles are lighted, that very 
often the debate of one fingle point can- 
not be finifhed ; but muft be put oiF to 
another day. Parliaments are forced to 
fubmit to the conveniences of the lords 
of the fefBon, and meetings of the bur- 
roughs ; though no good rcafon can be 
given, why either a lord of the feffion or 
any one deputed to the meetings of the 
burroughs, fhould be a member of this 
houfe 5 but on the contrary, experience 

Y 2 has 
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iias taught us the inconvenience of both. 
"When members of parliament, to £>«• 
form the duty they owe to their country^ 
have left the moft important afiairs,^ and 
jquicted their friends many tlnses in the ut* 
mofi extremity y to be prefent at this place^ 
they are told they may return again ; as 
w^e were the other day called together 
only in order to be difixiifled. We have 
been for feveral days adjourned in this 
time of harveft, when we had the moft 
important afiairs under deliberation ; that 
as well thofe who have neither place nor 
peniion might grow weary of their atten^ 
dance, as thofe, whofe ill ftace of health 
makes the fervice of their country as dan- 
gerous, though no lefs honourable than if 
they ierved in the field. Do not thefe 
things {hew us the neceiliqr of thcMfe limi- 
tations, I bad the honour to offet to this 
houfe ? and particularly of that for lock- 
ing the power of adjournments in the^par- 
liament ; that for meetings of parliament 
to be in winter i that for impo wering the 
Preiident to give the royal aflent, and aA 

certaining 
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certaining his falary ; with that for ex- 
cluding all lords of the feflion from being 
members of parliament. Could one ima- 
gine that in this parliament, in which we 
have had the firft Opportunity of amend- 
ing our' conftitution by new conditions 
of gov^mnGient^ occafion fhould be given' 
by reiterating former abufes, to convince 
all men df the neceffity of farther limita-^ 
tions up<Mi a fucceiTor ? Or is not this ra« 
ther to be attributed to a peculiar provh* 
dence, that thofe who are the great oppo^^ 
itrs of limitations, fhould by their con* 
dud give the beft reaibn fen* them > Bu£ 
I hope no member of this houfe will 
be di^ouraged either by delay or oppofi* 
tion i becaufe the liberties of a people aire 
not to be maintained without paffii^ 
through great difficulties, and that no toil 
and labours ought to be declined to pre- 
ferve a nation from llavery, ^ 
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xra. 

My Lord Chancellor^ 

I HAVE waited, long and with great 
patience for the refult of this.feflion, 
to fee if I could diicover a real and fin- 
cere intention in the members of this 
houfe to reftore. the freedom of our coun- 
try in this great and perhaps only oppor- 
tunity. I know there are many diflferent 
views aniong u^ and all men pi^end the 
good of the nation. But every^ man here 
h obliged carefylly . to examine the things 
l^cfore usy and to ad according to his 
knowledge and cppfcience^ without regard 
to the views of other men, -whatever 
charity he may have for them : I fay, 
every man in this place is obliged by the 
oath he has taken to give fuch advice as 
he thinks moft expedient for the good of 
his country. The principal buiinefs of 
this feflion has been the forming of a» 
ad for the fecurity of the kmgdom, upon 

the 
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the ocpiration of the prefent intail of the 
crown. And though one would have 
thought, that the moft eflential thing 
which could have entered into fuch an 
2Qt^ had been to afcertain the conditions 
on which the nation would receive a fuc- 
ceflbr, yet this has been entirely waved 
and over- ruled by the houfe. Only there, 
is a caution inferted in the ad, that the 
fucceflbr (hall not be the fame peribn who 
is to fucceed in England, unlefs fuch con*- 
didons of government be firft enaded, as 
may fecure the freedom , of this nation; 
But this is a general and indefinite clauie,^^ 
and liable to the dangerous inconvenieriScy 
of being declared to be fulfilled by giving 
us two or three inconfiderable laws. Sq? 
that this feflion of parliament, in which^ 
we have had fb great an opportunity o£ 
makbg ourfelves for ever a free people,, 
is like to terminate without any real fecu* 
rity for our liberties, or any efiential a-^ 
mendment of our conftitution. And now, 
when we ought to come to particulars^ 
and eoaffc jfuch limitations as may fuUjt 

Y 4 - fatisfy 
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ikcisfy the general clauie, we muft amufe 
ouifelves with thipgs of little fignifican- 
cy, and hardly mention any limitatipn of 
moment or confequence. But inftead of 
this, a^ are brought in for regulations to 
take place during the life of the Queen* 
which we are not to expe£t» and quite 
draw U8 off from the bufinefs we (hould 
attend. By thefe methods divers well* 
meaning men have been deluded, whilft 
others have propofed a prefent nomina- 
tion of a fucceflbr under limitations. But 
I fear the far greater part have defigned 
to make their court either to her Majefty, 
the houie of Hanover, or thofe of St. 
Germains, by maintaining the prerogative 
in Scotland as high as ever, to the perpe- 
tual enflaving of. this nation to the mini* 
ilers of Engladd. Therefore I, who have 
never made court to any prince, and I 
hope never (hall, at the rate of the leaft 
prqwUce to my country, think myfelf 
obliged in diicharge of my confcience, 
and the duty of my oath in parliament^ 
to offer fuch limitations as may anfwer 
% the 
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the general claufe in the zGt for the fe- 
curity of the kingdom. And this I do m 
two draughts, the one coataining the li« 
mitations by thenifel ves ; the other . with 
the fame limitations, and a blarik for in^ 
ferting the nartie of a fucceffpr. If the 
houfe (haU think fit to take into confide* 
ration that dratight whidi has no blank, 
and enad the limitations, I fhall reft fa- 
tisfied, being as little fond of naming a 
fucceflbr as any man. Ocherwife, I ofi!er 
the draught with a blank ; to the end that 
every man may make his court to the 
perfbn he moft afieds ; and hope by this 
means to pleafe all parties : The court in 
ofiering diem an opportunity to h^me the 
fuccefibr of England, a thing fo accept- 
able to herMajeftyand that nation: Thofe 
who may favour the court of St. Ger- 
mains, by giving them a chance for their 
pretentions ; and every true Scots-man, in 
vindicating the liberty of this nation, who- 
ever be the fucceffor. 



Firft 
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Firft Draught. 

OU R fiver eign Lady^ with advic€ an4 
ctmfent of the ejlates of parliament^ 
ftatutes and ordains^ That after Hfe deceafi 
of her Majejly (whom God h^ p^tf^rve) 
and failif^ heirs of her body^ no me JbaU^ 
fueceed to the crown of this realm that is 
likewife fuccejfor to the crown of England^ 
but under the limitations following^ which, 
together with the oath of coronation and 
claim of rights they Jhall fwear to obferve.^ 
That all places and offices^ both civil and 
military^ and all pen/ions formerly conferred^ 
by our kings ^ Jhall ever after be given by 
parliament. ^•^--'That a new parliament JhaU ^ 
be cbofen every Michaelmas bead<ourt, toft, 
the firjl of November thereafter^ and ad-, 
journ themfelves from time to time till next. 
Michaelmas s and that they cbufe their own. 
prefident.^-^Tbat a committee of thirty fix , 
members^ chojen by and out of the whole 
parliament^ without diJiinSlion of ejtates, 

Jhall, 
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Jbali, during the intirva/s of pafUomeftt^ 
under the ktng^ ha^t the admim0ratim of 
the government^ ^ bis council^ md account^ 
able to parliametfti with power^ in extr^H^^ 
dinary occafions^ to call the parliament to^ 
getter. 

Second Draught. 

OU R fovereign Lady^ wjtb advice and 
confent of the efiates of parliament^ 
Jtatutes and ordains^ That after the decea/e 
of her Majefty,(wbom God Itmg prefetve) 
and heirs of her body failings 

Jhallfucceed 
to the crown of this re§lm. Bui that in 
cafe the faid fuccejfor be lUewife tbefuccejfor 
to the crown of Er^lfind^ the fatd fuccejfor 

jhall he under the limitations follorjoingy &c. 

• • • » ' . 

.i ^ • » 

No man can be an enemy ^otthefe li- 
nutations, in cafe we have the fame king 
ivith England^ except he whoi^ ibfhamc- 
lefs a partizan either of the court at St. 
Germains, or the houfe of tianoverj that 

he 
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he iTiroutd radier ice Scodahd contitaue to 
depend upon an EnglUli miiuftry, diao 
that their fMrerogative fhould be any ^zf 
kflened m chk kingdotn* As for thofe 
who have St. Germain^ m thdr yiew» and 
are accounted the higheft of all the pre- 
rogative-men, I ¥rould afk them; if we 
fhould aflift them in advancing their 
Prince to the throne of Great Britain, are 
we, for our reward, to continue fldll in 
our former dependence oa the Ei^liih 
court? Thefe limitations are die only teft 
to di&over a lover of his country from/ 
a counier either to her Majefty, Hanover, 

_ • * 

or St» Germains. For prerogadve-men 
who are fqr enflaving this nadon to tho 
dire^ons of another court, are courders 
to any focceilbrs and let them pretend 
what they will, if their principles lead 
necei&rily to fubjedfc this nation to ano-' 
ther, are enemies to the nation. Thefe 
men are £> abfurd as to provdce England^ 
and yet reiblve to continue fkves of that 
.court. This country muft be mads a 
field of blood, in order to advance a pa<^ 
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|iift to the throne of Britain. If we fail, 
we fhall be flayes by right of conqueft s 
if we preTail» have die happine& to cpn-^ 
tinue in our former flavifh dependence. 
And though to Ixreak this yoke all good 
men would venture their all, yet I believe 
few will be willing to lie at the niercy 
of France and popery, and at the fame 
time draw upon themielves the indigna^ 
tion and power of England, for the &ke 
only of meafuring our ftrength with a 
much more powerful nation ; and to be 
lure to continue flill under our. former 
dependence, though we ihould happen 
to prevail. Now of thofe who are for 
the lame fucceilbr with England, I would 
aik, if in diat cafe we are not alio to 
continue in our former dependence; which 
will not £ul always to grow from bad to 
W01&, and at lei^th become more into* 
krable to all honefl: men, than death it« 
ii^. For my own pan I think, that even 
the moft zealous protefjbmt in the nation^ 
if he have a true r^rd for his country, 
ought rather to wifli (were it confiftent 

with 
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with our claim of right) that a papift 
ihould fucceed to the, throne of Great 
Britain under iuch limitations as would 
render diis nation free and independent, 
than the moft proteftant and befl prince, 
without any. If we may live free, I lit* 
tie value who is king : 'tis indii&rent to 
me^ provided the limitations be enaded, 
to name or not name ; Hanover^ *St. Ger* 
mains, or whom you will. 



XIV. 

My Lord Chancellor^ 

HIS grace the high Commiflioner 
havmg acquainted this houfe that 
he has inftradions f]x>m her Majefty to 
give the royal aiient to all a£te pailed in 
this (effion, except that iot the iecurity of 
the kingdom, 'twill be highly neceflary 
tp provide fome new laws for fecuring 
our liberty upon the expiration of the pre- 

icnt 
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^^nt intail of the crown. And thc^refore 
I {hall fpeak to the firft article of the li- 
mitations contained in the (hort zGt I of- 
fered the other day; not only becauie 
'tis the firft in order, but becaufe I |ter- 
fuade myielf you all know that parlia- 
ments 4vere formerly chofen annually ; 
that they had the power of appointing 
the times of their meetmgs and adjourn- 
ments, together with the nomination of 
committees to fuperintend the adminiftra^ 
tion of the government during the inter- 
vals of parliament : all which, if it were 
nece£&ry, might be proved by a great 
number of publick adls. So that if I de- 
monftrate the ufe and heceflity of the firft 
article, there will remain no great diffi- 
culty concerning the reft. 

My Lord Chancellory 

The condition of a people, however 
unhappy, if they not only know the 
caufe of their mUery, but have alfo the 
remedy in their power, and yet ftiould re- 
fufe to apply it, one would think, were 

not 
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not to be pitied. And though th4 QC^ 
dicioo of good meii^ whd areconclud0d »nd 
bpprefled t^ a majorky oltfae bad^ is tBMch 
to be kmcKiicd ^ yet Chriftianity teachiM us 
to fiiew a greater mt afure of companion to 
thofe who arc knowingly and voluntarily 
obftinate to ruin both themfeU'es and 
others. But the regret of every wife arid 
good man mxsk needs be extraordinary, 
when he fees the liberty and happine& of 
his country not only obftruded, but ut« 
terly eamnguifhed by the private and tran* 
ficory intereft of felf-deiigning men. Who 
indeed very often meet their own ruin; 
but rooft certainly bring deftrudion upon 
their pofterity t^ fuch courfes. Sure if a 
man who is intruded by others, fhould for 
his own private advantage betray that 
troft, to the perpetual and irrecoverable 
ruin of thoie who trailed him, the livelieft 
ienfe and deepeft remorie for fo great 
guilt, will undoubtedly feize and terrify 
the conicience of fuch a man, as often as 
the treacherous part he has adcd (hall re- 
cur to his thoughts ; which wilt moft fre- 
quently 
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quently happen in the times of his di« 
ftrels, and the nearer he approaches ta.a 
life in which thofe remorfes are perpetuaL 
But I hope every man in this houfe has fo 
well confidered thefe things, as to pre- 
serve him from falling into fuch terrible 
circumftances : And (^,s all men are fub- 
je<9: to great failings) if any perfon placed 
in this mod eminent truil, is confcious to 
himfelf of having ever been wanting in du- 
ty to his country, I doubt not he will this 
day, in this weighty matter^ atone for all, 
and not blindly follow the opinion of other 
men, becaiife he alone muft account for 
his own a£tions to . his great Lord and 
Mafter. 

The limitation, to which I am about 
to fpeak, requires. That all places, offices, 
and penfions, which have beeh formerly 
given by our kings, (hall, after her Ma- 
jcfty and heirs of her body, be conferred 
by parliament fo long as we are under 
the fame prince with England, Without 
this liniitation, our poverty and fubjec- 
tioa to the court of England will every 

Z day 
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day increafe ; and the ijueftion we have 
now before us is, whether we will be 
freemen or ilaves for ever ? whether we 
will continue to depend, or break the 
yoke of our dependence ? and whether 
we will chuie to live poor and miferable, 
or rich, free, and happy ? Let no joian 
think to objedt, that this limitation takes 
away the whole power of the prince. 
For the fame condition of government is 
found in one of the mod abfolute monar- 
chies of the world. I have very good 
authority for what I fay, from all the beft 
authors that have treated of the govern- 
ment of China j but fhall only cite the 
words of an able minifter of ftate, who 
iad very well confidcred whatever had 
been written on that fubjedt \ I mean Sir 
William Temple, who fays, • That for 

* the government, 'tis abfolute monarchy, 
' there being no other laws in China, 
^ but the King's orders and commands \ 

* and it is likewife hereditary, ftill de- 

* fcending to the next of blood. But all 
' orders and commands of the King pro- 

* ceed 
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* ceed through his councils \ and are 
'\ made upon the recommendation or pe- 

* tition of the council proper and appoint- 
« ed for that affair : fo that all matters are 

* debated, determined, and concluded by 
^ the feveral councils ; and then - upon 

* their advices and requefts made to the 

* -King, they are ratified and figned by 

* him, and io pafs into laws. Ali great 

* offices of flate are likewife conferred by 

* the King, upon the fame rccommen- 

* dations or petitions of his feveral coun- 

* cils ; fo that none are preferred by the 
^ humour of the prince himfelf, nor by 

* favour of any minifler, by flattery or 
^^ corruption, but by the force or ap- 

* pearance of merit, of learning, and of 

* virtue ; which obferved by the feveral 

* councils, gain their recommendations 

* or petitions to the King. 'Thefe are the 
exprefs words of that minifier. And if 
under the greatefl abfolute monarchy of 
the world, in a country where the prince 
actually refides \ if among heathens this; 
be accounted a neceflary part of govern- 

Z 2 ment 
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xxient for: the encouragement of virtue, 
fhall it be denied to Chriftians living un- 
der a prince who refides in another na- 
tion ? 3hali it be denied to a people, vrho 
have a right to liberty, and yet are not 
capable of any in their prefent circum- 
fiances, vt^ithout this limitation ? But we 
have formed to ourfelves fuch extrava- 
gant qotions of government, that even in 
a limited monarchy nothing will pleafe, 
which in the leaft deviates from the mo- 
del of France, and every thing clfe muft 
ftand branded with the name of com- 
monwealth. Yet a great and wife peo- 
ple found this very condition of govern- 
ment neceflary to fupport even an abib- 
lute monarchy. If any man fay, thae 
the empire of China contains divers king- 
doms ; and that the care of the Enaperor, 
and his knowledge of particular men 
cannot extend to all: I aafwer, the caic^ 
is the fame with us ; and it fecms ^s if 
that wife people defigned this conftitution 
fpr a ren>edy to the like inconveniences 
with thofe we labour under at this time. 

This 
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This limitation will undoubtedly inrich 
ihe nation, by flopping that perpetual if- 
flie of money to England, which has re- 
duced this country to extreme poverty; 
This limitation dcies not flatter us with 
the hopes of riches by an uncertain pro- 
jfefl: ; does not require fo much as tht 
condition of our own induftry ; but by 
faving great firms to the country, will 
every year furnifh a flock fufficient td 
carry on a confideraWe trade, ot to efla- 
blifh fome ufeful manufacture at home^ 
with the higheft probability of fuccefs : 
becaufe our miniflers by this rale of go- 
vernment, would be freed from, the in- 
fluence of Engfifh councils 5 'and* our 
trade be intirely in our own hands, and 
not under the power of the coiirt, as it 
tvas in the affair of Darien. If we dd 
not obtain this limitation, our attendance 
at Londo;! will continue to drain this na- 
tion of all thole fums, which fhould be 
a flock for trade. Befides, by frequent- 
ing that court, we not only fpend • our 
money, but learn the expenfiye modes and 

2 ^ ways 
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ways of living, of a rich and luxurious 
nation : wc lay out yearly great fums in 
furniture and equipage, to the unfpeak- 
able prejudice of the trade and manufac- 
tures of our - own country. Not that I 
think it amifs to travel into England, in 
order to fee and learn their induftry in 
trade and huibandry. But at court what 
can we learn, except a horrid corruption 
of manners, and an expenfive way of liv- 
ing, that we may for ever after be both 
poor and profligate ? 

This limitation will fecure to us our 
freedom and independence. It has been 
often faid in this houie, that our princes 
are ^aptives in England ; and indeed one 
would not wonder i^ when our intereft 
happens to be diflferent from that of Eng^ 
land, our kings, who muft be fupportcd 
by the riches and power of that nation 
in all their undertakings, fhould prefer an 
Engliih intereft before that of this coun- 

^7" ,^^^ y^^ ^^^s ftrange, that Englifh mi- 
nifters fliould advife and procure the ad- 
vancement of fuchperfons to the miniftry 

of 
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of Scotland, as will comply with their 
meafures and the King's orders 5 and to 
furmount the difficulties they may meet 
with from a true Scots intereft, that pla- 
ces and penlions fhould be beflowed upon 
parliament-men and others : I fay, thefe 
things are fo far from wonder, that they 
are inevitable in the prefent ttate of our 
affairs. But I hope they likewife fhew us, 
that we ought not to conjinue any longer 
in this condition. Now this limitation is 
advantageous to all. The prince will no 
more be put upon the hardfhip of decid-- 
ing between an EngliiQi and a Scots in- 
tereft J or the difficulty of reconciling 
what he owes to each nation, in conie- 
quence of his coronation oath. Even 
Englifh minifters will no longer lie under 
the temptation of meddling in Scots af- 
fairs : nor the minifters of this kingdom^ 
together with all thofe who have places 
and penfions, be any more fubjeft to the 
worft of all flavery. But if the influences 
I mentioned before (hall ftill continue^ 
what will any other limitation avail us ? 

Z 4 What 
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Whart fliall wc be the better for o«ir aft 
concerning the power of war and peace; 
fince by the force of an Englifh intcreft 
aad influence, we cannot &il of being en^ 
gaged in every war, and neglecSted iacve- 
ry peace? 

Bir this limitation, our parBament wiff 
hceome the moft uncorrupted fenate of all 
j^oropc^ No man will be tempted ta 
note againft tbq intcreft of his country, 
when his country fhall have all the briber 
in her own hands ; offices, places, pen- 
fibqa. 'Twill be no longer neceflary to 
lofe one half of the publick cuftoms, that 
parliamentrmen may be made coUeftors. 
WewiU not deiire to exclude the officers 
of ftate from fitting in this houfe, when 
the country fliall have the nomination of 
them 5 and our parliaments free from cor- 
ruption, cannot fail to redrefs all our 
grievances. We fhall then have no caufe 
«Q fear a refufalof the royal aifentto our 
aSs; for we fhall have no evil counfel- 
lor, nor enemy of his country to advife 
itt When this condition of government 

(haU 
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{t»\\ take place, the Toyzi afSent \iAlA be* 
the ornftHient of the prince, asNl never be 
refufed to thei defires of the. peej^e. A ge-- 
neral urmnkiMty will be found in this houfe y 
in every part of the government, and a- 
mong all ranks and conditions of men. 
The diftintftibns of cotjrt and country^ 
party (hall no more be heard in this na- 
tion ;. nor (halt the prince and people any 
longer have a difierent intcrcft. Rewards^ 
afldf punilhments wifl-^be in the hands of 
thofe who live among us, and confequent- 
ly befi know the merit of men i by which 
means, virtue will be rccompenfed and 
vice difcouraged, and the reign and go- 
vernment of the prince will flourifh in 
peace and juftice. 

I SHOULD never make an end, if I 
would profecute all the great advantages 
of this limitation ; which, like a divine 
influence, turns all to good, as the want 
of it has hitherto poifoned every thing, 
and brought all to ruin. I fhall therefore 
only add one particular more, in which it 
'will be of the higheft advantage to this 

nation. 
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nation. We all know/ that the only way 
of enflavii^ a people is by keeping up 
a ftanding army ; that by {landing forces 
all limited monarchies have been deftroy- 
ed, without them none $ that fo long as 
any ftanding forces are allowed in a na- 
tion, pretexts will never be wanting to 
increafe them; that princes have never 
fufFered militia's to be put upon any good 
foot, left ftanding forces fliould appear 
unneceflary. We aUb know that a good 
and well regulated militia is of (o great 
importance to a nation, as to be the prin- 
cipal part of the conftitution of any free 
government. Now by this limitation, the 
nation will have a fuflicient power to 
render their militia good and tGe&uz\^ 
by the nomination of officers : and if we 
would fend a certain proportion of our 
militia abroad yearly, and relieve them 
from* time to time, we tnay make them 
as good as thofe of Switzerland are ; and 
much more able to defend the country, 
than any unadive ftanding forces can be. 
We may fave every year great fums of* 

money. 
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money, which are now expended to main- 
tain a ftanding army ; and which is yet 
more, run no hazard of lofing our liber- 
ty by them. We may employ a greater 
number of officers in thofe detachments; 
than we do at prefentin all our forces both 
at home and abroad ; and make better con- 
ditions for theni in thofe countries that 
need their afliftance. For being freed from 
the influences of Englifh councils, we fhall 
certainly look better than we have hitherto 
done to the terms on which we may fend 
them into the armies either of England or 
Holland ; and not permit them to be abufed 
io many different ways, as to the great 
reproach of the nation they have been, 
in theirTank, pay, clothing, arrears, levy- 
money, quarters, tranfport (hips and gra- 
tuities. 

Having thus fhewn fome of the great 
advantages this limitation will bring to 
the nation (to which every one of you 
will be able to add many more) that 'tis 
not only confiflent with monarchy, but 
even with an abfolute monarchy i having 

demonflrated 
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demonftrated the neceifity of fuch a coti4 
dition in all empires, which contain ieve* 
ral kingdoms ; and that without it we 
muft for ever continue in a dependence 
upon the court <^ England ; in the name 
of Gop, what hinders us from embracing 
fb great a bleffing ? Is it becaufe her Ma- 
jefly will refufe the royal affent to this 
aA ? If (he do, fur e I am, fuch a refufal 
muft proceed from the advice of Englifb 
counfellors; and will not that be a de« 
monftration to us, that after her Majefly 
and heirs of her body, we muft not, can^ 
not any longer continue under the fame 
prince with England ? Shall we be want- 
ing to ourfelves? Can her Majefty give 
her affent to this limitation upon a fuc-^ 
• ceiTor before you offer it to her ? Is fhe at 
liberty to give us fatisfadion in this poiftfy 
till we have declared to England by a vote 
of this houie, that unlefs we obtain this^ 
condition, we will not name the fame fuc- 
ceflbr with them ? And then will not her 
Majefly, even by Englifh advice, be per- 
suaded to give her a0ent ; unle& her coun- 
2 fellors 
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fellors (hall think fit to incur the heavy 
imputation, and run the dangerous rifque 
of dividing thefe nations for ever ? If 
therefore either reafon, honour, or coi^ 
fcience have any influence upon us ; if we 
have any regard either to ourielves or po- 
ilerity 5 if there be any fuch thing as virtue, 
J»appinefs or reputation in this world, or 
felicity in a future ftate, let me adjure 
you by all thefc, not to draw upon your 
heads everlafting infamy, attended with 
the eternal reproaches and anguifh of an 
evil confciepce, by making your felve^ 
and your pofterity miferabla 
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My Lord CbanceU^, 

THIS is an adl for repealing i 
law made in the year 1700, 'which 
prohibits the importation of French 
wines. We were then in peace with 
France, and are now in a declared war 

againft 
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againft them. The prohibition was made 
in time of peace, becaufe the French 
laid greater impofitions upon our trade 
than they did upon other nations: and 
yet 'tis d^red, that French wines may be 
imported in time of war 5 though not only 
the fame,' but new burdens are laid upon 
our merchandife in France. 'Tis pre- 
tended that we (hall not trade to France 
diredUy, but may buy French wines from 
certisun nations, who trade to that coun- 
try with our goods, I . will allow all 
this, though it be falfe ; but where is the 
neceffity we fhould take French wines 
from thbfe nations for our commodities ? 
Have they not copper, iron, pitch, tar, 
hemp, flax, and timber for building of 
fhips and other ufes, which we need ? 
or if our confumption of thefe things will 
not anfwer the value of thofe goods they 
take of us, may we not export the over- 
plus ta other parts ? Since therefore the 
fame, or greater impofitions continue ftill 
upon our merchandife in France, , fo as 
we cannot ^et of thoie neutral nations fb 

high 
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high a price for our good$, as if the im- 
pofitions in France were taken off, the 
reaibn of the law made in 1700 ftill re- 
mains^. And if. we had fufEcient caufe to 
prohibit the importation of French wines 
by our own (hips in time of peace, (hall 
we purchafe French wines from other na-. 
tions in time of war? The French would 
hot receive our goods in time of peace^ 
upon equal terms with tho(e of other na- 
tions, which obliged us to forbid their 
wines : Shall we now take them at a dou- 
ble value in time of war ? or are we be- 
come greater friends to France now in a 
time of open war, than we were before 
in time of peace? Something might be 
iaid, if no wines were to be found in Por- 
tugal or Italy. But it feems no wine will 
pleafe us, but that of a country, againifc 
which we are in actual war, and which 
ufes us ill both in peace and war. One 
would have thought that the pafl: fervices 
of a nation, which has more than once 
(aved that ba(e people from ruin, might 
have obliged them to a more favoura- 
2 ble 
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hh uiage of us. But the world will fay, 
we are yet a tn&r people than they, if 
whilft they coatinue to fupprefs our trade^ 
we repeal a law, for which we have 
now more and better reaibns than when 
we made it. To repeal fuch a law in 
dme of war, will found admirably weH 
in England and Holland : fince 'tis no kfi 
dian a dircft breach of our alliance with 
thofe nations ; a formal renunciation of any 
advantages we may pretend in a treaty df 
peace, andexaSly caloiiated to inform the 
world of the inclinations of our minifters. 
If we would trade to Portugal and Italy^ 
we fhould have the benefit of Engliih and 
Dutch convoys. We might trade in our 
own fhips, not in Swedes, Danes, and 
Hamburghers, to the ruin of our naviga-* 
lion. For if they drive our trade for us, 
we may indeed burn our (hips and plow 
our towns, as has been told us. And 
therefore I move that this a£t, as preju- 
dicial to our trade and navigadon, and 
highly injurious to the honour of the na- ^ 
lion, may be thrown out. 

XVI. My 
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XVI. 

My Lord Chancellor ^ 

ON E would think that of all men 
lawgivers fhould be of the moft 
undoubted probity, an4 that felfifli ends 
and difingenuity ihould have no place in 
their aflemblies* For if thofe who give 
laws to other men, have not the good of 
the nations they govern in view, but arc 
ready to facrifice every thing to their own 
private intereft, fuch a fcandalqus conduct 
muft be of the laft confequence to a go- 
vernment, by alienating the affedtions of 
the people from thofe who (hall be found 
guilty of fuch pradices. My Lord, no 
man in this houfe can be ignorant, that 
this Z&, will not only open a trade and 
corre/pondence with France, contrary to 
the declaration of war, and our own 
(landing laws 5 but that the defign of thofe 
who promote the pafHng of this ad: is to 
have a trade diredly with France. 'Tis 

A a known 
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known that Scots (hips are already load** 
ing wines at Bourdeaux for this kingdom ; 
and that a French fadtor is already arrived 
in this city. Befides, 'tis notorious, that 
a (hip belonging to this port, and freighted 
with wines frotti France, is now lying in 
Qucensferry-road, not eight miles from 
this place. She pretends indeed to be a 
bane, becaufe (he came . laft from Nor-* 
Way ; whither (he was fent for no other 
1-eafon than that (he came too fbon upon 
this coaft. This (hip has an officer and 
divers feam6n on board, (ent from one of 
our frigates for her guard, who have ab- 
Jolurely refufed to permit the perfons that- 
Were impoweired by the admiralty to ex- 
amine hei-, Unlefs they (hould produce 
an order from the captain of the frigate, 
or from your lord(hip. And as if our 
adl for the prohibition of French wines 
were already repealed, and our colledlors, 
no lefs than our former kings, might dif- 
penfe with the laws \ another (hip loaden 
with the wines of that country has been 
brought into the Clyde, and htr lading 

into 
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into the city of Gla^ow, during this lef- 
fion, in contempt of the law and the au- 
thority of the parliament. All this^ and 
much more of the fame kind, is well 
known to thofe who are in the admini- 
ftnation, and feem not to think it their 
bufinefs to take notice of fuch practices. . 
Sut I hope tl^is houfe will not overlook 
thefe grofs mifinanagements ; and fince 
the executive part of the government is 
arrived to that (late, that hardly any law 
is pdt in execution, the parliament, ac^ 
«;ording to the many precedents we have 
in our ads, will give order for a better admt- 
biftration in time to come, and take efiedual 
care that thofe who are placed in thobhigh- 
«ft truftS) (hall fee the laws duly executed ; 
efpecially your lordfhip, who during the 
intervals of parUament, as the principal 
perfon it! the government, ought to be 
anfwerable to the nation for their due exe- 
tmtion. Now the great argument which 
is ufed for allowing the importation of 
French wines is, that we (hall certainly 
have the wines of that country, though 

A a 2 very 
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very bad and very dear, if the prohibition 
be connnued. Which is only to iay, we 
have no government among ns. Two 
good laws were made in the year. 1700. 
One againft the exportation of our wool, 
the other againft the importation of French 
wines ; the firft to give a being to a woollen 
manufacture in this kingdom, the latter to 
vindicate our trade againft the impofitipns 
of France. We have already rendered the 
one inefFeftual, to the ruin of our wool- 
len manufadure; Shall we now repeal the 
other ? Shall we fend them our wool, and 
buy their wines, and oblige them doubly for 
burdening and opprefting us in our trade ? 
'Tis pretended that the cuftoms arifing 
from the importation of French wines 
muft ferve to pay the civil lift, becaufe 
the former duties are fallen one half of 
the ufual value. A very cogent argu- 
ment indeed! when we know that "the 
cuftoms have been taken from the far-* 
mers, only in order to bcftow the col- 
ledtors places upon parliament^men. Shall 
we make good fuch funds as are exhaufted, 

by 
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by bribing men to betray our liberty ? If 
any juftice were to be found in this nati* 
on^ the advifers of thefe things had long 
fince been brought to a fcaflfold. But as 
there is no crime under heaven more enor- 
mous^ more treacherous, and more de- 
ftru£tive to the very nature of our govern- 
ment, than that of bribing parliaments ; 
fo there is nothing more common and 
* barefaced : and I think this feflion (hould 
have been opened by purging the houfe 
from fuch corrupted members ; which if 
we had done, we had not met with fb 
many difficulties and obftrudtions of the 
pubUck fervice. But I hope we (hall not 
be fo remifs for the future. And for 
the prefent, my Lord Chancellor; I move. 
That this a£fc for taking oflf the prohibi-^ 
(ion of French wines, as a defign of the 
blackeft nature, hurtful and ignominious 
to the nation, and highly refleding on 
our miniilers and adminiflration, may be 
thrown out. 
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s 

My l/^^ Chancellery 

YE ST E RD AY a caufc WMbroughl 
into this houfc by a protcftation for 
remeid of law : upon which a debate aroft, 
whether a lord of feffion, who is alfo a 
member of this houfe for fome (hire or 
burrougb, could fit again as a judge of the 
fame caufe. I was then of opinion he 
might s becaufe the houfe had declared 
they would not confine themfelves to de<t 
cide this matter by what had been alo- 
ready alledged and proved before the lords 
of fefiiob $ but would receive new proof 
and matter, if any had been difcovered 
fince the pafiing of the decrete. And in* 
deed in that ca& I was of opinion, thofe 
lords of feflion might and ought to judge 
again, becaufe new proof and new mac*^ 
ter might induce them to alter their for-« 
mer judgment. But fince no new matter 
or proof appears, and that the vote is 

ftated. 
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ilated. * Adhere to the decrete of the 
' lords of feffion, or fuftain the protcfta- 
* tion 5 ' which is only and finaply to de- 
termine the caufe by what was alledg^d 
^nd proved before that bench; I cannot 
conient that any of thofe lords^ though 
members of this hoyfe, (hould again bq 
judges of the f^me caufe. Nor indeed^ 
till the houfe had over-ruled my opinion^ 
could I think that we ought to decide 
any cai^fe brought before us by protefta- 
tion for remeid of law, otherwife than by 
the proofs and matters alledged and proved 
before the lords of fcflipp. Certaiply 'twa? 
never defigned, by allowing the<e protefta-r 
tions, to bring ^11 civil caufes before our 
parligipents. Fpr if we fliould judgq of 
mfitters originally in this houfe^ t^r go a-: 
bout to redrefs and .relieve meq againfl; 
their adverfaries uppn new proof after thq 
decrete of the ordinary judges, a|l tl^p civ4 
cauie^ of the nation might under one pre-, 
text or another be brougljt before us- Ii^ 
thefe c^fes we are only to ^elipvp, thp pecu 
pie by reverfing; the vipjuft fcjapqnces of 
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the lords of feflion. And the privilege 
of the people to proteft for remeid of 
law, was principally defigned to be a 
check upon the ordinary judges, and oblige 
them to do juftice : which if they fhould 
not do, and were convided of bribery or 
other grofs injuftice, the parliament might 
remove them from their offices, or other- 
wife punifli them in life or eftate. So that 
thefe lords of feffion, who have formerly 
determined this caufe, cannot, I think, 
reafonably pretend to judge the fame again^ 
though they are members of the houie ; 
becaufe no man can be judge of any thbg 
by which he may receive damage or pro^ 
fit. If the decrete now under coniidcra- 
tion {hall be found grofly unjufl, I hope 
no man will fay the judges may not be 
punifhed. And the judgment to be given 
by the parliament is to be confined to this j 
whether the lords of fefiion have pro- 
nounced a juft or unjuft lentence. In the 
giving of which judgment, no lord of 
feffion can be prefent as judge ; unlefs wc 
will fay that an unjuft judge may be ab- 
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folved by his own vote. , But to all this 
a very eafy remedy is to be found; I 
mean. That no lord of iefGon ihould be a 
meihber of parliament; which would be 
highly advantageous to the nation on many 
accounts, and principally that our parlia- 
ments might no longer interrupt or di- 
fturb the common courfe of juftice. 
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Converfation, ire. 



My Lords y 

irir OU defire toknowthefcatimcnts 
Y of ibme coniiderable perfons of 
«^ the Englifh nation, touching our 
aflairs, and the conunon intereft of both 
kingdoms. And I think I cannot give you 
more fatis£idion in thefe particulars than 
by an account of a converiacibn I lately 
had with the Earl of Cr-m*rty^ Sir Ed. 
S— m-r» and Sir Chr. M-%r- ve ; in which 
if the defence I piade for you do not give 
you j(atisfa£tion, I fhall be glad to hear a 
better from yourfelves. If you afk how 
I had the fortune to meet with men of 
fentiments fo different from my own, that 
z was 
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was partly owing to chance, and partly to 
the frank and courteous way ^rfiich is fii 
natural to the Earl of Cr*m*rty. For 
ibme days ago, walking flowly and alone 
in the Mttt^ thd Birl alid Sir Chr-ft-ph-r 
overtook me: And diough during the 
whole time I waS laft in Scodand, I had 
not waited bh the Earl, he widi a rery 
obliging air faid to me^ That if I expeded 
not other company, they would be glad 
of mine s afking me withal if t was ac-* 
qilftifited s»i\h Sir Chh ! &id ! had £>r- 
aica*}y the hoiKMttof Ibme itnaU acquaint 
tiuteii with fekil) wy^h I should be very 
Wiliing to rene#. And after fome com- 
|>liin!ent$ palled oti all fides^ finding I was 
Ihdt engaged, he invited me to dine with 
hifti^ telling mift he wduld give me the op. 
TOTtuhity of doing as I defired ; and there-- 
Tore w6 Aduld pafs the time together dll 
the hour <^ dinner. Sd We pr^ntly went 
\o his lodgiiigs in Whitehiall, and entring 
into A room from Whence we had a full 
view of the lliames and city erf" London, 
You have here, Gentlem^, faki the Eari, 

2 two 



two oF the nbblbft oljdfts thM tab e)i- 
teitdh the eye, the fintft river, and the 
grcatcft tity in the world. Where natural 
things arc in the greateft perfedion, they 
never fail to produce moft wonderful ^^kSt$. 
This moft gentlte and navigable river, with 
the tjccellent genius and induftrioiis incli^ 
nation of the Englifh people, have raifed 
this glorious city to fuch a height, that if 
all things be rightly confidered, we ihall 
find it very far to fnrpafs any other. Befidea 
the beauty and conveniences of the river 
tile fituation of this city is fuch, that I am 
perfuaded if the wifeft men of the nation 
had been many years employed to chuft 
the moft advantageous, they could not 
have found a better : and as the profperit^ 
of a country depends in a great meafure 
' upon the fituation of the capital city, th* 
good fortune of this nation in that partial-' 
kr, has chiefly contributed to the great 
riches and power they now have. My lord, 
&id Sir Chr — , you arc fo' fully hi die right, 
that notwithftanding the extent, and par- 
ticularly the great length of the buildings ; 

yet 
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yet fhould they be removed but one half^ 
mile either eaft or weft, fuch an alteration 
would be difadvantageous. For to the eaft- 
ward fome rows of buildings do in a ftreighc 
line crofs the fields, and meet the . river 
again at Blackwall ; and to the weftward 
the buildings run along a rifing ground 
which overlooks Hide-park^ and the adja- 
cent fields. The whole town lies upon a 
ihelving fituation, defcending eafily, and 
as it were in the form of a theatre towards 
the fouth and river, covered from the 
north, northeaft and northweft winds : fb 
that in very cold and ftprmy weather, by 
means of the buildings of the city and on 
the bridge, 'tis both warm and calm upon 
the river ; which being as it were the firing 
to the bow, afifords the great conveniency 
of a cheap and fpeedy conveyance from one 
part to the other. Thfe fhclving fituation 
of the city is not only moft fitted to receive 
the kind influences of the fun, but to carry 
oflF by common-fhores and other ways the 
Ihow and dirt of the ftreets into the ri-. 
ver, which is cleanifcd by the tides twice 
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fvery day. But above all, the ground on 
which the city (lands bemg a gravel, ren- 
ders the inhabitants healthful, and the ad^ 
jacent country wholfome and beautiful. 
The county of Kent furniftiesus v^ith the 
. choicefl fruit ; Hertfordshire and Cam- 
bridgfhire with corn 5 Lincolnftiire, Eflex, 
and Surrey with beef, veal and mutton ;* 
Buckinghamihire with wood for fuel, and 
the river with all that the feas and the reft 
of the world affords* And thi^ in fo great 
plenty, that in times of peace, the com- 
mon fuel, though brought two hundred 
miles by fea, is yet fold at a reafbnable rate ; 
and in fo great variety, that we may find 
more forts of wine in London than in the 
countries which produce thericheft and th© 
moft. In a word, all the ufeful and fuper- 
fiuous things that nature produces, or the 
wit of man has invented^ are to be found 
here, either made by our artificers, or im- 
ported by our merchants. That which is * 
to be admired, faid I, is the perfed peace 
and tranquillity in which the inhabitants 
live } proceeding either from their natural 

B b temper^ 
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temper, or the good order and plenty of 
the place, and the fecurity the/ enjoy from 
the attempts of any enemy by being fituated 
in an iiland. So that this great city with* 
cut walls or guards is as acceilible at all 
hours of the night at the moft inconiidera-* . 
ble village, fiut that which charms me 
^oft is the liberty and rights they arepo^ 
feiTed of in matters civil and religious. To 
thefe advantages I might add many things 
which render this city great, convenient^ 
and agreeable ; fuch are, the important 
tranfadtions of a parliament ; th^ judg- 
ments in Weftminfter-hall 5 thebufinefa 
of the Exchange, navigation and com- 
merce ; the afiairs and diveridons oi the 
court, together with the recreations and 
pleasures of the town. Thefe laft words 
have ipoiled all, faid Sir Chr. and unluckily 
revived in me the image . of that corrup- 
tion of manners which reigns in this place^ 
has infe(fled the whole nation, and muft 
at length bring both the city and nation, 
to ruin. And if one may judge. by tho: 
greatnefs of the corruption, this fatal pe- 
riod 
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tiod is not far ofF. For ho regulations of 
government are fufficient to reftrain or 
correct the manners of fb great a number 
of people living in one place^ and expofed 
to fb many temptations from the bad ex^ 
ample they give to one another. And the 
frequency of ill example, v^rhich can never 
fsdl to be where io great numbers live to^ 
gather, authorizes the corruption, and will 
always be too ftrong and powerful for any 
magiftracy to controuL For though every 
man may have his own fcheme to reform 
and regulate thefe difbrders, yet experience 
has taught us that no human prudence can 
preferve the manners of men living in great 
cities from ^traordinary corruption ; and 
that where great' power, riches and num- 
bers of men are brought together, they not 
only introduce an univerfal depravation of 
manners, but deftroy all good government^ 
and bring ruin and defblation upon a peo- 
ple. What great corruptions do yoti find 
in this place, fbobjRin^te and incorrigible, 
laid the Earl? No laws or regulations, re-* 
{died Sir Chr^**-, are fufficient to reftrain 
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the luxury of women, to bani(h fb iniany 
tfaoufands of common proftimte8> or to' 
prevent a far greater number of that fex 
from being debauched by the innumera- 
ble occalions and opportunities which fo 
vaft a city affords, where by means of a 
mafque, a hackney-coach, a Jtavern, and 
a play-houfe, they are at liberty to do what 
they pleafe. Even the poorer fort of both 
fexes are daily tempted to all manner of 
le wdnefs by infamous ballads fung in every 
corner of the ftreets. One would think, iaid 
the Earl, this laft werp of no great con- 
fequencc. I faid, I knew a very wife man' 
fo much of Sir Chr— 's fentiment, that he 
; believed if a man were permitted to make 
I all the ballads, he need not care who 
V fhould make the laws of a nation. And, 
' we find that mofl of the antient legiilators . 
thought they could not well reform the. 
manners of any city without the help of. 
a lyrick, and fometimes of a dramatick 
poet. But in this city the dramatick poet 
rip lefs than the ballad-mak^r has been 
almoft wholly employed to corrupt the 
- . E^oplc, 
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people, in which they have had moft un- 
speakable and deplorable fuccefs. Then- 
Sir Chr— continuing his difcourfe, /aid, 
in this city gamefters, ftockjobbers, jockies 
'and wagercrs make now the moft confider- 
able figure, and in few years have attained 
to fuch a degree of perfeftion in thf ir feve- 
ral ways, that in comparifon to many of the 
nobility, gentry and merchants of England^ 
thofe in Newgate are mere ignorants, and 
wretches of no experience. In the fum- 
mer they infeft all the places of diverfion 
throughout England, and may be juftly 
called the miffioners of this city. Sure, 
faid the Earl, remedies may be found for 
many of thefe abufes. The too expenfive 
apparel of women might be reftraincd, 
raafques might be prohibited j vintners 
forbidden to receive women in. their houfes^ 
and all ftockjobbing, gaming and wager- 
ing fiippreffed. But who, faid Sir Chr — ^ 
is to do this ? for though thefe things might 
be eafily done in a fmall city, yet in this 
place I am confident that the authority of 
the Queen and parliament would not be 

B b 3 found 
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found fufficienc for fuch a performance. 
I am folly perfuaded of^hcr Majcfty's 
lincere intentions to difcourag? vice ; yec 
fome wife counfellor will not fail to tett 
her that it would be of dangerous conicK 
quence to forbid gaming, which confumes 
fo much of the time, and takes up the 
thoughts of a great number of men, who 
if they had not that diverfion, might {^-q- 
bably employ their leifure in thinking too 
much upon afiairs of ftate. Might not 
we, faid the Earl, play, like the Turks, only 
to pafs the time ? Nq, replied Sir Chr-p^, 
you have to do with Chriftian$, who havQ 
a Chriftian liberty to play for money, pro- 
vided they do not abufe it \ though all mea 
know, that if the thing be allowed, the 
^bufe is inevitable. Apd yet this is not th^ 
worft ; for the infedion of bad manners 
has fo thoroughly corrupted this place, that 
many even of thofe who ought by whoL 
fome laws to reform others, arc themfelves 
infcaed by the contagion \ fo that when thQ 
country has fent perfons to reprefeat then) 
in parliament, they in a ftiOft time feem 

I rather 
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nther to be the only reprefentatives of this 
c<nTupt city, and anfuUy betray the na-* * 
tion, under the faireft pretences to good 
principles, contrary to their known duty, 
and the important truft repofed in them. 
I faid, Sir Chr— — 's obfervations were very 
impartial, dnd that I wifhed all thofe who 
wete guilty of fuch practices, would im- 
partially apply fo juft a cenfure to them- 
fekes. Sir Chr — * continuing, faidj all 
abufes, when introduced among great mul- 
titudes, become not only more enormous, 
but more incorrigible. The juftices of 
London and Weftminfter will inform you 
of a thoufand evils and incorrigible prac- 
tices, which wholly proceed from the great 
number of the inhabitants and vafl: extent 
of our buildings, where all manner of 
crimes are eafily concealed. Befides, the 
poor and indigent are fo numerous in this 
place, that the ill practices to which men 
are tempted by poverty, are but too fre- 
quent : and the luxury of all other ranks and 
orders of naen makes every one haden to 
grow rich j and confequently leads them to 
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betray all kind of truft repofed in them. In 
a word, this city abounds with all manner 
of temptations to evil 5 extreme poverty, ex- 
ceflive riches, great pleafures, infinite bad 
examples, efpecially of unpuni£hed andfuc- 
cefsful crimes. Here Sir Chr— was inter- 
rupted by a Servant, who acquainted us that 
Sir Ed. S— m-r was coining up ftairi . He is 
welcome, faid the Earl ; and the more be- 
caufe he comes fo early, for I expeded him 
not 'till the hour of dinner. Upon this Sir 
Edw-rd S-m-r entered the room, and after 
he had faluted the Earl and Sir Chr — y the 
Earl prefented me as his countryman and 
old acquaintance to Sir Edw-rd ; and when 
we had placed ourfelves in the chairs that 
were brought for us, faid with a fmile, that 
I was one of thofe who ih^the late feflion of 
the Scots parliament had oppofed the inte- 
reft of the court. My Lord, faid I, does 
that charafter recommend me to Sir Ed— 
S— m-r ? Sir, fays Sir Ed—, 'tis to me a 
great recommendation of my Lord's good 
nature, to allow you to wait upon him : but 
it fecms you are one who fignalized your 

fclf 
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fclf in the late feffion of your parliament 
by framing Utopia's and new models of go- 
vernment, under the name of limitations 5 
in which you had the honour tobe fecond- 
ed and affifted by feveral men of quality, of 
about two or three and twenty years of age^ 
whoie long experience and confummate 
prudence in publick afiairs could not but 
produce wonderful fchemes of government. 
This rough and fudden attack made me takd 
the freedom to dfk him, if he thought that 
men wanted any more than the knowledge 
and the will to govern themfelves rightly. 
To which, continuing in his former ftrain, 
he anfwered, that young men were always 
ignorant, confident, and of infupportablc 
arrogance. Yet, faid I, do you not thini? that 
young men in parliament are much more 
capable to refifl corruption, and oppofe ill 
men, than they would be in a court, where 
by temptations arifing from vanity and plea- 
fure, they are in hazard of being cprrupted 
themfelves ? Whereas in parliament meet- 
ing with no temptation but bribery, which 
that age abhors^ or the ambition of getting a 
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place by arts they are unacquainted ^th^ 
the concern and afliduity of youth in dieir 
iirft applications, is of great moment and 
highly ufcful, efpedally in men of quality, 
vehofe example and early rirtue is of the 
greateft influence; And if with thefe qua- 
lifications they have alfo ^ talent of fpeak- 
ing well, 'tis not to be imagined how much 
their pleading for juftice, with that finccrity 
and unafFedted eloquence fo natural to 
youth, does inflame the minds' of men to all 
kind of virtue. You begin to declaim, as 
if they overheard you, faid the old gentle- 
man ; but you muft not think fuch ftufF 
will have any inf!uence upon me, or that I 
am fo credulous to believe that boys of thofe 
years can have any right notion of govern- 
ment ; ' an art which demands the longeft 
experience and greateft pra^ice. This land 
of dialedl I knew to be the ufual way of 
Sir Edw-rd S— m-r, and therefore without 
the leaft ftiewjof refentment contented my 
ielf tofay, that I was indeed of opinbn, that 
to oppofe the ill defigns of inveterate knaves, . 
is a wotk of great difficulty for young men 
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toutidertake; andthac thecommon method 
x>f all governments now received in the 
world, to allow almoft every thing diat 
tends to the corruption of manners^ and 
then to reftrain thofe corruptions, does not 
only require the longeft experience and 
greateft prudence, hut is far beyond th^ 
power of both. Yet to £iy that young men 
cannot underftand the nature of govern* 
ment, and fuch r^ulations as are moft con* 
ducing to the happineis of mankind, when 
at the fame time they are thought capable 
of mathematicks, natural phitoibphy, the 
artofreafonbg, and metaphyfical fpecula* 
tions, which contain things more difficult 
to conceive than any in the art of govern* 
ment, feems^ahfurd. But by the prefent 
manner of education, the minds of young 
men are for many years debauched from 
all that duty and buiinels to which they are 
born I and in the place of moral and civil 
knowledge and virtue, addid themfelves to 
li^athematical, natural and metaphyfical 
/peculations, from which many are never 
abjip to withdraw their thoughts. For the 
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incereft of fome governments requiring 
that men fliould know little of publick af- 
fairs, dieart of government has been looked 
upon as a kind of knowledge dangerous to 
be learned, except by thofc who are ad- 
vanced in years ; and this only fo far as the 
experience: and praiSice of thofe corrupt 
conftitutions and ways of living now in ufe 
among men will allow. Whereas young 
men have, great advantages to find out 
what is right or amifs in government, by 
having never been engaged in the illadmi- 
niftration of affairs, nor habituated to bad 
cuftoms and indired pradices, nor biaffed 
by felfifli ends, to entertain any other opi- 
nion of conftitutions, laws and regulations, 
than what is juft and right. And as their 
capacity for more abftrafled fciences fhews 
them Efficiently capable of underftanding 
the art of government; and the innocence 
of their manners demonftrates that they 
are lefs biaffed in judgment than other men. 
fo in zeal and forwardnels to put things in 
execution they are undoubtedly fuperior to 
all that arc more advanced in years* The 
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Arily difficulty in the education of yduth, is 
to fix their application on things uTefuL 
And do you not think the young men you 
mentioned very happy, who inftead of ftu- 
dying phyiicks and metaphyficks, have em-? 
ployed their thoughts in an adive way tq 
advance the intereft and fcrvice of their, 
country ? Their relations have taken care to 
marry moft of them young, in order to pre- 
vent innumerable inconveniences; and if 
they enter into a good oeconomy of their 
private fortunes, they may certainly ac- 
quire greater riches than they can hope to* 
have a venture for at court. And if they 
defpife the ridiculous vanity of gmt titles, 
which is the peculiar folly of this age, • of 
what ufe and ornament may they not be 
to their friends and country, the care of 
which has poflcffed them fo early ? 'Tis 
the experience of fuch men that will here- 
after deferve to be valued, and not of thofe 
y^ho from (heir youth have given them- 
felves up to difiimulation and bad arts for 
worfe ends, and are only fkilied in the per- 
jucious pradices that tend (0 deftroy the 
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publick liberty. Still declaiming f £dd he^ 
and the reiiilt of all is, That there arc 
not two more proper qualities for govern- 
menty than want of experience, joined to 
riie violent di^fition of youth. But, laid 
I, when thefe are corrected by the advice^ 
ismd controuled by the votes of men of riper 
years, do you think them ftill dangerous i 

I B0« 

Would they not be more dangerous, if 
the old men had only the power of ad vifing, 
and that, for example, in the ienate of a 
commonwealth all things were to be de- 
termined by die votes of the young men ? 

Certainly. 

Would there not be yet greater danger, 
if the young men had the diipofal of all 
places and advantages, and that the old 
men, in order to obtain them, (hould be 
obliged to flatter, and give fuch advice as 
diey knew would pleaie, and at the fame 
time be pernicious to the ftate i 

Who can doubt it ? 

Now if the young men, by reaibn of fre- 
quent dilutes, heats and factions among 

themielves^ 
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diemfelres, fhould chufe one of their own 
number^ and inyeft him with an unlimited 
power, though he were younger by nmny 
years than the gentlemen in queflion: I 
£iy, if any people (hould be fo governed^ 
would you not look upon it as a mad kind 
of government ? 

Most furcly. 

And yet many nations think they can be 
no way iecurcLunder any other fort of go^ 
vemment than that which ofoen falls inta 
this very inconvenicncy. You mean, iaid^ 
he, a young prmce in an ab£bkite monar* 
chy* Pray, faid I> what think you of a 
youftg prince iaa limited monarchy, not: 
accountable to any? Do you doubt of in- 
ftruments to execute his will» and of the 
cenfufion things may be brought to before 
rpdrei^ can be obtained ? Do you not think 
fiich a one equally dangerous to the ftate 
asi the young men we have mentioned? 
Ay I butt f^id the kn^ht, they bring fac« 
tmn into: the ikte. I confeis, faid I, the 
youngprince doesnot, becau&^heisuncon^ 

trcniled^ (b far you are right. But pray. 
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Sir, what is it in thofe young noblemen, 
or in the proceedings of our parliament in 
general, that you think deferves fb much 
blame ? That they would talk, faid he, of 
iuch limitations on a fucceilbr as tend to 
take away that dependence which your na- 
tion ought always to have upon us, as a 
much greater and more powerfuLpeople. 
I faid, we are an independent nation, dio' 
very much declined in power and reputa- 
tion fince the union of the crowns, by ne- 
glecting to make fuch conditions with our 
kings, as were neceffiuy to preferve both : 
That finding by experience the prejudice of 
this omiffion, we cannot be juflly blamed 
for endeavouring to lay hgld on the oppor- 
tunity put into our hands, of enading fuch 
conditions and limitations on a fucceflbr, 
upon the expiration of the prefent intail, 
as may fecure the honour and fpvereignty 
of our crown and kingdom, the freedom^ 
frequency, and power of our parliaments, 
together with our religion, liberty and 
trade, from either Englifh or foreign b- 
fluence. Sir . £dw-rd all in a fret ; hty 
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diay, laid he, here is a fine cane indeed, in« 
dependent nation ! honour of our crown \ 
and what not? Do you confider what pro-^ 
portion you bear to England ? not one to 
forty in rents of land. Befides, ourgreateff 
riches arife from trade and manufactures, 
which you want. This was allowed ' by 
me : but I defired to inform him, that the 
trade of Scotland was confiderable before 
the union of the crowns: That as the 
increafe of the Englifh trade had raifed 
the value of their lands, fb the lofi of our 
trade had funk the rents in Scotland, impo- 
verifhed die tenant,and di&bled him in mofl 
places from paying his landlord any others* 
wife than in cqra ; which prance has beeii 
attended with innumerable inconvenien-*' 
cies and great lofs : that our trade was for* 
merly in fo flourifhing a condition, that 
the dure of Fife alone had as many fhips 
as now bdoiig to the whole kingdom:: 
That ten or twelve towns which lie on 
the fouth coafl of that province, had at 
that time a very confiderable trade, and. 
in our days.are litde b^ter than ib many 
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heaps of rums^ Tlikitoyr trade with Francb 
Wfts vety adfantageouS) by reafbn of the 
great pHvilegcs we enjoyed in that king* 
dom : That our commerce i^th Spain had 
been very confiderable, and began during 
the wars betwboi England and that na- 
tion ; and that we drove a great trade in 
the BalUck with our fifh, before die Dutch 
had wholly poflefled themielves of that 
advantageous trafikk. Upon the union 
6f the crowns not only all this went to 
decay ; but our money was ^ent in Eng- 
land^ and not among our&lves; the fur^ 
nlcure of our hbufes^ and the biaft of our 
clothes and etpiipa^e was bou^ at Lo^ 
don: and though parncular pecfons of t^ 
Scots nation: had many great ii^ pf ofiiable 
pkdes at court,- to the high difpleafure o£ 
the Engliifay yet that was no advantage 10 
our country^ rwbich was totally negle£ted> 
like a farm nianaged by iervain!eS|i' aisd not 
under the eye* of the oiaftei . The grc^t 
bufiheis both of Scots and'£ngliih niiini- 
ilers was, to extend the prerogative in 
Scotland^ to the rom of liberty, {iroqpergr 
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anel, trade: and the difbrders. wEich were 
afterwards occafioned by the civil war, 
gave the laft and ^iihing blow to the 
riches and power of the nation. Since that 
time we have had neither ipirit^ nor liberty, 
nor trade, nor money among us. And 
though during the dme of the ufurper 
Cromwel we imagined ourfelves to be in 
a. tolerable condition with refpeft to this 
laft particular, by reafon of that expence 
whicl^ was made in the nation by thofe 
forces that kept us in fubje^ion; yet this 
was a deceitful fubftance, not unlike a 
plumpnels in the natural bpdy prpceeding 
from a difeafe. The buiinefs of a Septs 
loiniAer, is to get as mych money is he 
can from our impoverished country, whilft 
he is in employment, well knowing that 
all regulations that may be eftablifhed in 
ocder to inri^h the nation, either by trade, 
manufadures, pr hufbandry, will require 
time before they can pro4uce any confi- 
derableeffed, and on that, account will be 
of little advantage to him during his ad* 
miniftration. I take all this freedom, faid 
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I, before the Earl Off Cr-m-rty, tfaouglihtf 
be a Scots minifter di ftate, becaufe 'ds 
well known avarice is none of his faults^ 
and that no perfon in our government is 
more ready to promote any new and folid 
projeft of improvement. I am obliged 
for the good character you give me, £ud 
the Earl ; but very forry I can promote 
none of your projofts : they arc I fear too 
great for our nation, and feem rather con- 
trived to take place in a Platonick com- 
monwealth than in the preient corrupcfon 
of things. My lord, £iid I, no man is 
more fenfible how little is to be done in 
this age : , but I think it the greateft of all 
follies to o9tti an expedienr, which ob^ 
tatned will not anfwer the end, and to la- 
bour and toil for that which will not avail : 
fuch meafures proceed in part from our 
ignorance of the ill condition we are in, 
and the means of recovery ; but principally 
from a meannefs of ipirit, which hinders 
us always from applying the true remedies, 
if they are attended with the leaft appear- 
ance of difficulty or danger. And nothing 
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does fo much point oOt the want of fenfe 
and courage in particular men, or the de- 
generacy of an age and nation, than to con- 
tent themfelves to profccute any confider- 
able end by inededtual and difproportio* 
nate means. Now the ill tondicion of Scot- 
land proceeding from thefe caufes ; that 
our money is carried away and fpent at 
court by thofe who attend there for places 
and penfions ; that by the influence of Eng- 
li£h minifters upon our government, we 
are brought wholly to depend on that court; 
that by reafon of the prince's abfence, the 
laws are not put in execution: I fay, thefe 
being the caufes of our prefent ill condi- 
tion, what other remedies can be found> 
than that the parliament of Scotland 
fliould for the time to come befto w all pen- 
fions and ofHces both civil and military ; 
that our parliaments fhould be annual 
and not interrupted in their feflions, and 
have power to appoint committees for 
the adminiflration of the government du- 
ring the intervals of fitting ? If thefe things 
^re granted, faid the Earl, I would know 
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Mrhat power or authority is left to the 
prince. • As great power, faid I, as princes 
formerly -enjoyed in moft of the linoited 
monarchies of Eurc^; their parliaments 
or diets were fixed, and at leaft annual : 
the chief officers of the crown and the 
counfellors of the prince were named by 
the ftates of moft kingdoms ; but the ex- 
ecutive power of the government and the 
command of armies were vefted in the 
prince, together with the prerogative of 
giving authority to the laws and curren- 
cy to the coin, and a fuperiority in dig- 
nity and revenue, fuitable to fo high a 
ftation. But faid the £arl» you diminifli 
his power of adminiftration, not only by 
refufing him the nomination of great of- 
ficers, but even the inferior : you incroadr 
upon his pow^r as general, by taking from 
him the nomination of military officers ; 
and you leflen the grandpur of his court, 
by refufing him the diftribution of penfionSi 
To this charge I made anfwer, that if 
princes might not appoint the principal 
officers of the crown^ nor their own 
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coonf^Uors, the naimrjation of inferior 
officers ^m& to be helbw their care and 
dignity j that ftandipg forcte being perni- 
cious to all governments, and national mi- 
litia's only fafe and ufefuj, 'tis but reafen- 
able the people (hould have the choice .of 
thofe who are to command them 5 that his 
lordftiip could not forget that the limita- 
tions in queftion weredemandcd for a king- 
dom, where the prince does not adtually 
refide, as :a remedy againil the influence 
of a" powerful court, on which other wife 
we fhould be neceifitated always to depend. 
And I think for a nation in thefe circum- 
ftances %q have the .power of conferring 
penfions, can no way Icflen the grandeur 
of a court, where no court is. The Earl 
faid, that no confiderations whatever 
ought in fuch a degree to dlminifh the 
prince's power, which is the very cflcnce 
of mojparchieal government ; that no cafe 
could pxift by which the eflential part of 
any govcrntneftt could be fo far Icflcned j 
and thj^fefore fuch circumflances of affairs 
as I brought &r reafbns,. being only acci- 
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dents^ could not be made ufe of todeftrojr 
the fubftance of a government. I told 
him 1 had always thought that princes 
were m^de for the good government of 
nations/ and not the government of nati- 
ons framed for the private advantage of 
princes. Right, faid he, but then you mud 
accommodate all monarchical government 
to the nature of princes, elie you will 
make a heterogeneous body of the prince 
and ftate. I underftand you not, &id 1, 
unlefs you mean that all limitations are 
contrary to the nature of princes, and that 
they will endure them no longer than ne- 
ceffity forces. And what hopes, fidd Sir 
Edw. S— r, can you have of enjoying 
them long, when your prince may be aP 
iOfted by the power and riches of a far 
greater nation, which is highly concerned 
to take them away ? I cannot think, re- 
plied I, that the people of England are 
obliged by their interefl to oppofe theie li- 
mitations id Scotland, unlefs they think 
themielves concerned in intereft to make 
ps ^t all times their ^cret enemies, and 
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ready to embrace every opportunity of de* 
daring ourieives openly for fuch. For 
fince we are not only become fenfible of 
our preient ill condition, but fully under- 
ftand both the caufes and the remedy; to 
oppofeus in the profecution of thofe means 
which are abfbiutely neceilary to attain fb 
juft an end, would be no lefs than to de- 
clare open enmity againft us. We (hall 
run a great rifque indeed, iaid Sir Edw-rd^ 
in fo doing ! Sir, iaid I, no man is more 
fully perfuaded than I am, of the great 
disproportion there is between the power 
of the one and the other nation, efpecial- 
ly in the prefent way of making war. 
But you (hould confider, that by declar- 
ing yourielves in iuch a manner to be our 
enemies, you would drive us to the necef- 
iity of taking anypower that will ailift us, 
by the hand And you can no way avoid 
fb great danger, but by doing juftice to 
your felves and us, in not oppofing any 
conditions we may make with the fuccef- 
for to our crown. The Earl of Cr-m-rty 
^id, that in his opinion there was an eafy 
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j«nedy toaUthdeiiKXUivenieficie$i which 
was an union of the two nations. I an- 
fwered^ I was ibrry to differ fo much from 
jiis lordfhip, as to thmk the union neither 
a thing eafy to beeffedted, nor anyprojefl 
of that kind hitherto propofed^ to be a 
remedy to our prefent bad condition : that 
the Engliih nation had never iince the 
union of the two crowns, ihewn any great 
inclination to come to a nearer coalition 
with Scotland; and that I could not avoid 
making fome remarks upon all the occar- 
iions that had given a rife to treat of this 
jnatter during niy time. I have obferved 
that a treaty of union has never been 
mentioned by the £ngli(h, but with a de- 
ilg^ to amuie us when they apprehended 
any danger from our nation. And when 
their apprehenfions were blown over, they 
have always (hewn they had no fucb in- 
tentioQ. la the yetf 1.669, endeavours 
were ufed in Scotland to e^bliih a good 
militia ; which on account x)f a claufe 
procured by the duke of :Lauderdale to be 
inferted in the adl, in order to mak^ his 
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court, ib alarmed the En^ifli nation, that 
in the following year a treaty of umon 
was propofed. But fo ibon as they percdived 
that our militia was ordered in fudi a nun- 
ner as neither to be lading nor formidjd>le, 
they prefemly cooled, and the «mion va- 
nifhed. Upon the late revolution this 
treaty was again propofed : but when they 
faw we had choien the fame per£)n for 
our king, and made the fame intail of our 
crown they had done, the union, as a thing 
of no farther ufe to their afiairs, was im- 
mediately dropped. For the fame reafons 
I fuppofe, the late treaty was fet on £x)t; 
and after they had nominated a fucceflbr 
without aiking our opinion or concurrence, 
they thought this the only way to amufe 
us, and oblige us to take the fame perfbn. 
Nowas I have^6wn how little the Englifh 
nation has been really inclined to the uni- 
on s fo I muft acknowledge that the Scots, 
however fond they have formerly been of 
fuch a coalition, are now become much 
le(s concerned for the fuccefsof it, from a 
•jufl:fen& diey have that it would not only 
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prove no remedy for our preient ill cpnditU 

on, but increafe the poverty of our country. 

How, I pray, ^dd the Earl ? 

I AM of opinion, faid I, that by an 
incorporadng union, as they call it, of the 
two nations, Scotland will become more 
poor than ever. 

Why fo? 

Because Scotfmen will then fpend in 
England ten times more than now they do ; 
which will ibon exhauft the money of the 
nation. For befides the fums that mem- 
bers of parliament will every winter carry 
to London, all our countrymen who have 
plentiful eftates will conftantly refide there, 
no lefs than thofe of Ireland do at this 
^ tiine. No Scotfinan who expeds $uiy pub- 
. lick employment, will ever fet his foot in 
Scotland i and every man that makes his 
. fortune in England, will purchaie lands in 
that kingdom; our trade, which is the 
bait that covers the hook, will be only an 
inconfiderable retail, in a poor, remote 
and barren country, where the richeft of 
pur nobility and gentry will no longer rq- 
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fide \ and though we fhould allow all the 
vifionary •fuppofitions of thofc who are fo 
fond of this union ; yet our trade cannot 
poffibly increafe on a fudden. Whereas 
the expences I mentioned will in a very 
fhort time exhauft us, and leave no ftocic 
§ox any kind of commerce. But, faid the 
Earl, you do not diftingui(h right, nor 
confider where the fallacy of your reafbh* 
ing lies. You talk of Scotland and Scots^ 
money, and do not refled: that we ihall 
then be a part of Britain $ England will 
be increafed by the acceffion of Scotland^ 
and both thofe names lofl in that of Bri- 
tain : fo that you ate to confider the good 
of that whole body, of which you thai 
become a citizen, and will be much hap-' 
pier thian you was, by being in all refpefts 
qualified to pretend to any office cm: employ-^ 
ment in Britain, and may trade or pur^* 
diafe in any part of the ifland. But, by 
your leave, my lord, let me dii&iguiifa' 
plainly, and. tell you, that if I make » 
bargain for the people that inhabit the nw^ 
them part of this iilahdi I dughc prind^ 
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pally to coofider the imereft of thoft who 
ihaU continue to live in that pbce, that 
they may find their aocoum in the agree- 
nenty and be better provided for than they 
are. For if the advantages pf getting em-» 
ploymont8> tradbg and purcbafing in any 
part dF the ifland» are the only things to 
be coniidered, all theie oiay be as well ob- 
tained by any one who would change his 
country in the prefent ftate of things^ 
And if in the union of feveral countries 
under one government, thci proiperity and 
bapiHnefi of the different nations are not 
confideredj a9 well as of the whole united 
body, . thofe that are more remote from 
the ieat of the government will be only 
made fubfervient to the intereil of others, 
and their condition very miferable. On 
the otbpr b^nd, befides pur tifhery, which 
God and mxMxc has[ given us, together 
with th^ gte^t privilegies already granted 
tp our Africanf company, a diftbd: ibve-. 
tfignQT does^iway^ enable a; people to re« 
WSkiom^ rlcbesj ^94 Uv^^ them with*^ 
out fapite if th^y dp jopf pfk to coi^ 

fiderahle 
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fidcfiable weakh. So that if a Ancient 
ptovifion be made to prevent theexhauft- 
ing oi our money by the attendance of 
Scotfinen at court, and to take away, the 
kfluence g£ Ei^ifli miniflers upoa our 
a&irs^ no condition of men will be inore 
happy. For we (hall then bepofle&d 
of liberty ; fliall admkufter our own af** 
£uTSy and be free from the corruptions of. 
a^ court; we fhall have the certain and: 
GM^nt alliance of a powerful nation, of. 
the fame languagCi religioa and govern^ 
mbit, ly 11^ between us and allenoniei. 
b^dch by fea and land, and obliged in ime- - 
reft to keep perpetual peace and adiity 
vtrkh y^. And this you cannot but allow ! 
t^ be a much hap{M$r condiuon^ than &ny 
we ever could pfopofe to ourfelv^s by all- 
the projeds of ujii(^ that have hitherto . 
been formed Here the Earl eindeavoured 
by .many arguments to ibew. that our 
ctmntry would be the place, whete all 
manufi^uf es, as well for the ufe of the 
whole ifland, as for exportatbn, would bei 
made by reafon of the cheapneis of living 

and 
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and the many hands that Scotland could 
furaiflL I faid the contrary was not only 
moft evident ; but that the union would 
certamly deftroy even thofe manufadures 
we now have. For example, the EnglUh 
are able, to fumifli us at an eaiier rate, 
with better cloth than we make in Scot-* 
knd : and 'tis not to be fuppofed they will 
deftroy their own eftabliflml manufadxires 
to encourage ours. Corn, and all man- 
ner of provifions are cheaper and more 
plentiful in the iijc northern counties than 
in Scotland. The number of our people 
was never fo great as commonly imagined, 
and is now very much diminiAied by the 
late famine; by extraordinary levies of 
ibldiers ; and chiefly by ill government; 
which having given no encouragement to 
induflryof anykind, has neceffitated great 
numbers of men to abandon the country 
and fettle themfelves in other nations, ei^ 
pecially in Ireland. Befides, the natural 
pride of our commonalty, and their in- 
diipofition to labour, are infuperable difE- 
cpltiesi which the Engliih have not to 

contend 
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contend with in their people. But fure 
yc^ will allow^ faid the Earl^ that a free 
commerce with England^ and the liberty 
of trading to their plantations, which can- 
not be expedted without an union, muft 
be of incomparable advantage to the Scots 
nation, unlefs you will difown one of 
your darling claufes in the adt of fecurity. 
My lord, faid I, the claufe you mean, is 
placed there without the condition of an 
union ; and your' lordfhip cannot forget^ 
was brought in by the court as an equi- 
valent for all limitations, and in order to 
throw out another claufe, which declares 
that we would not nominate the fanxe 
fucceilbr with England, unlefs fufficienc 
limitations were firft enaded. This was 
done to miflead the commifHoners of 
burroughs, who for the moft part are for 
any thing that bears the name of trade, 
though but a (ham, as this was. And no- 
thing could be more jufl than to turn it 
upon the court by adding both claufes ; 
which funk your party in the houfe for 
along time after. For my own part, I 
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cannot fee what advantage a free trade to 
the Englifli plantations would bring u^, 
except a farther exhaufting of our peo- 
ple, and the utter niin of all our mer* 
chants, who (hould vainly pretend to 
carry that trade from the Engli£h. The 
Early who knew the truth of the& 
things, was unwilling to infift any longer 
fipon this ungrateful fub^ed ; and therefore 
proceeding to another argument, (aid that 
when we (hall be united to England^ trade 
and riches will circulate to the utmoft part 
6f the ifland ; and that I could not be ig^ 
norant of the wealth, which the remoteft 
coriiers of the north and weft of England 
poflfeis, I anfwered, that the riches of 
thofe parts proceed from accidental caufes* 
The lead and coal mines, which employ 
fo much (hipping, enrich the north. Ther 
weftem parts of Et^land, befides«mines 
of tin and lead, have many excellent harr 
hours lying in the mouth of the channel^ 
through which the greatef): trade of the 
world is contmually pafling. I defired 
him to confider that Wales> the ofily 

country 
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country that ever had united with Eng- 
land, lying at a Icfs diftancc from London, 
and confequently more commbdioufly to 
participate in the circulation of a great 
trade than we do, after three or four hunr 
dred years, is ftill the only place of that 
kingdooi, which has no confidcrable com?, 
merce, though pofleffed of one of the beft 
pom in the whole ifland ; a fufficient der 
monftration that trade is not a neceflary 
confequence of an union with England* 
I added, that trade is now become the gol- 
den ball, for which all nations of the 
world are contending, and the occafion of 
{6 great partialities, ihat not only every 
mtion is endeavouring to poffcfs the trade 
of the whole world, but every city to draw 
all to itfelf i and that the Englifh are no 
lefs guilty of thefe partialities thah any o- 
ther trading nation. At thefe words Sir 
Chr— was pleafed to afk me what were 
thofc partialities ip point of trade, of which 
the Englifh were guilty, and towards what 
nations: that for his part, he accounted 
them the frankeft dealers, and the jufteft 
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traders of the world. I faid I would not 
infift upon the ill ufage of the Scots na- 
tion in 'their late attempt to fettle in Da- 
ricn, nor enquire how far the late ere&ed 
council of trade did in that afiair fecond 
the partialities of a court engaged m myf- 
terious interefts with France ; but deiired 
to know his opinion of the ufage their own 
colony in Ireland had received from them^ 
and that he would excufe me, if I fhould 
let fall any exprefSon about that matter 
which might feem hard ; becaufe in cafe 
he could give me fatisfadion in this par- 
ticular, I fhould very much incline to an 
incorporating union of the two nations. 
He anfwered, that he was very indiflerent 
what courfe the Scots fhould take in the 
matter of an union, yet would not refufe 
to argue the point with me; and as to 
my queflion concerning Ireland^ he faid, 
he was of opinion, that a good meafure 
vof flHdtnefs and feverity is abfblutely ne- 
ccflary to keep them from the thoughts 
of fctting up for themfelves, and pretend- 
ing to depend no longer upon England. 
2 Ifaid 
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I faid that fome late writers had underta* 
ken to prove by authentick records^ that 
the relation of that country to England 
was founded rather upon a very ftrift uni- 
on than a conquefl. But certainly, though 
the native Irifh were conquered, your own 
colony was not; which yet you favoured 
no longer than till you faw them begin 
to fiouri{h and grow rich. And to fhew 
what we are tcf exp^dl, if ever we begin 
to thrive, though never fo long after our 
union, I (hall give fome inftance of your 
conduct towards Ireland in relation to 
trade. A law was made that no tobacco 
ihould be planted either in England or Ire- 
land i and another, that no perfon, except 
of England or Ireland, might trade to the 
Englifti plantations. Yet in the time of 
King Charles the fecond, great hardfhips 
and impediments were laid upon all thofe. 
who fhould trade from Ireland to the 
Englifli plantations, though they were 
dill obliged to obferve the law againft 
planting' tobacco in Ireland. And till the 
time of the late King no law was made 
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in England for encouraging the uroollen 
manufaa^ire, but the like encouragements 
were given to the people of Ireland. Yet 
during that reign a law was made, which 
prohibits the exportation of all woolka 
manufaftures from Ireland to foreignports, 
ftnd lays fo high a duty upon all that ihali 
be imported from thence into England, as 
amounts to a prohibition. I forbear to 
mention zsxf other hard(hips put upon 
thofe of that country, and chiefly the Scots 
who are iS^tled in the northern parts^ 
though that colony ftill increafes, to our 
lofs and your advantage. You fpeak of a 
conquered nation, faid Sir Chr^^— «, who 
have no fbvereigh rights belonging to them. 
I ipeak of a nation, iaid I, who affirm 
you have no fliadow of right to make laws 
for them; that the power which the 
King's council has afliimed was gotten by 
furprize; and that their firft fubmiffion 
was founded on a treaty of union, which 
now on account of fome rebellions fup«> 
preiled, is called a conqueft. But Aire, z$ 
I £iid before, you never conquered jour 
Z own 
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own coloay, and ihorefore ought to do 

them juftice. Now if after an union with 

U6 the leaft cpnunotion ihould happen in 

:Scotland, fuppo£s on account of .chufc;^ 

tgqvernn^eoti might we not ejcpc^ that 

•die fuppreffion of this would Jikewife bp 

called a conqueft, and we or our po^Cr 

:rity -be treated as a conquered people? 

.But cs^i there be a more certain indication 

of wh^t we may ejcpedt in poipt erf" trade 

from an union, than the u^ge qf the poft- 

.nati^ who ietded in England and the plan-* 

.t|iqons, upon the faith qf rights d^Ured 

.and ratified by both hoiiies of parliament* 

sxmfycmcd by the decifions of all your 

courts, and $Lffirmed,by the lyord chief 

Jqilice Coke in the moft hyperbolical 

terms, to be according to conunon and all 

;law, which.yet have been wholly violated 

and taken away, even to the prejudice of 

.tbc.EnglUh nation by the lofs of fuch a 

^number of people ? Thefe. things ieem ip- 

.difpenfably to require a guaranty, when 

dxe two parliaments come to be. united^ 

where we may poffibly have fifty votes 
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to five hundred, in a houfe already abound- 
ing fo much in partialities, that the mem* 
, ber«-who ferve f<x one part of the king- 
dom, are frequently found in oppofition 
to the repr^fentatives of another, for the 
. fake only of the particular intereft of their 
own countries. Indeed, replied Sir Chr— -, 
if your diffidence be fo great, there can 
be no union. Sir, faid I, if the matters 
of fad I mention are true, as I think they 
are undeniable, I am contented to make 
you judge of what we may exped; from 
the nature of the thing, and genius of 
your people. In the firfl place, what ie- 
curity can a leiler nation, which unites to 
a greater, have, that all the conditions of 
union (hall be duly obferved, unlefs a third 
be admitted for guaranty of the agree- 
ment? And I fuppofe you would rather 
chufe to hear no more of an union, than 
that Holland or France fhould be the 
guarantees. True, faid he; but guaran- 
tees are only proper in treaties of peace 
between nations not united: Unions of 
nations, efpecially incorporating unions, 

of 
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of which we arc fpcaking, fuppofe no 
breach of conditions ; and we do not find 
that the nations which were fo united to 
the republick of Rome had any guaran- 
tees for their fecurity. Sir, (aid I, the 
union of thofe nations, and thek admHion 
to the rights and privileges of the city of 
Rome, coukl have no guarantees, becaufe 
they were noble conditions given by that 
wife and generous ftate to nations they 
had conquered, and had in their power to 
ufe as they pleafed: and if Ireland be yours 
by conqucft, why do you not ufe them as 
well? 'Twill certainly be our intereft, faid 
Sir Chr— , to obferve the conditions on 
which we unite with Scotland. Do you 
think, replied I, that you , always follow 
your intereft ? I muft acknowledge, faid he, 
not always. Then, faid I, if at any time 
you (hould depart from your true intereft 
in this matter, we ftiall want a guarantee 
and find none: On the other hand, if the 
temper, conduct and inclinations of ypur 
people be confidered, 'twill appear that, 
except the union with Wales, which isftill 
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attended with great imperfe^ns and it^ 
conveniences, ^ey have never Ihewn the 
leaft difpc^tion to unke with any other 
nation, though fuch as either flood upon 
equal terms with them, or fudi as tbqr 
conquered, or even planted. How your 
colonies in America are treated, is well 
known to all men. You never cotdd unite 
with Normandy, which had conquered 
^you» nor with any part of Franibe that 
you had conquered. But your <^]|xre£- 
^ons in both were the ptincipal cau|b ^ 
your expulfiion from^ofe countries. Yop 
could not unite with the ftates of HqI* 
land, when England was likewiiea rep^hr 
lick. And iince the time of the late rer 
volution, which was ^e6ked by the afliH:r 
ance of the flates, and £ivQi thefe nations 
from utter ruin, you can hardly endure 
the name of a Dutchman ; and have coeated 
them on all occaiions with,Aich fcur rilous 
cxpreflions, as are peculiar to the geofif 
rality of your people. And if I fhoutd 
but touch upon the uiage we continually 
meet vtfith from this nation, I ihouUl 

not 
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TOt be believed, if all Europe wew not 
&tfficdemly informed cf their hatred 'to 
«1I Grangers, and inveterate malice againft 
fhe Scots. I know very well, that men 
of gravity and good breeding among you 
are not guilty of fcurrilous refleftions on 
any nation. But when we are to confi- 
ider the caEfe in queftion, we mtrft 4iave a 
juft regard to die temper ^nd generafl i31f- 
position of the people. At thefe ^words 
^ir £dw-rd, all in a fkme, cries out, 
What a pother is here about an union 
with Scotland, of v^hichall the advantage 
;^;<^(bairbave, will be no mdre dianwhat 
a man gets by marrying aljcggar, a loufe 
for her portion ? Upon this I turned to 
tte 'Earl and Sir Qir— , and faid, that if 
Sir Edw-rd had fpokentheie words in the 
houfe of commons, I mighrnot take no- 
tice df them, or queftron^his freedom of 
ipeech irtthat place y but fince he is pleaicd 
€0 cxprefs himfelf after this manner in a pri- 
vate converfation, I fhall likewife take the 
Iftcrty toiay, that I wonder he is not afraid 
fuch language fhouMmake us fufpedthim 

not 
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not to be defcendcd of the noble family 
whofe name he bears. Sir £dw-rd going 
on with great paiSon ; What account^ faid 
fae> ihould we make of Scotland, fo often 
trampled under foot by our armies? Did 
not prote&or Seymor at the battle of Mu£- 
cleborough give you fuch a rout as de* 
ftroyed the heft part of your nobility and 
gentry ? And of late years did not the 
very fcum of our nadon conquer you ? 
Yes, faid I, after they had with our ail 
£ftance conquered the King and the nobi- 
lity and gentry of England: andycttha^t 
which you call a conqucft, was a difputc 
between parties, and not a national quar- 
rel 'Twas, faid he, infeparable from the 
fortune of our Edwards to triumph over 
your nation. Do you mean Edward of 
Carnarvan, faid I, and his victory at Ban- 
nockburn ? No, replied he, I mean Ed* 
ward the firft and third, whofe. heroic ac^ 
tions no princes have ever equalled Sur^ 
faid I, you do not mean the honour of 
the firft, or the humanity of the third fo 
fignally manifefted at Berwick: nor the 

murder 
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murder of Wallis by the firft Edward, 'or 
the poifonbg of Randolph carl ^of Mur- 
ray by the third, after they had both re- 
fufed to give battle to chofe heroes. Sir 
Chr— , whofc temper and gravity could 
not bear this upbraiding ^ach other with 
old ftories, interrupted thefe &llies, and 
defired I would farther explain myfelf 
touching an union between England and 
Ireland. The better conditions you give 
them, faid I, the greater wifdom you will 
(hew. But you do not confider, faid Sir 
Chr— --, that Ireland lies more commodi- 
oufly fimated for trade, and has better har- 
bours than England ; and if th^ had the 
fame freedom and privileges, might carry 
the trade from us. Ay, faid I, there 'tis : 
trade is the conftant ftuinbling block, and 
ball of contention. But do you think, 
that if Ireland, by a juft and equal union 
with England, (hould encreafe in riches^ 
fuch an encreafe would prove fo prgudi- 
cial to England, where the feat of the go- 
vernment is ? 
Certainly. 

Then 
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Thbn» faidi, 'twere better to exclude 
beland wfadly from trade ; for ia that 
cafe the tmde of England would increaie 
by fo much as Ireland now po&fles ; and 
the power and riches of England confined 
at: home would be no longer in danger of 
pafiing iato any other nation. 

I B£Li£VE you may be in the right. 

You will certainly find me to be ib, iaid 
ly if in order to manage thia new accefii- 
on^ of trade,, all the people of Ireland 
ihould be brought over CO England ; iorxn 
this cafe the value of England would ia^ 
cneafemuch more than can be expeded to 
accrue firom Ireland in the prefent cirt- 
cmmibuices of things, that country being 
fcequently not only unprofitable, but bur* 
denfome to England. 

I AGR^Enc widi you. 

But, &id' I, if Irdand fliould be kfc 
wichcmt inhafaitantSy I fear the French 
King wooid take hold of the occafion, and 
poflefi Innielf of the whole country. That 
would only weaken him, faid he, whp 
grafping at the poiTefiion of the Spanifh 

monarchy. 



monarchy; has no number of people to 
i^e. But» faid I^ a port in the proYince 
of Munfter fo near the entry of the chan- 
nel, and over-againil Breft, might be of 
uie to himj require no great number of 
men to maintain, and be of the moft dan- 
gerous confequence to us. So that fof 
argument fake we muft fuppoie Ireland 
funk in the fea s and then you will ceafe 
to fear either that they may fet up £>r 
them&lves, or carry away the trade from 
England. And being po&flbd of all their 
people and riches, you will be no longer 
liable to the expence of defending that 
kingdom. From theie fuppofitions> £iid 
he, the coniequence is juft. Do you noc 
think, continued I, that for the fame rea- 
fons it maght be the intereft of England 
to bring the people of the fix northern 
counties into the fouth, provided that 
country could alio be funk ? For trade will 
certably increafe, and be more eafily ma^ 
naged, when brought within a leis com* 
pafs. Beiides, you would then have io 
broad a ditch to fecure you againft the 

Scots 
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Scots^ that you would be rid of any trou-^ 
ble from them aifo. He could not but 
acknowledge the parity of reafon, and jaid; 
that if nature had madeiuch a ditch from 
the beginning, the happinefs of England 
had been complete. I added, that Wales 
being a country inconsiderable either for 
Ibil or commerce, that people might be 
much more advantageoufly imployed in 
trading here than in keeping goats at home $ 
and your union with them become much 
ftri£ter by bringing them nearer London : 
and then I think that country might like- 
wife be funk with advantage. Though 
you banter, faid he, yet the confequence 
will undeniably follow from your fuppo- 
fitions. And do you not think, faid I, the 
fame arguments would prove, that all the 
confiderable trade of the world might be 
brought into one city, and all mankind to 
live within and about that place P 

P£RHAPS. 

For what end then, faid I, did God 
create fuch vaft tradls of land^ capable of 
producing fo great variety and abundance 

of 



of all things necefiary and ufeful to men ? 
In onfer^ I fuppofe, that chefe countries 
tnigbt not be inhabited, and that man« 
kind might confine tbemfelves to iilands> 
ftrak, buren and unwholfome fituations, 
and live upon trade. Can there be a 
greater difbrder in hun(ian af&irs ? Befides, 
we know that fuch numbers of men did 
not meet together in mm-afles, and other 
inconvenient ^aces out of choice \ but were 
forced ^nd driven by the violence of ty« 
Utiti'^ ix> ihdci^ chemfelves in difficult and 
inaoceffible fituations, as is plain by the 
exam^^ of Holland, Venice, Tyre and 
other cities: and ^en they were come 
together, they were neceflkated, in order 
M Jlibfift, to apply themfdves to manu- 
fadure, navigation, and the like arts. 
But if ilie gavemments of the world were 
wdl regulated, and mm might have the 
liberty <£ chufing, they would not be 
confined to fuch narrow, barren and un^ 
whoUbme places, nor live fo much at fea» 
or ici^he esiercife of a fedentary and un« 
mafirly tt^de^ to foment the lusmry oi a 
.. > Ec fewi 
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few ; but would difperfe themfelves over 
the world in greater or Icflcr numbers, 
according to the goodnefs of the foil, and 
live in a more free and manly way, at- 
tended with a more equal diilributioh of 
riches than trade and commerce wili allow. 
Trade is not the only thing to be confi-* 
dered in the government of nations : and 
juAice is due, even in point of trade, from 
one nation to another. For every good 
government has always encouraged indus- 
try, becaufe all mankind have a right to 
the fruits of theif own labour. And on 
that account all governments which put 
difcouragements on the induftry of their 
fubjeds are not upon a right foot ; but 
violent, and confequently unjuft. Soft 
and fair, faid Sir Chr— , the confequen- 
ces of thefe niaxims reach farther than 
perhaps you imagine. We muftnot rely 
tod much upon our own fpecula^ions, or 
think the world can ever be rightly go- 
verned ; but muft take things as they are, 
and confider the intgreft of the fociety in 
vrfiich we live*: And if any profitable 

trade 
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trade be in the poiieOion of our neigh- 
bours, we may endeavour to difpoflefs 
them of that advantage for the good of 
our own ibciety. Though this (hould be 
granted, faid I, yet you ought not to deny 
to a people, who like Ireland live under 
your government, the fruits of their in- 
duftry. This fure is great injuftice. 
^ Not at all, faid he ; for as I told you, 
they may break with us, and fet up a di- 
ftinft government in oppofition to our right, 
and perhaps with the ruin of this nation. 
What can tempt and provoke them fo 
much, faid I, to do io^ as unjuft ufage ? 
But the fureft way, replied he, is, to put 
it out of their power to feparate from us. 
If fo, faid I, you muft dwn your way of 
governing that people to be an oppreflion; 
fince your defign is to keep them low and 
weak, and not to encourage either virtue 
or induftry . For the light of nature teaches, 
that men ought not to ufe one another 
unjuftly on any account, much le(s under 
the fpecious pretext of government. But 
we have a right, anfwered he, to ufe 
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them at difcrction, bccaufe wc have can- 

quered them. 

Then you have a right to do hguftice. 

*Tis not injuftice, faid he, bcxraufc it 
]8 our right. And you do not <x>nfider 
that things jtift in thetnfdves, «re not al- 
ways fo in relation to govcrnqKiit ; that 
the condition of human aflfairs necc(£ii4ly 
obl^s thofc that govern, to attend the 
good and intcrcft of die whole £)ciety, and 
not to be over fcrupulous in doing exa6t 
jufticc to J)afticular perfonsj c^cdsAly if 
their intereft fliould happen to be different 
from that of the community. And for 
this reafon thoii countries wiiich aire moft 
remote from the feat of the government, 
ought not to expeft an equal participation 
of liberty and knmimitics ^th tbofe that 
Ke at kfs diftance. For if thi^^&ouM 
enjoy the fame privileges, lixe fubje6tion 
of ftich nations could not be fecured. You 
know that under the Ronimn government 
the liberties and privileges of thofe who 
lived in and abom the city of Rome, were 
far greater than the reft of Italy tiajoyed, 

which 



which yet was pofleiied of many more 
than any of the {>royinces. I doubt not, 
iaid I, this order Was very prc^r to re- 
tain the dominion of the world in the 
power of one city. But I think thoie na* 
tions might have lived more happily under 
another kind of regulation \ and am fully 
perfuaded, that all great governments, whe- 
ther republicks or monarchies, not only 
difturb the world in their rife and fall \ but 
by bringing together fuch numbers of men 
and immenie riches into one city, inevi^ 
tably corrupt all good manners, and make 
them uncapable of order and difcipline, as 
you have already owned, and experience 
has but too well demonftrated. Rome, 
the greateft of all, inceflantly difturbed 
her neighbours for feven hundred years ; 
and after the conqueft of almoft all the 
known world, was corrupted by excefs of 
riches and power, and fpread the infedtion 
over all the parts of that empire, which 
at length brought in fo many barbarous 
nations, and. caufed fb many wars and fo 
great effqiion of blood, that the world fuf- 
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fcrcd as much by the overthrow and dc- 
ftrudion, as by the rife and continuance 
of that mighty power. Yet, faid he, I 
think 'tis neceffary that a confiderable bo- 
dy of people (hould be united under one 
government, and by that means enabled to 
defend themfelves againft a powerful ene- 
my, becaufe by the fuccefsful ambition of 
fome men, we frequently fee . great and 
formidable powers arife in the world, to 
the difturbance of all their neighbours. 
In that I perfedlly agree with you, faid f. 
Pray then, replied he, what numbers 
would you allow in fuch a body of men: 
or rather, what extent of territory would 
you think neceflary to a right divifion of 
the world into feveral diftindlgovernments, 
fince you are fo much an enemy to all great 
and over-grown powers ? You feem willmg, 
faid I, to confer fuch an office upon me^ 
that thofe who do not know my name, 
will take me for a fecond Phaleg. Not 
to lay (hen too great a burden upon you 
at once, anfwered he, I defire you to ac- 
quaint us into what parts you would dir 

vide 
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vide Europe, moft commodioufly to ob- 
tain the true ends of government. I re- 
plied, that God. and nature Teemed to have 
marked out certain portions of the world 
for fevcral great focieties of men ; having 
divided them from each other by feas and 
mountains, or fome remarkable difference 
of the foil and climate. The ifland of 
Britain and that of Ireland feem conve- 
jiiently tituated for one government: Spain 
^nd Portugal for another, becaufe they lie 
together in one compadl body, and are 
divided from the reft of Europe by the 
Pyrenean mountains. In like manner 
France is contained within the Alpes, Jura, 
-the Voge, the Ardennes and the Pyrenees* 
Italy is feparated from ail other parts by 
the Alpes ; and the three adjacent iflands 
feem naturally to belong to that country. 
The feventeen Provinces, the circles of 
Weftphalia and lower Saxony, with the 
archbiflioprick of Cologn and kingdom of 
Denmark,^ feem commodioufly placed to 
be united under one government. The 
reft of Germany, with the Swiis Cantons, 
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and the provinces that tie beevreen. thofe 
countries and the Adriatick iea^ might my 
well con^pc^ another. Norway, Swedei^ 
Finland, Liefknd, and the northern paru 
of European Mufcovy, lying under i^ 
£ime climate, noay be couTeniently joined 
together. Poland^ Pruffia, lithiiania, and 
the fouthem parts of the European Mvif* 
covy, with the little Tartary, nu^ht like* 
wife be properly united. The countries that 
lie to the north of Macedonia and Albania^ 
and oh thefouth of the Carpathian moun* 
tains, from Ayftria^ Sciria and Carniola 
to the Euxin fea» m%htbeaninthdiftin<St 
government, and Majcedonia, Albania, 
Thejfliily, Epirus, Achaia^ Morea, Negro* 
pout, Candia, and thead^cent iflands, a 
teitfh. And now I think I may reft, and 
take breath after fo long a journey, leav* 
ing xo any other the liberty of cotaking the 
like through the other three parts of the 
workL What ajil this tends to I cannot 
imagine, faid Sir Chr— ^ for by your di^ 
vifion, our owi^ government would con* 
tinue to be qC ais great extent as now; 

You 
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Yoif fliall know that, feid I, before vn 
part In the meah time, to }tiftify in fome 
meafbre the reafonaUenefs of this £vi- 
fion, you trtay eonfider that almoft every 
6ne of the ten paints, into which } have 
divided Europe, fpeaksa language diftinfl 
from all the reft, ^and that the pec^le are 
generally of the fame temper and like dif^ 
portions. Sir Edw-rd, impatient to hear 
a difcourfe about fb many things and pla- 
ces with which he is fo little acquainted, 
thought fit to interrupt us ; and direding 
his words' to me ; Sir, faid he> are you 
undertaking to teach us geography ? Elfe 
what can you mean by fuch a divifion of 
Europe ? Will you not allow, laid I, a 
private man to make an imaginary divi- 
fion of Qountries } when 'tis well known 
that a gr^t king In the beginning of the 
kft; agp contrived one of die fame nature? 
«rid you do not yet fully know what ufe 
1 fliail make of this divifion. You have 
)pd me into fudi a maae, faid the Earl, and 
tai&d fo many new thoughts in me, that 
without r^a^ (o our former reafoning, I 
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muft purfue fome of them. That whiclr 
occurs to me firfti is^ that if governments 
fo equal in ftrength either on account of 
their riches or fituation, fhould come to 
be eflabiiflied, mankind might live in 
greater peace than they do : efpecialiy if 
theie governments were by mutual alli^ 
ances obliged to preferve the common^ 
tranquillity. But you are to obfcrve, faid 
Sir Chr — , the imperfedion of this pro- 
je& to preferve peace in the world. For 
though pne or two of thefe governments 
ixiight not dare to difturb and injure the 
reft, yet nothing can hinder one half of 
them from combining againft the other. 
And as fuch wars would be managed by 
9 far greater number of forces than the 
prefent, mankind muft of coniequence be 
made more miferable. The namre of hu- 
man af&irs is fuch, faid I, that a perpe- 
tual peace is not to be preserved among 
men ; yet certainly fome conftitutions of 
government are better fitted to maintain 
the publick tranquillity than others.* And 
\ci place of the continual great sind ruinous 

wars. 
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war$, which queftions about the fucceflion 
of priftces, and their ambitious defigns, 
have intailed upon the world, things might 
be brought to lefs frequent contentions, and 
the publick animofitics either prevented 
from proceeding to open breaches 5 or if at 
fome times wars could no way be avoided^ 
they might be neither lafling nor bloody. 
If you can fhew, faid he, how fo happy 
a ftate of things may be introduced into 
jhe world, you will dothegreateftfervicc 
imaginable to mankind. For matters arc 
now brought to fuch a pafs, that in every 
war almoft all Europe and America, with 
a great part of Alia and Africa become en-- 
gaged. You are in the right, faid I ; and 
theie univerfal wars, as I may call them, 
which with little interruption have con- 
tinued more than thirty years, have to 
diftrefled this part of the world, and occa- 
sioned fuch diforder in the affairs of men, 
that Europe is thought to be diminifhed 
a full £fth in value. For wars, befides that 
they are become univerfal, are now wholly 
lyianaged by the force and power of money, 
I and 
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tod by that means moft grievoufly oppreft 

^xA iS^Q^ not only ch^ places that are the 

theatres of a^on, but even the rematcft 

TiUage and moft folitary cottage. And 

the French King havbg by the oppreffion 

of his futgeds^ and exad economy of hk 

affiurs, been able to keep fuch great nuosr 

bers of troops on foot, has obliged the reft 

of Europe to a proportionable escpence, 

and thereby made all wars by land at leaft 

twice as chargeable as formerly they were \ 

and I7 iea to exceed all example. But to 

gpvcyoti my opinion of this matter, I think 

mankind nught be beft preferved from 

fuch convulfions and miiery, if inftead of 

framing governments with r^ard only to 

a fingle fociecy, as I bdiere all legiflatqrs 

have hitherto done^ we ihould conftitute 

fuch as would be no lefi advantageous 10 

our ndghbours than ourfelves. You tal^ 

ftrangely , faid Sir Chr-«», as if our advan-^ 

tage were not frequendy InconMent with 

that of our neighbours. I am of opinion^ 

replied I, that the true intereft and good 

of any nation is the fame witli ^at of any 

other. 
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ether. I do noc fay that one focifcty ought 
not to rcpd the iigurics d£ another; fauit 
that no people ever did any kjuftioe to a 
.neighbouring nation, except by miihikiiig 
their own intereft. You talk, faidhe^crf 
iquftice, but I fpeak of advantage. If yoa 
go about, faid I, to take away by force 
fUBiy advantage that bek)0gsi;o a neighbour^ 
ing people, you not only do injuftrcc tt> 
them, but injure yourfelf by the example^ 
Whatever dw5 example be, replied he, the 
advantage vi^l accrue to nay country. For 
the prefent, and in appearance, iaid I. But a 
dtiszen in the fisr vice of his countcy, faid he. 
Is fK>t obliged to the fame Icruples as in his 
piiva(?c affairs ; and muft be true to his 
piiblick truft, and take care that the com- 
ftioawealth foflfer no prgodice. Then, 
faid I, no man can be a good citizen of a 
particular commonWealth, and a citizen of 
the Worlds no man can be a true friend 
to his country and to mankind at the fanre 
time. I confefs, faid he, this conchifipn 
ftaturatly follows: but we may not dif- 
penfe w«h the intereft of our country as 
tv4th our own; and you know thepreoepts 

contained 
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contained in the fermon on the mount te^ 
late to the anions /of private men. Do 
you think then, (aid I, that one nation 
cannot do injuftice to another ? Yes^ 
anfwered he, when that which is done 
18 to the prgudice of both. And do 
you not alfo think, faid I, that one na- 
tioa may make an unjuft war againft an* 
other ? 

Yes. 

Then if your country fhould make fuch 
a war with fuccefs, they would have ac« 
compliflied an unjuft defign. Trbe, faid 
he; but if thereby any advantage accrue 
to the nation, this becomes an acquired 
right to the people, and ought to be de« 
fended by all thofe who are intrufted with 
the publick afiairs. Now if afterwards it 
fhould happen, faid I, that fuch a neigh- 
bouring nation fliould renew the war, in 
order to recover what they had loft, would 
that war be unjuft on their part? 

I THINK not. 

Then you lay a foundation as well for 
your neighbours to make a juft war againft 
you, as for your own nation to make an 

advantageous 
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advantageous war (which you fay is not 
unjuft) againft theni* This fure is far 
froni the defign ti abolifhing wars fo far 
as may be poflible. By what other means 
then, faid he, may we hope to obtain this 
good end? The moft efFedhial way, re- 
plied I, is, that all fuch governments as 
are of a fufficient force to defend them-^' 
felves, fhould be rendered either uncapa- 
ble or unfit to make conquefls. Foi* the 
ambitious defires of men to encreafe their 
dominions, have always been the princir 
pial cauie of difturbing the peace of : the 
world. 'Tis impoflible, faid Sir Edward 
S*-m^r, to take away that natural andge-^ 
nerous inclination which is found in! the 
beft of men, to extend the empire of their 
country ; efpecially among us, who have 
fuch great examples in our hiftory to en- 
courage us, and fo noble and populous a 
cityj which by being fituated ne^r the 
fouth-eaft point of the ifland, lies^ as con- 
Yieniently to command the north bf Fyance 
and all the Low Countries, a$ thd thriee 
kingdoms. But Sir^ faid I^ do you j^pprpve^ 

what 
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what Sir Chr-«- has faid, dhat wa)s are 
tobeaboUfliodl^allpoffibltmeaos} Siip« 
pofe Idoj fasd he$ yet Iimt' can £> Arong 
aa isKlioacbQ, ibund not <Dnly in panku^ 
larineii, botfinnetifxies intbei^olehod^ 
of a^people, bealoeredt If xkt dominksig 
of a ftace, £iid I, might not be tncreaj(ed 
by conqueft. 

Hbw is that pofilble i? 

If, &r fian nyi c^ £ud I, levery oM ^ 

daiie ten pardons of Eurc^ Imendoned 

befbre» had tea or twelve fMrerdgn cities 

well foctifiod iiviichin to territories, ^a<>h 

of diem poQeiBttgand governing the aidja«* 

oentdiftiiidbi fuch a goiremment ftcength-* 

enod with forts in pailes, and other cq«i* 

imnent {daces, might be very t:a|>able to d«K 

iendltftlf, and yetaiMgcther unfit for c<m* 
qoeft. 

Bc^AVsE, faid I, a oonqucA divided into 
twelve pants would be of little account, 
liiey codd niot be-madc adjacent to the fo- 
^»rakttfes*o which they ought to belong. 
•at,fe|dhe^ibch conquered places fjught 

be 
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be governed in common to the advantage 
of the vtrhole union. That^ replied I, 
would be like a pofleffion in common, for 
which no man has any particular afFe&i- 
on, and on that account lies always neg- 
leded. ButyoutaUc^ faid Sir £dw-rd, of 
ibvereign cities ; I fancy you mean repub- 
licks ; which is nothing to us, who live 
under the benign influence of monarchy. 
You may fuppdfe thofe cities, faid I, to 
be the capitals of fbvereign and indepen* 
dent kingdoms or countries. For of fuch 
fovereignties united under one monarch we 
have many examples. And the prince may 
either keep his court in each of them fuc- 
ceflively i or, which is better, refide in the 
country, and permit no more buildings 
about his palaces than are abfolutely ne- 
ceffiiry for his domeilicks, and the diA 
patch of publick bufinefs, and not to har« 
bour a crew of lazy, profligate and vici- 
ous wretches, fit only to render his court 
a mere fink of corruption, and a femina- 
ry to propagate all manner of vice through 
the whole nation. So that we may pro-. 
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ceed to reafbn cx)nceming the excellency 
of thofe governments, which confift of 
divers fovercignties united for their com- 
mon defence, whether cities or kingdoms 5 
whether independent already, or to be 
made fb in order to put fuch a defign m 
execution ; whether governed by a prince, 
or by a great council of delegates. But 
certainly, faid he, if thefc diftind fove- 
Jreignties were incorporated imder one head 
and city, fuch a government would be of 
greater force. If you mean, {zxdi I, to di- 
fturb their own peace, and that of their 
neighbours, I grant your affertion. 

How fo ? 

You muft acknowledge, faid I^ that a 
great city is nwrc tumultuous and dSfbr- 
derly^ and therefore more capable of dif. 
turbing its own peace than imall ones, 
ahd much more violently inclined to con- 
quer other countries, becaufe better able 
to retain the comjUeft. But fere, faid he, 
if divers fmall fovercignties were united 
under one prince, his authority vrould bet- 
ter prefcirve peace among them, than if 

they 
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they wert governed by a council of del^ 
gates, which in my opinion is only proper 
to iet thelil togedier by the ears. I . am 
very glad> faid I, that you chink fuch 
united governments more fuitable 10 mo^ 
narchie& dKin to commonwealths 5 for if 
that be true, there will be greater hopes 
of introducing them into the world. And 
indeed a prince feems much more fitted 
to be at the head of fuch a league, than a 
council^ as to the military part, in which 
prmcipally fuch an union has dccafion to 
exert its power. So that I have nothing 
rarore to do than to prove that fuch go« 
vemmenits are of all others the befl to pre-- 
&rve mankind, as vtrell from great and 
deftrudtive wars^ as from corruption of 
manners^ and moft proper to give to eve^ 
tj part of the world that juft (hare in the 
government of themfelves which is due 
to them . If yoo can prove, faid Sir Chr-— , 
what you undertake, I fhall have no mord 
to &f. 'Tis indeed, faid I, a moft iur^ 
prizing thing to mte, that not only all 
thofe who- have ever aftually formed go^ 
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vernments, but even thofe who have writ- 
ten on that fubjcdt, and contrived fcbemes 
of conftitutions, have, as I think, always 
framed them with refped: only to particular 
nations, for whom they were defigned, and 
without any regard to the reft of mankind. 
Since, as they could not but know that 
every fociety, as well as every private man, 
has a natural inclination to exceed in every 
thing, and draw all advantages to itfelf, 
they might alfo have feen the neceffity of 
curbing that exorbitant inclination, and 
obliging them toconfider the general good 
and intereft of mankind, on which that 
of every diftindl fociety does in a great 
meafure depend. And one would think 
that politicians, who ought to be the beil: 
of all moral philofophers, (hould have con-^ 
iidered what a citizen of the world is. 
'Tis true, ibmething like a confideratjon 
of the common good of mankind, appeared 
in the conftitution of the Achaian league • 
and if any of the antients ever had a 
right view in this affair, the founders of 
that government were the men. But the 

mighty 
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mighty power of the Roman common- 
wealth opprefled them in the very in- 
fancy of their eflablifhment, and io de- 
prived pofterity of a perfedt knowledge 
of the tendency of that conftitution. Moft 
governments have been framed for con^ 
quefts ; that is, to difturb the peace of 
manldnd : though I know that fome were 
lefs fitted for conqueft than others, as the 
ariftocratical. But there was nothing e- 
ven in thofe conflitutions that could fuffi- 
ciently reftrain thedefire of enlarging their 
dominions, though no way formed to 
that end ; which has frequently brought 
great calamities upon many of thofe go- 
vernments, as the examples of Venice and 
Sparta demonftrate. In the laft of which 
the wife legiflator having formed the man- . 
ners of the people for war, and the confti- 
tution altogether unfit to retain conquefts^ 
I would willingly perfuade myfelf, that he 
defigned thefe two things fliould balance 
each other, in order to keep that people 
always exercifed to arms, and yet not 
give them the occafion of rifing to 
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fuch a height, as would inevitably preci- 
pitate them into ruin. And this, I think^ 
fhould have been obvious to all legiflators, 
that whoever contrives to make a people 
wry rich and great, lays the foundation 
of their mifery and deftrudkion, which in 
a (hort tinae will neceffarily overtake them. 
For fuch viciffitudes of human affairs arc 
as certain as thofe of heat and cold in the 
revolution of the year ; and no condition 
of men, or publick focieties, is durable 
and lafting, except fuch as are eflaUi/hed 
in mediocrity. Now in fmall governments 
laws may be duly executed, and the man- 
ners of men in a great meafure prefervcd 
from corruption : but becaufe fuch govern*^ 
ments are not of force fufficient to defend 
themfelves, a confiderable number of them 
fhould be united together for the common 
fafety 5 by which union and league they 
will be enabled to refifl a powerful inva- 
fion, and yet remain uncapable of conqueft. 
The three kingdoms of Scotland, England 
and Ireland, may fcrvc for an example of 
this ; which, though fituated on ifland», 

are 
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are yet In thtar prcfent condition expofe4 
to die fate of a (ingle battle, if a grqa; 
army of enemies could be landed near 
London. But if gpod forts were ereae4 
in the moft conliderable pafles 5 and twelve 
cities with all the fea-ports well fortified, 
the lofs of many battles would not de- 
termine the matter. And confidering that 
pur naval force might in a great meafure 
intercept the fupplies of the enemy, we 
might defend ourfelves againft all our 
neighbours. And as fuch a conflitutioa 
would be altogether unfit to molell themj 
fo it would give them little encourage^- 
ment to difturb our peace. At this rate, 
faid Sir Chr — ^, if we ftiould continue long 
in peace, and unaccuftomed to war, we 
jnight become a prey to the firft invader. 
I anfwercd, that I did not think we ought 
to be wholly unconcerned in the afi^airs of 
the continent ; but that fuch a conftitu- 
don would certainly keep us from the dan- 
ger of making conquefts abroad, which 
m the prefent ftate of things any ambiti- 
4>\x% prince may attempt* Our militia's 
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might be ufefuUy and honourably imploy* 
cd in affifting our neighbours to form the 
like le^ues on the continent \ and a gra- 
dual propagation of fuch excellent govern- 
ments would become eafy, when mankind 
ihould be convinced of the great happi- 
nefe and fccurity they would enjoy by liv- 
ing under them. And though theie leagues 
might poflibly at fome time make wars 
upon one another on occafion of a fudden 
pique, or to take revenge for fome un- 
neighbourly adtion ; yet fuch wars could 
not be lafting, becauie nothing but hopes 
of making acquifitions and conquefts can 
make them ib. And as to the advantage 
of having twelve cities governing them- 
felves happily and virtuoufly, inftead o{ 
one great vicious and ungovernable city, 
I leave it to your confideradon, who have 
{o judiciouily (hewn, that great cities do 
not only corrupt the manners of their 
own inhabitants, but thofe of whole na- 
tions, and deftroy all good government. 
Cities of a moderate extent are eafily go* 
verned, and the example and authority of 

one 
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one virtuous man is often fuflicienc to 
keep up good order and difcipline ; of 
which we have divers inftances in the hif* 
tory of the Grecian republicks : whereas 
great multitudes of men are always deaf to 
to all remonftrances^ and the frequency of 
ill example is more powerful than laws. 
But, faid Sir Chr— -, to reduce London 
within the compafs of the old walls, feems 
a thing impradicable. This difficulty will 
be removed, replied I, when this city (hall 
be only the capital of the neighbouring 
counties. 'Twill be thought injuftice, faid 
he, to remove the feat of the government 
from a place which has been fo long pofleff- 
ed of that great advantage. The injuftice, 
faid I, has been greater, that one place has 
lb long enjoyed thofe profits which ought 
to have been divided among the confiderable 
cities of the nation. I am afraid, faid he» 
that all endeavours to difturb the affairs of 
fo great a body of people, only out of a re- 
mote profpeft of bettering their condition 
by a new regulation, may fall under the 
imputation of folly: and that men would 
think it hard to be plunged into fuch diffi- 

culties^ 
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culcies, as ib great a change would necef-^ 
ferily occafion. Sir, faid I, if a French King, 
when he is in peace with other nation«|» 
fliould iuddenly attack us with his whola 
power, how can we refift him in our pre^ 
&nt condition ; having no fortified citiesi 
and the great feat of all our riches and 
power expofed to the very firft infult of the 
invader ? One would think fuch a people 
were predeftinated to ruin. You talk of the 
folly and hardfhip of putting men into ibme 
difficulties hy a new regulation o£ ihcit af- 
fairs, and feem not to confider how much 
more cruel a thing it would be to fufier 
thefe nations to be inflaved by a foreign in«- 
vafion, or ineviubly lofe their liberty by 
that corruption of manners which this vi- 
cious and profligate city difFufes into every 
part. I did not forefee, faid Sir Chr— , what 
ufe you would make of my complaint a*- 
gainft the depravation of manners that 
reigns in this town, but acknowledge the 
confequence you draw to be juil $ and that 
if we defign to diminifh the corruption, wc 
mufl leffen the city. What vifions have wc 
here, faid Sir Edward ? dcflroy the grcatefl 

and 
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arid moft glorious city of the world to pro- 
fccute g whimfical prqcft,! Sir, replied I, 
you have heard what I have anfwered to 
Sir Chr— 5 andbefides, do you not think 
the remoter parti of England iigured by 
being obliged to have recourfe to London 
for almoft every thing, and particularly for 
jufticc ? Do you not think them wronged, ia 
that almoft all the treafure of England is 
ydarly laid out in this place, and by that 
means the fubftance of the other parts ex- 
haufted, and their rents and revenues dimi- 
nifhed ? This, faid he, is of little impor^ 
tancc to the nation, fp long as they continue 
to rife in the counties that lie neareft to the 
capital. I do not know that, replied I, but 
am of opinion, that if inftead of one, we had 
twelve cities in thefe kingdoms pofTeflTcd of 
equal advantages, fo many centers of men, 
f iches and power, would be much more 
advantageous than one. For this vaft city is 
like the head of a ricketty child, which by 
drawing to itfelf the nourifhment that 
Ihould be diftributed in due proportions t6 
the reft of the languifliing body, becomes fo 
ovcr-chsirged, that frenzy and death un^ 

avoidably 
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avoidably enfue. And if the number of 
people and their riches would be hx greater 
in twelve cities than now in one, which I 
think no man will difpute j and that theie 
cities were fuch as are fituated in conve* 
nient diftances from each other, the relief 
and advantages they would bring to every 
part of thefe kingdoms would be unfpeak* 
able. For example, if the people of York- 
ihire or Devon(hire were not obliged to go 
farther than York or Exeter to obtain juP- 
ftice, and confequently had no occaiion to 
^nd money out of thofe. counties, how 
foon (hould we fee another face of things in 
both ? how foon would they double and tre^ 
bletheirprefent value? ThatLondon (hould 
draw the riches and government of the three 
kingdoms to the fouch-eaft comer of this 
ifland, is in fome degree as unnatural, as for 
one city to poilefs the riches- and govern-- 
ment of the world. And, as I faid before, 
that men ought to be difperfed over all 
countries in greater or le£(er numbers ac- 
cording to the fertility of the foil $ ib no 
doubt juftice fhould be adminiftred to all 
in the moft convenient manner that may 

be 
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be» and no man be obliged tofeek it at an 
inconvenient diftance. And if the other 
parts of government are not alio commu- 
nicated to every coniiderable body of men ; 
but that fbme of them muft be forced to 
depend upon others^ and be governed by 
thofe who refide far from them, and little 
value any intereft except their own, ftudy- 
ing rather how to weaken them in order 
to make fure of their fubjedtion ; I iay, all 
fuch governments are violent, unjuft and 
unnatural I (hall add, that fo many diffe- 
rent feats of government will highly en- 
courage virtue. For all the fame ofBces 
that belong to a great kingdom, mull be 
in each of them ; with this difEerence, that 
the offices of fuch a kingdom being always 
burdened with more bufinefs than any one 
man can rightly execute, moft things are 
abandoned to the rapacity of iervants; and 
the extravagant profits of all great officers 
plunge them into all manner of luxury, and 
debauch them from doing good : whereas 
the offices of thefe lefler governments ex- 
tending only over a moderate number of 
people^ will be duly executed, and many 
a men 
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flftcn have occafions put into their hands of 
doing good to their fellow citizens. So many 
dificrcm ieats of government will h^hly 
tend Co the improvement of all arts and 
iciences} and affi>rd great vat iety of enter^ 
caiqment to all foreigners and others of a 
curious and inquifitive genius^ as the an-» 
cknc cities of Greece did. I percdve now, 
£ud Sir EdW'<'d» the tendency of all this 
dUcoiir&. On my confcience he has con* 
frived the whole icheme to no other oad 
than toiet his own country on an equal foot 
wiih England and the reft of the world. To 
tell you the truths faid I ; the infuperable 
dt6iculty I found of making my country 
happy by any other way, led me infen6« 
\kf lo the difcorery of thefe things; which^ 
if I miftake not^ have no other tendency 
than to render, noc only my own country^ 
but aU max^ind as happy as the imper^f 
lections of human nature will adncut. Fori 
<on0dered that in a ftatc of feparation frma 
Ip^land, my country wodki be perpetually 
involved in bloody and deftrafiive wass^ 
And if we ihould be united to thatkingdons 
in any other mrnxxg we msift of necefficy 
. . fall 
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fall under the miferablc and langmfhing 
condition of ali places that depend upon 
ca remote feat of government. And pray 
where lies the prejudice, if the three king- 
dotns were united on fo equal a foot, as for 
ever to take away all fufpicion and jealou- 
fy of feparation ? that virtue and induftry 
might be univerfally incouraged, and every 
part contribute chearfuUy and in d^ue pro- 
portion to the fecurity and defence of this 
unioi>, which will preferve us fo effedually 
from thofe two great calamities, war and 
corruption of manneris. This is the only 
joft and rational kind of union. All other 
coalitions are but the unjuft fubjedlion of 
one people to another. Here I flopped; birt 
after fome paufe finding the reft of the 
company {thnt, 1 continued to fay, that 1 
would not pretend to determine whether 
each of the portions into which I had di- 
vided Europe, fhould be confined to the 
precife number of twelve cities : though 
poffibly if there were more, th^y might be 
fubjed: to. fome confuiion; and if not fo 
many, would not anfwer the end : That I 
woiild not determine whether they fhould 
I altogether 
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altogether confift of cities that are already 
coniiderable, as in thefe iflands are London, 
Briftol, Exeter, Chefter, Norwich, York, 
Sterling, Invcrriefis Dublin, Cork, Gallo- 
way, Londonderry ; or whether fome other 
places more conveniently fituated >for 
ftrength, and more capable of fortification, 
might not rather be of the number. But 
this eafy divifionof territory I think indif- 
penfiibly neceflary, that to every city all the 
next adjacent country ihould belong. I 
was going on to open many things concern-* 
ing thefe leagued governments, when a fer- 
vant came to acquaint us that dinner was 
let on the table. We were nobly entertained, 
and after dinner I took leave of the compa- 
ny, and retiu'ned to my lodgings, having 
promifed to meet them again at another 
time todifcourfe £irther on the fame fubjeft* 

My lords, I fhall add nothing to this ac- 
count, being perfuaded that fi> long a narra- 
tion has already fiifficiently tired you. 
' I am. 

Your moft humble fervant. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

O M E Minifters and Gen- 
tlemen, being fenlible of 
the great oppofition, which 
has been made of late, to the 
Chriflian religion, agreed, to 
ufe their utmoft endeavours, 
to fupport the ancient and 
true proteftant do<Srines : and 
as there arc fome points, 
which are not controverted 
at prefent, they judged it 
proper to give a very brief 
fummary of thofe dodrinal 
truths, which are now at- 
tack'd with the greateft ve- 
hemence, and which they had 
a (pecial regard to, in the 
following articles. 
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DECLARATION,&c. 



I. 

THE light of nature afFords 
men fo much knowledge, as 
to the being and perfedions 
of God, that they are without ex- 
cufe, when they glorify him not as 
God ; but it is not fufficient, to gi\re 
a faving knowledge of the Moft 
High ; therefore God was pleas'd, to 
give a clear and full manifeftation 
of his mind and will, ip the fcrip- 
tures of the old and new teftament: 
which are the only and the perfect 
rule of &ith and pradice: and no 
dodrines are to be regarded, which 
are not there exprefs'd> or deduced 

A3 from 
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from thence, by neceflkry confe- 
quence. In the fcriptures nothing is 
reveal'd, contrary to right reafon; 
but many myfterics are there reveal- 
ed, which tranfcend finite reafon ; 
and they are to be received on the 
authority of the revealer, without 
enquiring into the mode of theixt 



II. 



The light of nature informs us,, 
that there is but one God, and that 
he is cloathed witix all pofUble per- 
fedions, and tlpiat befides the one 
God, there can be no other. This; 
dodrine of the unity of God is tr 
bundantly confirm'd, in the icdp-* 
ture ; but there it is reveal'd* t]Mt ixk 
the unity of the Godiiead, there are 
three peribos, the Father, tbe Sqq^ 
and the Hol^ spirit, who ace tb^. 

fame 
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iuat in nature, and all divine pe^- 
fedions ; fo that thefe three^ are the 
<)ad fupreitie God) die one objed of 
dor ^th and wQrflii|h 



lit. 
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God, from eternity, unch^lnge- 
ably ordain*d whatToever comes to 
pais, yet fo, as that he is not the 
author of iin, nor is violence ofier d 
^ dbe VFill of the creaturd: tho* 
h9 unchfangeably kno>«^,i whatibeve^ 
^iU' 6oAk6: tf> pai^i yet he haa not 
d:dcfded- asuf things beeaufe- he for&- 
&w it would comtt to pa^\ on eisl-^ 
tain coadkiont^r By hb doi^tee {bm^ 
0S autnkiild arc predeftindted to e^ 
tfdalbb^ file i .thcfo) Gody accord* 
tfig toctbb good pleafiae of hts* i^ilf^ 
has cbofe- in Chnft, owt oi hak^ hieer 
ibf«nagne)r,t withoitt any fos^fi^ht- of 

A 4 faith 
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^th or good works, as caufes or 
conditions moving bim thereto. Sock 
whom he choie in Chrift, he chofe 
that they might, in time, be. holy 
and blamelefs before him 3 the reft 
of mankind he,.in,hisfovereign plea- 
fure, has left to feel the confequences 
6f their t3:an%reiIion8. 



IV. 



God created our nrft parents iti 
honour and. innocence, and entered 
into a covenant of works with Adaia^ 
and all his pofterily ; but he bidoe 
this covenant, by finning, againft 
God. By this.apoftacy, he, and wt 
in him, fell from original nghteouf^ 
ne^ lofli communion with Q6d,mi 
^.became dead in fin. The guilt 
of Adam's firfl ;fia is imputed to 
his.pqfteiity, and a corrupt i^tuce ii 

A -V derived 
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<icrived to thciti,. whercBy Ih^ are 
^verfe to all goo^i snd pcone to aH 
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V. 



i 
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God the Father .wasi pleafeid/be^ 
fore the foundation of the world, 
to enter into a covenant with Chrift, 
die fecond Adam, and with all the 
."ded,. iri; him, .as his %mtual'leed : 
isL which ^sgreiement, Chrift ynden- 
Hook), to . do the . work of,- a furet/, 
irijfjilfiUiag . the. kw/ arid ifufferirig 
j^$tfh^ that' he mighty bring[ his fonk 
*nj^d^tight^:to glory..' In this co^ 
Yeoftftt, the ; mcA ample' provifion ; i^ 
^adciforthc'chofen people.; ibthat 
^.thetbleiHogs,. pertainirig to ialv^a* 
tioOjiacerbeftowed freely,, and do 
^t. depend}., on. any conditions, to 
he perforxpod: by; the ocatiire.. .In 

this 
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iMs God the Father (bisw*d tliegreat- 
m& of his wifdom, in contdvitig t 
way, whereiiv fecuiing the rigfate 
of his juftice, by punifhing fin, in 
the perfbn of the fiirety, he might 
yet {hew forth the riches of his gracq 
in ^fiog finncry. 



V!. 



When die MaeCs of ■ tim& tvai 
God the Son,, die Cutecj Hat 
his people, and the mediatt>r bec^mft 
God and theni» tooLapon hittt^the 
humam natoiie,^ cbmiifting^ «if a-isife 
body, and a- na&iutbie foul,- n^r a 
iiipeiaiigdick ^nnt ; whidt Jtamaft 
natnre he- took into uniomwitE ha 
dxvioe peribn;^ fb that Chfift: xi^mify 
Gody and tndy nan^ vi-oae pd^ 
6m: he. hesog made o^ a; womEOi^ 
was nnd&uadiBr t)|« ]im, 9a^ p«« 

fcaij 
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feAly fulfilled it, by obeying its 
CHrecepts, and fufFering the punifh- 
mcnt due to us: he endured griev- 
ous torments in his (bul, as well as 
|)ain in his body, and ofiering him- 
fclf up, in his human nature, which 
had an infinite value put upon it, 
arifing from the ujdion of that na- 
ture with his divine perfon, he yield- 
ed to the juftioe of God, a fall and 
proper &tis&4Sbion for the &as <^ his 
ipde: by which he delivn^ from 
QondeamatiMi, and gives^ a i%ht to- 
all ipiritual bleffing^ and to the 
glory of hieaven : the favmg benefits 
of hm death are extended no far- 
tiner, than to the ekd, for whonr 
he undertook, and in whofe place 
he died: for » all are fiived, for 
whonab C^ri^ died, othenvi(& he moft' 
be fuppofed to have died in vain^ 
and as aB men are sot adiuaHy &- 

vcd, 
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ircd, it follows, that he did not die 
£ot all men, or merely to put into a 
iidvable fbite, aU who will attempt 
to work out their own falvation, by 
improving upon the common help$ 
winch are aflbrded them. 



VIL 

All that are faved, are juAified 
by the righteoufiieis of Chrift, im- 
puted to them. God pardons their 
^ns, and accepts them as righteous, 
not on the account of any thing in 
them, or done by. them, but for 
Chrift*s fake alone j not by imputing 
&ith it iell^ the aj6t of believing, or 
fincere obedience, as their righteoui^ 
nefs; but by imputing Chrift's adive 
and pa^ve obedience, . as their fole 
juftifying righteoufnds. Though 
they receive Chrift, and reft on him, 

and 
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and his merits, by feith; yet that? 
faith is not from themfelves, but is 
the holy Spirit's work ; and the' by 
that we receive the righteoufnef* of 
<^hrift, yet it is not th^ condition, 
for the feke of which finners.arc 
juftified. 

VlII. 

» » 

By the ^ men have loft all a-» 
)>ility of will, for what is good, and 
cannot, by their own ftrength, con-r 
vert themfelves, or pn^pare the«- 
felves for converfion ; when they arc 
cfiedually called, it is* by the irre- 
iiftible power and efficacy of the 
holy Spirit, in which they are alto* 
gether paflive, and are quicken d and 
enabled by him, to anfwer the call, 
to repent of their fins, to abound 
jn goo(| works, and to make a pro- 

gr^i$ 
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grefi ia hoIineA ; which, tho' it is 
not the caufe, or condition of ial- 
ration, )ret it is a neceflaiy part of 
it, and mufl be found, in all who 
hope to fee the Lotd with com- 
fort. 



IX. 

They vj^ho are fandified, though 
they frequently fin, and fo provoke 
God, as an qfiended Father, to 
chaftife them, yet being kept by 
the power of the holy Spirit^ th^y 
will be recovered fron^ their back<« 
flidings, and (hall neither totally, nor 
finally fall fi-om grace, but (hall cer- 
tainly perfevere to the end. 



X After 
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X. 



After death, the fouls of believers 
(hall be perfedly holy, and fhall im« 
mediately paG into glory, and (hall 
not ileep with their bodies, which 
are to be committed to the grave, 
dll the laft day : at which time, the 
£ime numerical bodies fhall be rais'd 
fix>m the duft of death in glory and 
honour, and (hall be reunited to 
their fouls, that in foul and body 
the &ints may be for ever prefent 
with the Lord, and may keep up 
uninterrupted fellowfhip, with the 
Father, Son and holy Spirit, in the 
happy regions of reft and peace. 



To 



< » 

To the Father, to the Son, and 
to the holy Spirit, three -divine 
Peribns, and the one fupreme God, 
be all .honour and glory afcriod, 
now, henceforth, and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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